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WHAT HISTORY WILL SAY—S. A. 
DOUGLAS. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Ir has been said that ‘the casting of a pebble on the 
shore of a pond changes the center of gravity of the 
planet.’ And thus we all, by our daily conversations 
and discussions, our periodical conventions and an- 
nual votings, are contributing to shape the history of 
our country—of the century—of the world. Doubt. 
less, all ages are in their several ways even'ful; ye‘ 
the future historian will mark the years 1860-51 as 
among the most important and memorable which 
checker the annals of the American Republic. Let 
us endeavor for a few moments to regard them from 
his staad-point, and realize what, in substance, he 
will have to say of them. 

Unquestionably, his book or chapter which treats of 
these years will open with a glance at 1854, and dis- 
cern the inauguration of a new era in the introduc- 
tion and final shaping of Mr. Douglas’s Nebraska bill. 
That bill first brought distinctively, emphatically be- 
fore the country for its ajjadication the principle or 
affirmation that Freedom and Slavery are to be re- 
garded and treated in our National policy as equals, 
with parallel claims to the protection, regard, and 
fostering care of the Republic. In the passage of the 
Ordinance of 87, a contrary doctrine had been affirmed 
without qnestion, and not less in the equally unani- 
mous prohibition of the African Slave-Trade. In the 
Missouri struggle, Slavery rested its case on the basis 
of possession and of State Rights. Slavery was in 
Missouri before she became ours—she was ceded to 
us by France with an express reservation and guar- 
anty of all the property rights of her citizens—she 
had always since held slaves—she was determined 
still to held them—and she had a right, as a Sovereign 
State, to order her own domestic affairs. Whether 
Slavery was good or bad for her was entirely her own 
affair, in which Puritanic New England, grasping 
New York, and s‘olid Pennsylvania had no right to 
meddle. And in 1850, the various questions involved 
in the organization of the vast regions newly acquired 
from Mexico were so mixed and muddled by the Com- 
promise measures, so called, of that year, that no 
principle was clearly affirmed, no interest specially 
triumphed. The resistance to those measures came 
from the two extremes of the Union, each equally 
vehement and persistent, and the result was rather a 
triamph of Quiet, ef Trade, of Stockjobbing, than of 
Slavery or Anti-Slavery. In the passage of the Ne- 
breska bill did Congress first unequivocally assert and 
ratify the doctrine of the natural, rightful equality of 
Slavery with Freedom as an object of National con- 
cern and encouragement. 

—And here let me turn aside from my main pur- 
pose, to speak of the author of that measure. Mr. 
Douglas is just dead, in the prime of life, with his 
great aspiration unsatisfied. Like Clay, like Web- 
ster, and other greater men than himself, he may be 
said to have failed of the grand aim of his life, that 
of attaining the Presidential chair. I never admired 
Mr. Douglzs; never but in a single struggle—that in 
resistance to the Lecomptoa Constitution—co-operat- 
ed with him. Though we were school-boys at the 
same time and of nearly equal years in Vermont dis- 
tricts but a few miles apart, | first saw himin Was4- 
ington when he had just won his way through a doz2n 
minor stations to the Senate of the United States, 
with the grand geal of his ambition full in view be- 
fore him ; and then his training, his modes of thought, 
his habits of life, were so different from mine, that we 
could never, save fitfully, have seen eye to eye. Lis- 
tening to his free, familiar expositions of his views of 
the great Slavery qvestion, I could only feel more 
strongly than ever before the utter hopelessness of 
any attempt to reconcile our discordant ideas. To 
my mind, the first consideration was one of abstract, 
fundamental], eternal Right ;—dves this man Jelong to 
that one by any law ofthe universe? Suppose A is 
white and B black—the former wise, strong, intelli- 
gent ; the latter foolish, weak, and ignorant—does all 
this give A any right to compel B to serve him for 
nought through life and bequeath a like fate to his 
children? I say No, emphatically No—the exaction 
is so palpably, monstrously wrong that all the priests 
and legislators, scribes and sophists on earth could not 
meke it even plausible. No matter if such a relation 
had existed from the grayest dawn of History, and 
been lauded by saints and sages as the acme of holi- 
ness and wisdom, it is nevertheless intolerable, and 
ought toe be denounced and resisted by every righteous 
soul. Mr. Douglas saw the matter in a very different 
light. In certain climates, under certain physical 
conditions, Negro Slavery was convenient—to the 
Whites; it enabled them to cultivate, or rather to 
profit by the cultivation of, torrid swamps and tropic 
cane-brakes which m&st otherwise be surrendered 
to the vulture and the _ alligator—therefore 
it was right and commendable in so far 
as those conditions rendered it canvenient and 
profitable ; and every coinmmunity—that is, its 
white men—were the proper judges whether it was 
er was not adapted totheirrequirements. Mr. Doug- 
las believed this, and the Nebraska bill was the faithful 
embodiment of his convictions. Yet when asked to 
follow those convictions to their logical and neces- 
sary result in a provision that each State should de- 
cide for itself whether to buy its slaves of American 
or of African breeders and traders, he shrunk from 
the test, and pleaded a constitutional set‘lement of 
the Slave-Trade question. He was as lame in his 
facts as in his logic; for the Constitution only em- 
powers Congress to prohibit the importation of slaves ; 
itnowhere commands such prohibition. And Mr. Doug 
las was imperatively required by his “great princi- 
ple’? to allow Mississippi and Arkansas, Florida and 
Texas, to decide for themselves whether to buy tueir 
negroes of Virginia at 51,000 per head or of Dahomey 
for $100. He did not see this—ke could not afford to 
—he did see the Presidency in the keeping of the Pro- 
Slavery politicians, and hoped to win them by valued 
service to confer it on him. But parties pay for sery- 
ice to be rendered, as they calculate—rarely for 
that which has been. Mr. Douglas had served the 
Slavery Propaganda so effectively in framing and 
carrying the Nebraska bill that he had made himself 
their hardest man te elevate to the Presidency; so 
they would not nominate him in 1856 ; and after his 
cisloyalty to their supposed interest in resisting the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton bill, they 
would not support nor tolerate him, but split up their 
party and let in the Republicans rather than permit 
his triumph. The Philistines, ia this case, pulled 
down their own temple in order to bury their refrac- 
‘ory Samson in its ruins. And thus 1860 avenged 
1€54 and prepared for 1861. 

Bat let me speak of the better side of Mr. Douglas’s 
natcre. Bold, frank, genial, hearty, no man was ever 
less pretentious, less repellant in manner; the poor- 
est and the humblest, if of the Caucasian race, found 
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him always corcial, never spor'ing airs of superiority 
—a public-spirited citizen, a generous neighbor, a 
devoted friend. No white man was ever oppressed 
by his greatness or ill at ease in his presence: born 
of the people, he never sought to rise above them, but 
was hail-fellow with the rudest or the most benighted 
to the last. He had great natural ability, little im- 
proved by learning or reflection; but, though no 
student of books, he was a careful and constant 
student of men, and whatever stores of wisdom or 
knowledge they possessed were readily yielded to his 
frank address and heartfelt sympathy. Mr. Douglas 
was in some respeets a good specimen of the graduates 
of the New England schoo! and work-shop ; and he 
has been called away just when, his cherished aspir- 
ation having been crushed out by those he had long 
“ filed his mind” to serve and win, he bade fair :o aban- 
don the role of a political aspirant for that of a patriot 
statesman. No voice has been more powerfu! than 
his in producing that unanimity and heartiness with 
wh'ch the People of the Free States have raliied to 
the defense of their flag and their National existence ; 
no exhortations to concord and energy have been 
mor timely or more weighty than his. And by the 
overwhelming surge of Nationality which he has so 
powerfully aided to swell may all his faulis be swept 
into oblivion, and the greencst tu’f of his beloved and 
only country embos im the marble that marks the spot 
where rests all that was mortal of Srepnen A. Dove- 
LAS. 





GRAPES OF ESHCOL. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


WE are journeying with our beloved congregation 
on Sabbath evenings toward the ‘‘ Land of Pronisg,”' 
making the great incidents in the march of Israel the 
types and illustrations of daily Christian life. Tae 
exocus through the Red Sea was a type of the sinner’s 
first setting out through a sea of difficulties, when the 
voice of God bids him “ go forward.”’ At Marah we 
learned how tke bitter waters of disappoint nent 
might be sweetened by the leaves of God’s promises ; 
and at Elim we learned the joys of communion with 
God, when the soul reposes under the “ threescore- 
and-ten palm-trees’’ and beside the twelve wells of 
water. Sinaitaught us the obligation of law, and 
the brazen serpent taught us the simplicity of faithin 
Jesus. Last Sabbath evening we reached the vale of 
Eshcol. We found it the valley of foretasies. The 
enormous bunch of grapes borne homeward by the 
spies—that cluster of luscious loveliness was an 
earnest of gocd things in store for God’s people. 
Every thue believer and right liver comes, sooner or 
later, upon his spiritual Eshcol. Let us look at this 
a moment. a 

1. There is af Esheol-foretaste in the joys of con- 
version. Then {ige soul plucks its first clusters. As 
old things pass affay, and all things become new, a 
delight kindles inffhe heart unknown before. It isa 
sweet sense of degverance, of escape from the desert 
into the confines @ the land which floweth with milk 












and honey. The¥consciousness of pardon secured 
and of guilt remo¥ed is a source of genuine unadulter- 
ated joy. To sabe it is a calm, tranquil gratitude ; 


to others an ecs 
of President Ed 


e thrill. Sometimes, as in the case 
8s, it is a beatific spell of wonder 
at the grandeur God’s love. Sometimes it rises 
into rapture ; irrepressible break forth ; a halo 
of gladness plays on the countenance ; the whole 
world seems bathed in light and glory. As the grate- 
ful Mary bathed her Redeemer’s feet with her tears— 
as the healed leper came back to glorify Jesus—as 
the restored Bartimeus followed with benedictions in 
the way—as the cured cripple of the Gate Beautiful 
ran leaping and praising God, so the new-born soul 
cries out, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lams to receive honor, and 
riches, and praise, and glory, and blessing.” 

A striking scene that occurred during a revival in 
the sta‘e of V—— illustrates this feeling. A gentle- 
man tells us that after an evening gathering for prayer 
had broken up, he retired to spend the night with a 
pious friend in the neighborhood. A daughter of the 
family had recently been awakened by a religious 
volume. The little circle bowed in prayer; at the 
close of the prayer, the Holy Spirit fell upon them as 
in a celestial baptism. They talked together a few 
mow ents of the joys of heaven, and then prayed again. 
The daughter soon exclaimed, ‘“ Mother, I believe 
that I have found the Savior.’’ Then another of the 
family breke forth into eestasies of praise. In a few 
moments, another lady, the wife of ene of the church- 
elders, burst forth into exclamations of joy; she too 
had reached Eshcol ; the first pressure of the purple 
vintage was on herlips. A daughter-in-law presently 
united her song of praise to the newly awakened 
anthems of those about her; she too cried out, ‘I 
am forgiven.’’ Just then the father of the family 
entered the room; his daughter ran and threw her 
arms about his neck. Tears of joy gushed from all 
eyes ; the scene became at once insupportably thrill- 
ing. ‘“ Mr. C——,’’ exclaimed an aged man in the 
room, “is not this heaven?” Truly it was a fore- 
taste. It was an hour at Eshcol on the very verge of 
the celestial Canaan. The domestics were called into 
the parlor. Amid tears and songs and sobs of joy the 
hours wore on. It was a night to be remembered cn 
earth and in heaven. And every faithful pastor can 
recall such Eshcol scenes in his revival experiences, 
when the new wine of the kingdom was pressed from 
the newly gathered clusters. 

There are two ways in which a Christian may get 
blessed foretastes of Canaan. One is in work; the 
other is in worship. These words, to be gure, include 
a vast deal; they take in the whole range of duty 
anc of devotion. He who has toiled for his Master’s 
cause “out of a pure heart fervently,’ has known 
joys to which the epicure over his flagon, or the fame- 
hunter in his giddiest hour of exultation, is a stranger. 
There is a satisfaction in the work. There is a still 
higher satisfaction in gathering the fruits of our la or. 
Dear to us is the spiritual vine we water with the 
tears of our s}mpathy; dearer still are the clusters 
which the vine puts forth under the sunbeams of God's 
Spirit. The writer of this paragraph is a very incom- 
plete and ill-furnished specimen of Christ’s ministry, 
but he would not exchange the sacred joys which 
have thrilied his soul when some new-born child of 
grace has been led by him to a Savior's feet, for the 
lamels which Chatham won in the senate-house, or 
Wellirgion on the field of Waterloo. Memorable 
hovrs! When with stammeiisg tongue the babe in 
grace over whom we have watched and prayed first 
Veps the sweet language of Zion; when in the quiet 
of our sanctum our spiritual children come and pour 
out their hearts in thankfulness that we ever led 
them to the Lamb of God. “Ye are my joy and 
crown,’’ wrote the glorious apostle to his spiritual 
children beyond the Hellespont. And so may we, the 
humblest of his successors, as we gaze, on some 
sacramental Sabbath morn, at the ripening vineyard 
before us, exclaim, “‘ Fer what is our hope or crown 
of rejoicing ? are not even yz in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? for ye are our glory and joy.” 
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The sati-factions which toils for Jesus Christ bring 
to the pastor, the teacher, or the social reformer, 
never lose their fragrance or abate their sweetness. 
This vintage of Eschol grows more aromatic with the 
lapse of time. Their luscious lingerings on the 
memory have sweetened many an hour of trial, and 
given new inspirations when the desert-march grew 
heavy. Without these Eschol clusters to refresh his 
parched tongue, how could the lonely missionary 
endure the har¢ships of his frontier cabin or of his 
rude hut amid a kraal of barbarians? That is a 
touching picture in the closing days of Henry Martyn, 
when on an autumnal evening he went out to seek 
repose under the shadow of some spreading trees at 
the foet of the Caramanian Mountains. ‘J satin the 
orchard,” he says, “and thought with sweet comfort 
of God—in solitude my company, my friend, my com- 
forter. Oh! when shall time give place to eternity? 
wher shall appear that new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and love?” Already 
on those feverish lips the grapes of the kingdom 
were distilling their exquisite flavor; within ten 
short days Eshcol was exchanged for the banks of the 
crystal river, and his thirsty spirit drank of the fruit 
of the vine in the kingdom of God. 

Thank God! there be such valleys of foretaste! 
We reach them in our most unselfish, soul-absording 
hours of work. We reach them at the mercy-seat 
when in our holiest seasons of devction. After a 
long, weary, dusty, distracting day amid the 
wranglings of the street and the money-marts, how 
balmy breathes the air of the prayer-circle! How the 
fragrance of ‘Tne Vine” fills the hallowed atmos- 
phere! And when, after an hour of refreshing 
worship, we go homeward to our rest, we carry (like 
the spies of Israel) “a huge cluster upon a staff, and 
bring also of the pomegranates and the figs.” Cn is- 
tian merchant! these be hard and trying days in thy 
life-march. The fountains of wealth are running dry. 
Many a goodly cistern has become a“ broken cistern.” 
But ihe grapes in the vale of Eschol hang as purple 
and as fresh as ever on the vines. It is the very time 
to gather them. He that prays the most earnestly and 
works in the cause of Christ most faithfully, will bring 
up the largest cluster on his staff. 





ELLSWORTH. 


[MAY 24, 1861.) 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 





Wuo keeps his faith in God and man, 

By sore temptation unsubdued ; 

Who trusts the Right and loves the Good, 
Lives long—however brief his span. 


True life is measured not by days, 
Nor yet by deeds, though bravely wrought~— 
Its truest gauge is noblest thought, 

And this commands our highest praise. 


So, though men say, “‘ Alas! how brief 
His course whose death we mourn to-day !” 
The prescient soul must answer, “ Nay— 
Ye wrong him with this bitter grief.” 


What seems our loss hath this redress— 
His life, by generous will and act, 
No dream, but an eternal fact, 

Is rounded into perfectness. 


He is—not, was :—the pulse that beat 
But yesterday within his frame, 
To-day is like a living flame 

In eveyy manly breast we meet. 


Poured through a thousand hearts, the life 
That ebbed in his, asserts its sway, 
An impulse that forbids delay 

When Duty summons to the strife. 


And hosts, by that grand impulse moved, 
With eager haste their weapons clasp, 
And swear to save from Treason’s grasp 

The country and the cause he loved. 


So sanctified by martyr-blood, 

To us that cause is doubly dear ; 

And who, remembering him, will fear 
To stand for Right as ELLswortu stood 


For faith like his its like begets, 
And courage, though the hero die, 
Doth multiply and multiply 

In large excess of our regrets. 


And thus one eoul, that never swerved 
From Duty, fills a land with light ; 
And countless arms are nerved for fight 
By one strong arm that death unnerved, 


So, best . . . since so, the largest good 
Results—nor need we sum the cost, 
For lives so lost are never lost 

To Freedom saved by martyr-blood. 


For him, henceforth his country claims 
The ground as holy where he sleeps, 
And, like a loving mother, keeps 

His name among her dearest names. 


And when Love bids his monument 
Lift its pure column to the air, 
No fitter legend can it bear 
Than his brave words—“I am CONTENT!” 


“‘Content—whatever fate be mine— 

A sacred duty bids me go, 

And though the issue none can know, 
I hear and heed the voice divine. 


“Content—since confident that He 
To whom the sparrow’s fall is known, 
Will have some purpose of his own 
Even in the fate of one like me.”’* 


O golden words! O faith sublime! 
O spirit breathing holy breath! 
For such an one there is no death, 
But crescent potencies through time! 


And still, where loyal arms roll back 
The crimson tide of traitorous war, 
His memory, like a beacon-star, 

Shall shine above the battle’s rack— 


A flame, the patrio‘’s heart to cheer 
And give new temper to his sword— 
A fire, to blast the rebel horde 

And melt their courage into fear. 


Ard when—Rebeilion’s power subdued— 
Shail dawn for us a better day, 
When Peace again resumes her sway 
And links the bands of brotherhood— 


From North to South, from East to West, 
His name shall be a household word, 
Revered and loved wherever heard, 

And treasured with our worthiest, 


So, for his land, the good he meant, 

Won in the triumph of the Right, 

His spirit, starred with Heaven’s own light, 
Once more shall say—“I am content !” 


* In the last letter addressed to his parents, penned but a few 
hours previous to his assassination, Col. Ellsworth says: 
“‘ Whatever may happen, cherish the consolation that I was en- 
gaged in the performance of a sacred duty ; and to night, think- 
ing over the probabilities of the morrow and the occurrences of 
the past, I am perfectly content to accept whatever my fortune 
may be, confident that He who noteth even the fall of a sparrow 
will have some purpose even in the fate of one like me.” 

















GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. 


Iturnots, May 28, 1861. 
To THE Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

You will fird in The Congregational Herald of 
this week the admirable expression of Christian sen- 
timent concerning the War adopted by the GenrraL 
Association oF ILLINoIs, which adjourned yesterday. 
It was drawn up by the Chairman of a Special Com- 
mnitiee, Rev. Wm. W. Patton of Chicago, and adopted 
unanimously (when finally reported) without debate 
—as a document reeding no advocacy before the 
representatives of the two hundred Congregational 
churches of Iltinois, and open to no objection. Not 
less have all the exercises of this most interesting 
and impressive meeting—prayers, exhortations, 
allusions, many and carnest, to the Great Rebdellion 
and the Great Defense of Liberty and Governmeaot— 
disclosed the unity of mind and heart, most deep and 
cheering, throughout our body in Illinois upon this 
subject.* 

The Genera Association met at Galesbarg, in Dr. 
Edward Beecher’s church, (First Congregational,) on 
Thursday evening, May 28th, and was opened with a 
sermon by the last Moderator, Rev. Dr. Joseph Haven 
of Cricago Theological Seminary. Prof. 11. discussed, 
from fsuiah lv. 11, the question, Is Christianity a 
failure? in the style of lacid simplicity which 
characterizes him, as an instructor, author, and 
preacher. It was a cogent, earnest, stimulating 
diseourse. A noble auditory filled the large church. 

Rev. S. Hopkins Emery of Quincy was chosen 
Moderator ; Rev. M. K. Whittlesey and Rev. C. F. 
Martin, Scribes; Rev. F. Bascom was Chairman of 
the Business Committee ; Rev. W. P. Coltrine of the 
Committee on Narrative. 

Another subject on which the Association acted 
unanimously and without discussion, was the Report 
of a Committee in respect to denominational relations 
to Knox College. Twelve years ago the struggle 
commenced to displace the former useful head of (ne 
College by a Presbyterian President: a straggle 
whose effects—educational aid religious—-the friends 
of Christian education at the East can never realize, 
and thoge at the West need not be told. A few years 
sine, a Committee of the General Association, Rev. 
Mr. Patton, chairman, investigated the subject as far as 
opportunities afforded them allowed, and published a 
pampilet entitled, “ Rights of Congregationalists in 
Kiox College.” A reply to this by one of the Pres- 
byte:ian professors maintained the “rights” of Pres- 
byterians. Tne trustees having last year offered to 
the Association access to their archives and papers, 
anew committee; of which Rev. Messrs. Wolcott and 
Dill of Chicago were the clerical members, was ap- 
pointed to reinvestigate the subject; who made dili- 
gent and exhaustive use of the courtesies kindly 





afferded them, and set forth in their report the | 


“rights ’’ of both parties in this unhappy controversy. 
The reading by Rev. Samuel Wolcott, chairman, oc- 
cupied three hours, or the whole of Friday afcernoon, 
but was heard with the closest and most patient in- 
terest. It is to be ho;ed that what threatened to 
lengthen eut into a new “ conflict of ages’? may now 
be closed, and the churches involved and disturbed 
“have rest and be edified,—waiking in the fear of the 
Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” 

Friday evening was occupied with statements 
touching the Seminary at Chicago, and brief, infor- 
mal addresses by the Professors, Rev. President 
Sturtevant, Dr. Edward Beecher, and others. The 
relations of this great enterprise, with its struggles, 
successes, trials, and inspirations to the piety and 
the future of our churches, assumed a new aspect of 
elevation and moment in the light of these addresses. 
i. & passing through its baptism of trial. It is thus, 
in the Receemer’s owr way, becoming a vital and 
organific power to Northwestern Congregationalism. 
The modest and reticent avowals of the noble brethren 
who ere called to the chief endurance in this phase 
of its history gave it a new place in many hearts. 
“ How can I myself alone bear your cumbrance and 
your burden?’’ asked Moses once of Israel. Not- 
withstanding the rare success of this young school of 
the propheis—thirty students in its third year, drawn 
from a region having few colleges, and its first class 
of fourteen just sent out into the work—the burden 
and the cumbrance of its establishment, financially, 
is very great; but will not be borne by these brethren 
alone. 

Dr. Beecher made a brief address on Friday evening 
of great cogency, condensation, and stariling power. 
The spiritual tone of it, the conception of the place of 
the Seminary in our evangelical history and work, 
the interpretation of God’s providence in Jaying upon 
it just such struggles and trials, the statement of the 
absolute obligation and necessity of our cohering and 
helding up in prayer, purpose, and perseverance to 
this momentous undertaking, and the compressed 
energy cf the speech, were wonderful. 

The remaining time was occupied in the usual 
cuties—hearing reports, verbal narratives, appor- 
ticning assessments, making appointments, etc. But 
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toward a fixed system in benevolent contributions, 
two months being apportioned to each of six societies, 
and a brother designated for each, as Secretary and 
Treasurer, to stir up the churches to good works. 
President Sturtevant preached the Associational Ser- 


_mon on Saturday evening. Text, Is. xxvi. 9: When 
| thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of 


the world will learn righteousness. Lessons de- 
duced from the war in respect to—1. Our costly and 
extravagant use of prosperity; 2. The value of gov- 
ernment; 3. The certainty that a poisonous ele- 
ment, like slavery, introduced into a political system 
in the outset, will, in time, work upheaval and de- 
vastation. Dr. S. is not such a stranger in New 
York pulpits that I need say how impressively and 
pungently he discoursed on a theme so fitting and 
stirring. 

An affecting providential incident of this meeting 
of the Illinois body, was the death, on Saturday 
afternoon, of Rev. Jonn Warers, one of the early 
founders of the town and College, a venerable and 
most devoted servant of Christ. After the commua- 
ion service on Sabbath afternoon, the Association 
paid the last offices to this aged preacher,—sixty-one 
years in the ministry, having been licensed in the 
year 1800,—and the great company of communicants, 
receiving his coffin in the place just occupied by the 
emblems of his dying Lord, listened to an appropri- 
ate delineation of his character and history by his 
pastor, Dr. Beecher. 


Yours, Viaror. 





HOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


WasuinerTon, D. C., June 3, 1861. 
To tHE EpiTors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Our troops are sufficiently daring —are too reckless— 

and need to learn the important lesson that the loftiest 
courage does not encounter unnecessary dangers. He is 
the bravest man who eaves his life when to lose it would 
do his country no good, and risks it, loses it, when risk 
and loss will aid the cause for which he fights. 
& The Southern style of courage, it is to be hoped, will 
not become popular among our troops, for it is an article 
of inferior quality. The Southern bully is reckless of his 
jife, and possesses a large amount of animal courage, but 
he lacks prudence, sagacity, and moralcourage. Put the 
Mississippi braggart face to face with the Massachusetts 
Preston, and the slave-master goes to the wall. The 
Massachusetts man will value his life higher than the 
Southron, but his moral courage will carry him coolly 
through the conflict. Besides, his courage is of that calm 
ard undisturbed quality that enables the possessor to use 
his wits. The slave-master rushes blindly, impetuously 
cn his foe, while the Yankee by his coolness saves his 
own life and takes that of his enemy. 

Some of the recent occurrences in this region show 


| that our troops are getting restless, and consequently 


| Indians, pirates, and sharp-shooters. B 


reckless. Lieut. Tompkins’s daybreak charge through 
the streets of Fairfax Court-Housé-was more daring than 
prudent, and with less courageous men imder.him the 


entire company would have been cut off. Our scouting. 


parties are a little too careless ; on one occasion, at least, 
one of them fired into a party of friends. The troops 
seem to itch for the natural use of their fire-arms. The 
proper time will soon come, but they should not antici- 


pate it. Discipline is what they need, and the more of it 
the better. Not that roughanad profane lecturing which 


certain army officers are so fond of indulging in, but the pa- 
tient and continuous drill, and the habit of strict obedi- 
ence, learned easily incamp life if the offiers be. com,e- 
tent and the men intelligent. 

It is evident that the Rebels mean to make a very cruel 
and inhuman defense inthis struggle. They wiil not be 
satisfied with orcinary warfare, but invoke the aid of 

‘. je resource 


| remains with us: we must meet them in their ownstyle. 
| We must invoke the aid of their oppressed tlaves, and 


wherever our army goes fliog out the banner of freedom 
in the sight of the negrces. This is evidently the purpose 
of our Government. The dispatch of the Secretary of 
War to Gen. Butler, and his speech to the Seventh Reg- 
iment, show what the course of the War Departinent 
will be. No slaves will be returned to rebel masters, 
ror will they ever be returned to the condition of slave- 
ry, be the result of this contest what it may. 

Still another question will soon come up for decision, 
especially if our troops advance further into the heart of 
Virginia. Ere long slave insurrections will beceme 
common in the rebellious states. What attitude will the 
Government occupy toward them? Of course it will not 
incite insurrecticr.—but if the very slaves who are now 
forced by their masters to fight against us should turn 
upen the Rebels? Will this Government leave its work 
of suppressing treason to help the traitors subdue their 
own slaves? Clearly not. Whatever the opinion of any 
Cabinet member may be at the present time upon this 


| point, rest confident that when the question is presented 


as an existing fact, every member of the Government will 
be united against doing anything which will give “ com- 
fort” to the enemy. The Government will ‘hi: the Rebels 


| where they are weakest, and, as Secretary Cameron told 


one delegate from abroad was present, viz., from the | 


General Association of Iowa. Letters were read 
from Maine and Kansas. Action was taken looking 


* The following are the resolutions referred to 


On the State of the Country: 


Met inatime of national convulsion and civil war, we, the 
Gereral Assuciation of the Congregatior al miuisters and churcnes 
of Dlinois, deem it important to place on record our solemn con- 
victions with regard to its origin and responsibility, and the 
duties which it devoives apon the people of God and the nation ; 
tl erefore, 

Resolved, 1, That American S'avery is responsible, before God 
and wan, for the present deplorable condition of our couutry ; 
that the neglect to u.e appropriate measures in church aad 
state to secure the speedy an’ peace‘ul overthrow of oppression, 
has involvea the nation in civil war; that the Slave-Po ver has 
grown bolder and pore rapacious in its demands with every 
passing year ; and that its inability longer to control the Goyv- 
ernme bt has lea to se ret plots and open treasonabie efforts to 
biéak up the Union and subvert our Nationa: Constitution. 

Resolvcd, 2. That this rebellion is not oniy treason against the 
United States Government, but a revolt against the Divine 
scheme for the world’s advance in civilization and religion, to 
which our land with its free institutions su3tains so important a 
relation ; and is therefore a high crime against universal hu- 
manity, and an impious defiance ot Divine Providence, 

Resolved, 3. That the Union instituted by our fathers fresh 
from the battles of liberty, was intended to preserve and favor 
freedom, and limit and discountenuuce slavery ; that the Union 
constituted the severa! states one nation, with supreme political 
power in all the respec's named in the Federal! Constitution; 
and that the secession of any state can only be revolutionary in 
nature, while the present secession of slaveholdiog states is as 
destitute of mora) justification as it is of Constitu’ional validity. 

Resolved, 4. That the present civil war is a heavy but just 
judgment from the hand of God for our national sins, and espe- 
cially for the heaven-provoking sin of oppressing the poor; and 
that as the whole land has been involved in the guilt, so all its 
sections deserve and must expect to bear the retribution. 

Resolved, 5 ‘that as the war is but the ripe and bitter fruit of 
slavery, we trust the American people will demand that it shall 
result in relieving our country entirely and for ever of that sin 
and curse, that the future of our nation may never again be 
darkened by a similar night of treason. 

Resolved, 6. That in the spirit of our Puritan ancestors, who 
preserved English liberty, and of our fathers, who fought in the 
battles of the American Revolution, we tender to the Federal 
authorities our cordial support to the very last, in the present 
life and-death struggle for righteous laws and government, and 
assure them and the troops who have gone to the defense of free- 
dom, that our prayers shall be continually effered to God, that 
they may have the courage, wisdom, and success, which the 
emergency demands, and the nature of the conflict leads us to 
exrect. 

Resolved, 7. That the people of God should aim to give a high 
moraland religicus tone to tre war, as one means of obviating 


' the evils attendant upon such a conflict ; and that to this end, 


pastors of churches, and chaplains in the army. should by their 
discourses Purify public sentimest, direct the current of na- 
tional purpese, and elevate military ardor, while the church2s 
send forth their m+mbers in the spirit of Christian patriotism, to 
fight the batt «s of toeircountry andsupp!y the means of briag- 
ing religious truth to bear im every appropriate way upon she 
mizrd and heart of the army. 

Resoived, 8 That we urge upon the Government the duty of 
making ample provision for the rel.g ous wants of the troops, a8 
necessary alike to the spiritual welfare of the soldiers and the 
success of the war ; and that we remind the civil and military 
authorities, that po armies wire ever more effective than those 
of tne Eng'ish Parliament in which Richard Baxter was a chap- 
lain, an? that the invincible regiment of that army was “ the 
Ironsides” led by Oliver Cromwe:l, and composed cf godly men. 

Resclved, 9. That we are gratified at the presence of so many 
religious men in the army, and at the efforts already made under 
official auspices, to guard the troops against the demoralizing in- 
fluences of war, and to provide for their spiritual iastruction 
upon the Sabbath ; and we express the hope that all possible pre- 
cautions will be taken not to encourage the desecration of the 
f£abbath by unnecessary parade or labor. 


| down toward Manassas Junction. 


the gallant Seventh, “will obliterate the cause of the 
war.” 

Our troops across the Potomac are moving cautiously 
Their first work is to 


, make their position on the Arlington and Alexandria 
| hights impregnable, so that in case of a reverse our troops 


could fall back upon these intrenchments, and Washing- 
ton would remain safe from attack. Scouting parties 
constantly scour the country between Arlington and 
Fairfax Couit-House. It was one of these parties which 
made the dangerous charge upon rebel troops on Friday 
morning at the village of Fairfax Court-House, a place 
eighteen miles distant from Washington. 

There is now a strong prospect of a battle near Man- 
assas Junction within a few weeks. Gen. Scott means 
to cut off the Rebels at Harper’s Ferry, and he can only 
accomplish his purpose by taking Manassas Junction. 
United States troops in large numbers are encompassing 
Harper’s Ferry on three sides, but the fourth can only be 
closed by driving the rebel troops from the possession 
of the railway which leads from the Ferry to Richmond, 
and the key to the line is Manassas Junction. It is pos- 
sible that the enemy will entirely retreat from the Ferry, 
and if he should do so it is censidered probable that he 
would also abandon the Junction, retreating as far as 
Culpepper Court-House, which place the Rebels would 
need to fortify strongly for the protection of Richmond. 

It is reported here that Gen. Scott remarked the other 
day, that he expected to occupy Richmond before the 
day fixed fer the meeting of the Rebel Congress. The 
Government has no intention of penetrating far South 
while the hot weather continues. Perhaps Richmond 
may be occupied, but no movement further South, un- 
less Norfolk be excepted, will be made till October. 
Harper’s Ferry, Manassas Junction, and Norfolk are the 
centers of interest just now. Accoiding to present ap- 
pearances the first battle will occur at Manassas Junc- 
tion, unless, es I have before remarked, Harper’s Ferry 
be abandoned. Gen. Butler is fond of a brilliant achieve- 
ment, ard he will try if possible to attract the a‘tention 
of the nation to his command before it is fixed in any 
other direction, but it is not probable that he will be 
ready for any great onward movement for weeks. Gen. 
Scott insists upon prudence in a! the movements of his 
cflicers, and he will not euffer any great risks to be taken, 
In his opinion we heve men end means sufficient to 
make a sure thing of it, and he therefure resists any sud- 
den and Cangerous, though brilliant attacks upon the 
Rebels. It is quite evidert that if it isin the power of 
Jeff. Davis‘to gain any military advantages over Gen. 
Scott, he will do it, by a bold and reckless attack upon 
cur lines at their weakest point. With money and a 
goed commissariat, Davis could gain temporary triumphs 
ever us, for the policy of our leader is to move cautiously 
ard slowly. A vigorous enemy could beat us in such a 
contest. But General Scott well knows the Rebels can- 
Lot move great forces with celerity—cannot even subsist 
an army of 80,000 men ten miles away from a railroad 
for a week. So he takes his time, and will in the end 
achieve a great victory. 
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THE OLD-SCHOOL TRUE TO 
COUNTRY. — 


THE final issue of Dr. Spring’s patriotic movement in 
the Old-School General Assembly was quite memorable 
and deeply gratifying to every true-minded American, 
In our last, we brought down the history to what ap- 
peared to be a final defeat of the insidious schemes of 
the compromisers, led on by Dr. Hodge of Princeton, who 
left no scheme untried to try and preserve the unity of 
their church organization, at the expense of their fidelity 
to the Government of theircountry. Dr. Hodge’s motion 
to table the whole subject, and allow no utterance in the 
Assembly to the spirit of patriotism burning so vehe- 
mently among the people, was defeated by a vote so 
overwhelming—139 nays to 74 yeas—that men of or- 
dinary sensibility to considerations of propriety and 
honor would have deemed it conclusive. But nothing 
can quiet the insolence of the slave party. A subtle 
scheme was concocted and pressed by the usual per- 
suasives of such bodies, appeals to the spirit of brotherly 
kindness which belongs to Christians, and the desire for 
sectarian enlargement which belongs to ecclesiastics, 
and at length carried as a measure of éonciliation, by a 
vote of 120 to 89, for a special commi:tee to consider and 
report on what the Assembly should de. The Moderator, 
Rev. Dr. Backus of Baltimore, naturally appointed a 
committee of compromising men, viz : 





Dr. Musgrave, Pennsylvania; Dr. Hodge, New Jersey; Dr. 
Anderson, California; Dr. Wines, Missouri; Dr. Yeomens, 
Pennsylivaria ; Judge Ryerson, New Jersey ; Judge Giles, Mary- 
land ; Judge White, Tennessee ; Judge N. R. Clark, Ohio. 

On account of the absence of Judge Giles, Judge Semple of 
Ohio was appointed to fill his place. 


The result is a lesson for would-be political managers, 
in church or state. Eight of the Committee agreed upon 
a milk-and-water declaration of the duty to inaintain the 
Constitution of the United States and preserve our be- 
loved Union unimpaired, with an apology stating— 

That in the present distressed state of the country this As- 
sembly, representing the whole Church, feel bo ind to abstain 
from apy further declaration, in which all our ministers and 
m¢ mbers, faithful to the constitution and standards of the Church, 
might not be able conscientiously and safely to join, and there- 
fore, out of regard as well to the interests of our beloved country 


as to those of the Church, the Assembly adopt this minute as the 
deliverance of the Church. 


Dr. Musgrave, in offering the report, made some ex- 
planatory remaiks. Dr. Spring’s resolutions had been 
modified and softened, so that, while the Government of 
the Union was indorsed, the antipathies of the extremists 
might not be directed toward the Assembly and the 
Southern presbyters. 

Dr. Anderson of San Francisco referred to the un- 
pleasantness of being in a minority. He read, as a min- 
ority report from himself alone, the resolutions of Dr. 
Spring, with a single alteration of the fourth, instead of 
the first day of July, as the day of prayer. 

Judge Ewing of Uniontown, Pa, in an earnest speech, 
urged the adoption of the minority report. He referred 
to a remark of Dr. Hodge that all Presbyterians were 
loyal. This was a mistake, for a Southern Presbyterian 
[Rev. Dr. Palmer] had done all in his power to precipi- 
tate secession. 

On Wednesday, a very animated debate took place, in 
the course of which the opinion of another member of 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet was brought forward as an 
offset to the advice of Mr. Bates. 

Dr. Dickinson read an interrogatory and reply from 
Secretary Chase, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 27, 1861. 

Rev. John G. Montfort: Cannot properly advise, but see no 
valid objection to unequivocal expressions in favor of the Con- 
stitution and Freedom. 

(Signed) S. P. Cass. 

The reading of this paper elicited a perfect furor of 
applause. A great number of hisses followed, and it 
was with considerable difficulty that order was again 
restored. 

Mr. Waller mede a motion to offer the minority report 
‘as a-aubstitute for that of the majority. 

The Moeerator decided it out of order. Other motions 
were wade without effect, until at length the yeas and 
pays were called en~tke majority report, and resulted in 
its decisive rejection—84 in favor an 5 against. The 
question was then taken on the minority repert, 2 
Spring’s resolution, unmutilated, was adopte 
voice ot the Assembly, by the triumphant vote o 
66—a majority of 88. 

So, the Old-School General Assembly, by a hard s 
gle, has finally saved itself from dishonor, and Dr.-Sp 
has reaped glorious fruit from his patriotic determina 
and firmness. And even then the defeated party coi 
not rest satisfied, but presented a long and argumenta 
tive protest, signed by no less than fifty of the unloyals, 
It was written by Dr. Hodge, and is quite subtle in its 
sophisiry, tahing a State-Rights and rather a Southera 
view of the question ; that the action was contrary to 
all previous movements of the Church—that the action 
of the Association was unjust to our Southern brethren, 
who, from circumstances, could not be present. 


CURLY-HEADED QUAILS. 





A GOOD THRUST, 





Dr. McCarTEeE relates the following incident which oc. 
curred during the debates in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly prior to the passage of the Resolutions on 
Slavery in 1818, The late Rev. George Bourne, who was 
the leader, in that Assembly, of the small band who con- 
tended against the system of slavery, made a character- 
istically bold and fervid speech on the subject, in the 
course of which, turning toward the Southern members, 
he said, “ The Lord has fed you with manna from heaven, 
end you were not content; he has given you water out 
of the rock to drink, and you were no: satisfied ; but you 
demanded flesh! flesh!! and he gave you curly-headed 
quails which have stuck in your throats, and there they 
have remained.” This home-thrust caused no little mer- 
riment, and made some of the clerical slaveholders to 
wince. B. 





A REMINISCENCE OF CoL. ELLswortH.—Tnhe lamented 
Col. Ellsworth was not a professing Christian, yet on 
more than one occasion he manifested a respect for 
religion which bore a noble testimony to the early 
training of his excellent mother. Only the afternoon 
previous to his death, in a pleasant conversation at 
his beautiful camp on the Potomac, he said to me: 
“ One of my captains is a devoted and most consistent 
church-member and Christian. It having been re- 
ported to me that those under his command thought 
him too sober and precise in his habits and discipline, 
and well knowing the value of such a man, I was 
about to offer him an important position upon my 
staff, when his company, being apprised of it, waited 
upon me almost to a man, and begged that he might 
remain over them, to which request, assuring them of 
his worth, I cordially assented.” R. C. Moc. 





Soldier’s Light Library.—The indefatigable American 
Tract Society is still extending its “light and handy’ 
selection of soldiei’s religious books for camp and cam- 
paign, all done up in tasteful style of red or blue flexible 
covers, with gilt flags on the side, buttressed by Bible and 
Constitution. Among the recent issues are : 

i. “The Soldier’s Text-Book.” 18mo, pp. 48, Ar- 
ranged by J. R. Macduff, D.D, author of the “Morning 
and Night Watches,” etc. 

2. “The Better Land,” 
Cheltenham, England. 

3. “Life of Sir Henry Havelock.” 
T. N. Haskell. pp. 96. 

4. “Life of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 

5. “Sailor’s Text-Book.” 

6. “Ten Pocket Tracts.” 


pp. 62. By Rev. James Smith, 
Abridged by Rev. 


pp. 96. 
By Dr. Macduff. 





Bural Life on Tappan Zee.—Messrs. Mansield, of 
Rockiard Female Institute, at Nyack, on the west side of 
Hudson River, open their extensive establishment in 
summer as a boarding-house, for which use it is admir- 
ably adapted. They have all the means and appliances 
for comfort and recreation, in-doors and out, with neither 
mosquitoes nor fever and ague. It communicates daily 
with the city by five steam-boats, four trains on the 
Norihern Railroad of New Jersey, and all the regular 
trains of the Hudson River Railroad, having a steam ferry 
between Tarrytown and Nyack. 





i ederal Guns.— The Bultimore Sun states 
aot oy & celumbiads sent down from Pittsburg to 
Foit McHenry were spiked so effectually with ‘rat.tail 
files, while lying in gondolas at Baltimore, that it is 
thought that it will be necessary to send them back again 
for repaisirg. It would seem that the Government had 
learned enough of the vileness and treachery of residents 
of Baltimore not to be willing to risk anything there 





without constant watching. The forbearance and trust 
of the Government has been most shamefully abused. 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.* 


tered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860. J. 
nt Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States yh 
Bouthern District of New York.] 





“Q raou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual end: 
and thou hast destroyed cities; their memorial is perished with 
them. But the Lord shall endure for ever: he hath prepared his 
throne for judgment. And he shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness, he shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. 
The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, a refuge in times 
oftrouble. And they that know thy name will put their trust in 


thee: for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them tha’ seek thee,”— 
Psa, ix. 6-10. 


Upon almost every page of God’s Word is found the 
declaration that God is a sovereign who governs mind 
and matter in the interest of the highest moral and 
Spiritual elements. 

A great many faculties go to make up the human 
mind. They are the windows through which shine 
into the soul the rays of a great many different truths 
—truths of love, of justice, of hope, of fear, of taste, 
of beauty, of proportion, of number, of relation. And 
these truths, acting through the faculties upon the 
outward affairs of men, are developing a great many 
departments and interests in human life, differing not 
only in kind, but also in degree of importance. 

From the earliest record of sacred Scripture, if there 
be any one truth more constant than another, it is 
tais : that God is himself a God ef Righteousness in 
all his thoughts, dispositions, courses, and plans, and 
that in the administration of worldly affairs he ever- 
more is seeking to establish 1ighteousness in the 
earth. He is on the side of trath, against all untruth ; 
he is on the side of justice, against all injustice; he 
is on the side of purity, against every form of impuri- 
ty. He is the God of righteousness, wiich is the 
most comprehensive term by which to include every- 
thiog that belongs to man’s moral nature, in distinc 
tion from his passional and animal nature. He is the 
patron and governor of the world in the interest of 
righteousness. 

Men who hold the Bible in a low and narrow way— 
as it were with their senses; who are seeking a kind 
of external and literal nicety of structure; and who 
are hunting up dates, sitting guard over specialities, 
and trying to bridge over little gulfs of what we call 
inconsistencies or discrepancies, are liable to constant 
assault and defeat. Itis well argued by Bishop Bat- 
icy that if nature is a revelation from God, and the 

Bible another from the same God, we should exoecta 
sort of similarity of style in both; we should expect 
in both signals of the same way of thinking and act- 
ing. We do expect such similarity and such signals ; 
and we find them. 

Nature has an inward perfectness, and an outward 
ruggedness. There belong to it an inward nicety and 
an outward carelessness. The vital and perpetuating 
forces of nature are full of marvelous perfection ; 
while the external conditions and incidents are full of 
carelessness and indifference. Trees are ragged. 
Though they have an idea! of form, they seem hardly 
to care for it. Toney are nicked by their bark. They 
are knotted and warted. They are twisted and dis- 
terted in every way. There seems to be no principle 
in nature that cares much for these things. 

It is just the same in Scripture. Jehovah seems to 
have gathered up the vital truths of each age, and re- 
corded them. The grand feature of Scripture is its 
high moral element. In each age, purity of affections, 
love, justice, energy for good, and obedience to divine 
authority, have been the chief ends; and so much of 
human history as has illustrated them has been wri'- 
ten out, and grouped together, and called the Bible. 
And in recording these things there is no pedantry, no 
precisionism. There is no apparent anxiety in re- 
spect to the mere external, sensuous form of Scrip- 
tuie. God, on the contiary, seems to set forth justica, 
judgment, and mercy in their grandest disclosures. 
All mere external forms and incidental fillings up are 
without exactness. With reference to them there is 
that same magnificent apparent carelessness that 
there is in nature. And we are to look for the divin- |” 
ity of the Bible, as we look for divinityin nature, 


as we look for the stars—not o_o hands are, or 
our feet, but avgye-our heads, in the higher region 

ware 19S ioral sentiments dwell. There, if any- 

, we are to find in the Word of God the symbols 

dkens of its real and divine significance. It is 

that God flames, and that his truths are made to 
10st magnificent. 

And in this way there is a sublime unity in Scrip- 

‘e. In this way, from the earliest period of 

e world to the latest, while interests have 
changed, while the methods of applying truth have 
changed, while the lower forms of morals have had 
different presentations and duties, all the great root- 
truths, all the fundamental elements, have stood 
steadfast, unchanged. 

The earliest representations of the Bible are just 
as full and as sound as to principle as the latest. 
The applications and the fruits of these representa- 
tions grow richer as the world goes on in learning. 
God revealed to the earliest periods is just as glori- 
cus as God revealed to the latest. And wher you 
read the apocalyptic vision of God, you find no more 
than When you read the vision of Moses, in which 
Ged stood before him in the desert, and made his 
presentation in glory. To the record of that vision 
you can add nothing to day. And the afier pari of 
ihe Bible carried back does not overshine the very 
beginning of it, in respect to the representations of 
the divine fundamental elements of spiritual truth. 
Nothing has been added to these from the first. Taey 
have been illustrated in different ways, their applica- 
tions have been varied, but the things themselves 
have always been identical. 

The sere fact is apparent, also, in this: that when 
John the Revelator would describe the exceeding 
glory of the truths which he saw, in almost every in- 
stance he went back to the Old Testament to borrow 
both figure and words. And more than half the 
sublimest imagery of the Revelations of John are to 
be found scattered through the Psalms and the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, showing not only that 
already the world had found out these grand views of 
truth, and given them form and expression which 
could not be improved, but that they must stand to 
the latest momert of time as the fittest symbols. 

Thus, the very fact that the Bible is a disjointed 
record, composed at widely separated successive in- 
tervals, gives an unexpected force to the evidence of 
its divinity. In the earliest dawn we have the voice 
ef God speaking in Job; and the character that is 
drawn cf Godin Job is just as high, and, in its fun- 
camental elements, just the same, as the character 
of God that is given to us in the latest records of the 
New Testament. 

A long period succeeds, and we hear a voice crying 
in the wilderness again, and we stop to listen. It is 
Moses, the legislator ef the desert; and the repre- 
sentations that he gives of the divine nature are not 
<ifferent from those before received. They are applied 
differently to human affairs, but they are the same. 

After many years, again we hear the outcry of 
some one speaking of God. We hear, when the 
people have crossed the Jordan, and begun to be a 
settled nation, the voice of their judges; and the 
representations of the divine nature are still the 
same. God is a God of righteousness, of purity, of 
mercy, of love. 

This period passes. The government grows more 
settled. Philosophy advances. David sings in rap- 
turous lyric. The theme is the same. It is changed 
in its illustrations and applications, but in substance 
it is unchanged. . 

€n comes Solomon’s perio 1—the point of ripeness 
in external representations of God. He is the same 
now that he has been at all previous periods. 

Next coms the periods of rebellion, of sec >ssion, 
and tmisrule—tke times of the prophets; and all the 
iepresentations of God’s ministers during these ages 
have a sublime unity. Reachiog back, they are co- 
incident with the first declarations. Reaching for- 
ward, they are coincident with the latest. 

Then comes the Advent, with angel bands outeryieg 
musically in the air. And now, at length, Christ and 
his apostles, and the great company of disciples that 
fo'lowed them, begin to sound the same great traths— 
God's supremacy over nature ; God’s supremacy over 
his people; God's supremacy over governments ; 
God’s supremacy for the sake of justice ; God’s s1- 
premacy for righteousness’ sake; God’s supremacy 
for the sake of moral elements. These were the 
things for which God was administering, according 
to the declarations made ea:ly, and middle, and late, 
and last. God is a God of righteousness. He has 
established his throne fur judgment, fer justice. He 
goes forth to rule the people, and it is in his heart to 
establish the day of universal righteousness. 
Pt world has been like a grand progressive 

a One voice sounds out, hardly disturbing the 
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Still : 
threes ane added, another joins. Then twos and 


until, at last, at the Advent, the 


company swells so large that the whole chorus of holy 
men break forth, the theme yet being, God's justice, 
God’s purity, God’s love, God's mercy, and God's 
truth. This is the theme, and all the universe chant 
it, until in the Apocalypse the door is threwn open, 
and we hear all in the heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and everywhere, crying out, and 
saying, “ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” Why? On account of 
these same sovereign attributes—love, justice, mercy 
founded in justice, and truth. . 
Six thousand years are thus united and harmonized 
by this single divine element of righteousness. The 
representation of God, his person, his disposition, his 
attributes, his government, are, from the beginning of 
time to the end, one; and there is this magnificent 
harmony of the Bible in its higher estate and moral 
nts. 
OT ane first, and the highest form of truth, then, is 
that God is the Father and the universal Governor, 
and that in his own personal character, attributes, and 
dispositions, he is a God of righteousness—that is, a 
God of justice, of purity, of love, of trath, of mercy, 
and of goodness. These are in him infinite. They 
lie back of his creative power, and infase themselves 
into it, so that the royalty of the divine intelligence, 
the divine wisdom, and the divine power, in the 
work of creation, are employed for purposes of 
justice, purity, love, truth, mercy, and goodness. It 
is his nature to so employ them. He is the animat- 
ing center of the universe ; and so righteousness is 
the seed, the point, from which all things are growing. 
The full force of the divine life is flowing out and 
going forth, and has been from the beginning, and 
shall be to the end, through the vast domain of God 
in heaven, on earth, and everywhere, for the estab- 
lishment of righteousness—the highest moral element 
in the individual, in the household, in societies, in the 
race, among all creatures and peoples. 
If. The law of the universe, in censequence of this 
nature of God, is, and must be, the law of righteous- 
ness; or of moral purity, of justice, and of goodness. 
As this is fandamental, let us look at it a little in the 
light of the difficulties that some have felt. For it 
there has been one debated question, it has been 
whether there was any one moral Jaw in the world or 
not. That has been the grand point of sorrowful 
skepticism. That was the great difficulty of the 
sweet singer of Israel before he went into God's 
house. The Bible says that God is the moral gover- 
nor ; that he lives in righteousness, and legislates for 
righteousness ; that his object in making the world 
and sustaining it was righteous; and that all the 
perieds of time have been carried forward upon the 
results of righteousness ; and yet, while this is the 
uniform representation of Scripture to the world, indi- 
vidual men, and parties of men, in every age, have 
thovght that this was a world of hap and chance, 
where the strong, without any regard to right or 
wrong, get the upper hand; where the shrewd and 
knowing, without regard to purity or justice or recti- 
tude, take the simple and unshrewd by the throat, 
and worst them; where men build their thrones on 
men a thousand deep, heaping them up, and heaping 
them up, and considering them but as the dirt under 
them on which they build. Do you say that God is 
acministering by a supernal law of righteousness, 
and that this law goes through time, and affects the 
race everywhere? ‘No,’ says one, “men eat and 
drink to-day, and die to-morrow. There is no such 
thing as law. We may as well make the best of the 
present.’’ ‘No,’ says the cynica! observer, “the 
only law there is, is the law of dynamics. The 
strongest win. The man that has the most physical 
strength or mind-power makes the most out of life.’’ 
* Riches,’”’ says one, “carry all before them. A man 
that is rich can do anything.” If you ask what is the 
greatest force in this world, one man siys, “ Pleasure ;”’ 
another says, ‘“ Ambition ;’’ another says, “ Intellect.” 
There is an elaborate treatise of one volume, with a 
promise, perhaps, of forty others, the key-note of 
which is that the organizing, civilizing force of the 
globe has been knowledge. If you ask men in the 
street, in the shop, in any ef the walks of life, this 
question, they answer it variously. 
Some men say that the pulpit does wrong in intro- 
gucing metaphysics. Metaphysics? Where will you 
not find metaphysics? Every cradle, every nursery, 
every store, every ship, has its metaphysics. Every 
farmer, every shoemaker, every soldier, has in him 
something of immortality, some tendencies toward 
infinity, and some moral elements, which give rise to 
metaphysics. And the questions in the Psalms; the 
questions that troubled men befure David’s time ; the 
questions on which Socrates reasoned ; and the qies- 
tions that in our day have occupied the minds of 
Goethes and Byrons, and querists and querulous 
philosophers without number, have been such as 
these : Is there anything but luck and chance in this 
world? and if there is a law, is it not about this: 
that smartnegs and strength carry the day? Isthere 
any such truth as that right is better than wrong 
except beyond this life? Is it now, and here, in the 
street, in the shop, in the army. in the nursery? Are 
the elements of the whole world amenable to this one 
law of righteousness ? 
The Bible says that everything was made for the 
sake of righteousness. Men generally feel that per- 
haps itisso. They hope itis. They do not exactly 
see how it can be. They donot understand it. Taey 
sometimes hope and sometimes despond concerning 
it. Let us lcok a little at it, then. 
We ought to understand beforehand that a law may 
not seem to be enforced which is absolutely enforced. 
When the ground breaks, and the grape comes up, I 
say, “The law of that plant is to develop grape sugar. 
That which this vine is going to reach afver is grape 
sugar. Grape sugar is what it will tend toward all 
through its life.” I may interfere with it and stop its 
growth, or maim it, or kill it, or hold it back, or graft 
upon it some other grape that will not develop sweet- 
ness. Or, I may wateh it through the first, the second, 
and the third periods of its growth, and laugh to scorn 
any man that says it is tending to grape sugar. I 
may be looking for sugar in a bowl, sugar in lumps, 
and, looking at the vine, may say, “ Tnat’s what you 
call sugar, is it? Great sugar!’ And yet, after it has 
grown for four or five years, and come to maturity, 
and developed clusters of fruit, then, in October, when 
the berries are ripe, pick one and taste it, and see if 
there is net sugar init. See if it has not atlast come 
to sugar. When the vine is growing you can s‘o), 
pervert, or check the law, but that does not alter the 
fact that the law is te seek grape sugar ; that if un- 
impeded it will come to grape sugar; that it was or- 
ganized to Cevelop grape sugar ; and that you cannot 
change its nature so but that it shall tend in that di- 
rection. 
So it is in respect to all the great laws of nature. 
They are so established that taey will falfill tieir 
functions in part. They may be held back, they may 
be masked, they may be perverted, but this does not 
alter the fact that they are laws. 
Let us come back to this prinoiple of righteousness, 
ther, through some illustrations and analogies. 

We understand the laws of physical nature. For 
instance, we understand the law oflight. We are ac- 
quainted with the properties of light and their appro- 
priate use, and the principles which govern their ac- 
tion we designate, comprehensively, the law of light. 
There is alaw of gravity, a law of cohesion, and a 
law of heat, and men understand these laws. Tney 
understand that God has appointed certain forces to 
control human life, and that obedience to them may 
presper them, while disobedience to them may punish 
them. Around these physical laws all men aad ali 
industries revolve, and men have a general knowledge 
of this fact. 

Ard yet men have been ignorant of these things, 
in periods that have gone by. They have been quite 
ignorant of them. They have but imperfectly obey- 
ed them at best. And whole ages may live and die 
and not know how much God has stored up for men 
through natural laws. We do not understand their 
full power and office. We have an idea of what light 
is, but we have only a blush of a knowledge of its 
entire nature and all its functions. We hardly sus- 
pect the capacity of solar light. Who would have 
drezmed twenty-five years ago that the sun Was & 
portrait painter? Who would have dreamed twenty- 
five years ago that evary man could possess the por- 
trait of his friends? Who would have dreamed 
twenty-five years ago that the poor soldier when 
going to battle could carry with him likenesses of his 
mother, his sweetheart, and his brothers and sisters, 
at the cost of a few shillings? Aad yet all these 
powers of the sun to paint pictures which have bat 
lately been disclosed, it has carried in its bosom from 
the beginning of the world. Telescopes existed in 
poesibility long before they existed in reality. And 
all that the sun has yet concealed you do not know. 
No man knows what things are still to ceme to the 
werld from the sun The sun is crammed full of dless- 
ings to be unfolded when we have found out the 
things that are in it. And all the great natural laws 
of the globe have existed frem eternity. The fact 
that they have not ceveloped themselves does not 
militate againsé the fact that they have existed, that 
God made thens, that he has controlled the earth by 
them, and that they were designed to work out a 
great histery. 

Whole ages may Tive and die, I repeat, witheut 
knowing how much God has stored up for the world 
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upon the periods of relative advance in the world, 
doubts that these laws were real divine laws, and 
that they held supremacy in the past. They con- 
tained more than men knew them to contain. 

For instance, take natural laws as applied to every- 
part of husbandry. We know that if a man studies 
God's thoughts in natural laws, in respect to hus- 
bandry, his crops are better, his flocks are better, his 
horses and cows and sheep and hogs arebetter. We 
know that a knowledge of natural laws in respect to 
deep tillage, plant-food, seed-forms, etc., makes the 
earth double and quadruple its blessings to men. Four 
whole ages men knew nothing about these things. 
Those famines which visited the children of Israel 
and Egypt cannot visit modern husbandry. For the 
most part the famine of Kansas could not have hap- 
pened if the people of that state had been in a settled 
condition, so that they could have applied deep tillage 
and those other things by which husbandry protects 
itself against the invasions of nature; but see how 
for the want of such instrumentalities husbandry has 
reeled and staggered there. Go and look at one of our 
scientific farms, and see how it is guarded against 
the effects cf drouth and other circumstances un- 
favorable to husbandry. Underdraining—how long 
has it been since the world has known anything about 
the advantages of this practice? How longhave mea 
understood that water that goes out under warms the 
soil, and makes it rich, while water that goes out on 
the top, exhaling, cools the soil, and makes it poor? 
How long has the idea prevailed that plants have 
life, and eat by the bottom and breathe by the top, and 
must be provided fer accordingly? For centuries the 
world did not know anything about these things, and 
the reasons of the poverty of tillage have been that 
they did nct know anything about them. They suf- 
fered the penalty of their ignorance of them. Butthe 
laws were not different because they did not know 
anything about them, and suffered the penalty of their 
ignorance concerning them. 

Appiy these laws to mechanic arts. All laws 
which have been set to work in harnesses of iron 
—for we call machines laws inharness—were just as 
willing to work a thousand yearsagoas now. Steam 
had the same power to drive engines in Paaraoh’s 
time that it has now. Moses might have carriéd the 
children of Israel between Egypt and the Holy Land 
in cars if he hadknown enough. It was not because 
the same law of steam did not exist then that exists 
now, but because, existing, it had not been foand 
out, that he did not doit. It took them furty years to 
reake the journey, and those that were aduits when 
they started did not get through the desert. 

How have the world remained in poverty because 
while God-ordained laws meant for blessing to them 
have hung suspended in the air, they did not know 
them nor obey them! If they had known them and 
obeyed them they would have had the fruition of them. 
It seems very strange—this economy of God, in 
which he thrusts into the door of life a million of his 
children, saying, ‘Go, live, and find out how to live.” 
That is the very point of the divine economy. The 
finding cut how to live, you know, is what whets a 
man sharp. That is the ordained law of existence. 
There were men that lay down and shook with cold 
and burned with fever, right under trees that 
possessed properties which, if they had availed them- 
selves of them, would have cured them ; but ‘they 
knew nothing about them. One day a poor Indian 
crept down to a spring where one of these trees had 
been overthrown by the wind, and drank of the 
water, which was bitter, and the drinking of which 
cured him. Some of his friends drank of it and were 
cured, also. And it was found out that in quinine 
there was cure for chills and fever. Before them, 
millions of men shook to pieces for the want of just 
that knowledge, and nobody gave it to them. There 
was cure in the bitter of these trees, but a knowledge 
of it was not disclosed. Trees have been full of 
remedies, the clouds have been doctors, every river 
has been adapted to cure disease by the most normal 
and appropriate methods ; and yet men have sickened 
and bloated and died for want of knowledge of these 
things. 

I say, “ God organized this world for health.”’ Men 
hearing me say it laugh at me, and point to the hos- 
pital, and say, ‘‘Is that evidence that the world was 
organized for hesith?’’ I say, ‘“‘ Yes; the hospital is 
the best emblem in this world that God punishes men 
for the violation of the laws of health.” Well, why 
did he not tell us those laws? Why did you not fiad 
them out? God does not read the book of nature to 
you. Hewroteit, and you are to find out its contents. 
But the laws of health were the same six thousand 
years ago as they are now. The fact that they were 
not known in past ages is no evidence that they did 
not exist then. The fact that the laws of husbandry 
and mechanic arts were not known is no evidence 
that there were no laws of husbandry and mechanic 
arts. 

Now I say in respect to righteousness, that tf is 
the Divine law of the world, and that it has been 
from the beginning ; and if men point to the squab- 
blings of men, and the disturbed condition of human 
affairs, and say, “ Great evidence of righteousness !”’ 
I say, as in the case of the hospital, that the fact that 
men have been made wretched and miserable for not 
obeying this law, is evidence that it is the law by 
which the world is governed. If it were not, there 
would be no penalty for its violation. 

Moral laws stand on the same ground that physical 
and scientific laws do. They were ordained in the 
beginning, and they have been operative in their 
course down to our day. It makes no d-fference 
whether men believed it or not. They existed, and 
they were a part of God’s organization. They were 
advancing toward the period when they shéuld work 
out their full result. 

So it has been with the law of purity and justice 
and rectitude. God has had it in his heart to make 
it omnipotent and universal. Men in their ignorance 
and wickedness have resisted it, and fallen under its 
strokes ; but that does not alter the fact that it is 
supreme, imperative, and indispensable to the welfare 
of the race. 

III. It remains only to show, before coming to the 
applications which I shall make, that this law is 
specially commanded to every Christian. This law of 
righteousness which, as I have said, governs God, 
which is the very center of divine legislation, and 
which is to determine and supervise the results of 
time, is by our Savior made to be, by express com- 
mand, the supreme law of our individual life. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
ecousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. 

Chiist was speaking to those who were sawing, and 
hammering, and plowing, and sowing, and toiling in 
every way, and trying to get bread, and clothes, and 
fuel, and the various things that are indispensable to 
physical comfort. 
of men who were accustomed to say, “ Self- preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature.” Christ said, ‘The 
highest carries the lowest; the greater includes the 
lesser. Seek first the moral element—the element of 
truth and righteousness—and in seeking that, by the 
very law of your creation, you cannot help taking the 
other things with you. They will folfow of necessity.” 
If you take the top first you leave the bottom; but if 
you take the bottom first, that carries the toy with it. 
You can lift the roof and not the foundatiena, but you 
cannot lift the foundation and not the roof. And the 
foundation of human life is rectitude, righteousness. 

In view of this exposition, I remark : 

1. If this is the law of the divine government, we 
have an unmistakable indication of the direction in 
which history is hereafter to travel. Llistory has 
occupied itself in showing one of two things: the 
wreck of things that have net pursued the course of 
this law; or else that as nations have grown, they 
have grown along the line of rectitude—have, in other 
words, lived in the observance of moral principles, in- 
stead of mateaial and physical ones. 

Listen, now, to the passage of our text, and see 
what is promised, and what is the divine purpose : 

«The Lerd shall enduve for ever; he hath pre- 
pared his throne for judgment. And he shall judge 
the world in righteousness, he shall minister judg- 
ment to the people in uprightness. Tae Lord also 
will be a refoge for the oppressed, a refuge in times 
of trouble. And they that know thy name will put 
their trust in thee: for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken 
them that seck thee.’’ 

That is the divine purpose. That is the constitu- 
tion on which God aéministers his gevernment in 
this world. His throne is bu'lt for it. His adminis- 
tration proposes it. He lives to execute it. And if 
you would know by what lines, by what longitudes 
and latitudes, God permits the world to sail, there 
they are. They are the moral elements of righteous- 
ness. 

2. All nations thet mean success and permanence 
rust accept this fundamental law of the universe— 
justiee, mercy, goodness. In other words, moral law 
must stand permanrcnt. I declare the truth of God's 
Word when I say that the higher law is the only law 
that carries insurance and permanence with national 
life. And any nation that stands to say, “Let us 
have gocd husbandry, let us have good mechanic arts, 
let us have good commerce and manufactures, let us 
have gocd material life, and then we are : strong 
enough,” and that scornfully tells its base politicians 
and miserable, hireling, besotted ministers to say, 
“ Those that are talking about a higher law, and as- 
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you can touch, and taste, and hand over the counter, 
are talking about something that is a metaphysical 
ism”—any such nation cannot long stand. Let any 
man that talks so hear the truth of God’s Word, that 
the prosperity of a nation depends upon its conform- 
ity to invisible moral laws. I stand to declare that 
justice is worth more than the corn-fields of the con- 
tinent. I stand to declare that right between man 
and man is worth more than all the freights of all 
the sbips that whiten the sea. I stand to declare 
that there is not in the king’s crown, nor in the 
scepter of any monarch, such a power as there is in 
simple mercy between human beings. I stand to 
declare that the secret of national compac‘ness is in 
national conscierce, national affection, and national 
faith in moral ideas. AndI stand to declare that 
the period in which men scoff at moral laws and 
moral truths, is a period of rank infidelity and utter 
apostasy. The form of religion may stand in such a 
period, but it will be worm-eaten ; it will be dead; it 
will be retten. And if you want to know which way 
natiors are to go to find prosperity, let me tell you 
that every nation that means to be prospered must 
steer straight to the light-house of the universe. And 
what is that? God’s heart. Any nation that steers 
for any other thing, will run upon shoals and rocks. 

3. We have in all conflicts of nations a test by 
which to discern their probable fate. Where nations 
are in conflict, and both sides are merely passional, 
turbulent, there is no discriminating element by 
which to determine which way they will go. In such 
a case war is but the outbreaking blotches of corrup- 
tion on both sides. But where one side represents a 
moral interest, and the other a selfish interest; where 
on one side a moral interest has the supremacy, and 
on the other a selfish interest has the supremacy, we 
bave a sure criterion by which to judge of the fate of 
each. The side that represents a moral interest is 
ceitain to survive, and the one that represents a sels 
ish interest is just as certain to perish. There have 
been cases in history in which the triumph of the 
right has been adjourned, or has been achieved indi® 
ferent places and different ways from those which 
we had in our mind; but the moral element has been 
on the increase from the beginning of time to this 
day. It has been embodied in the reformatory iasti- 
tuticns of the world ; and those institutions which 
have represented the moral elements have been mul- 
tiplied, and have been permanent and transmissible ; 
while these which have represented the lower feel- 
ings have been mutable, changeable, and evanescent. 
There were institutions before the days of Christ. 

tome had institutions; Athens had institutions; 
Egypt had institutions, but they represented the low- 
er feelings for the most part. The ins‘itutions that 
w<re formed on the highest plane represented taste, 
the spirit of beauty. The rest were institutions that 
represented the passions, fur the most part, like those 
of robber bands arrayed against robber bands. And 
all naticns whose laws, and institutions, and organi- 
zations, and policy, have represented feelings below 
the middle line, have been like the shifting sands of 
the desert, have had no stability; whereas there 
never was an institution that represented a moral 
principle, that did not perpetuate itself, being carried 
from one place and period to another. If you look 
into the conflict of nations, you shall find that they 
have gone up or down according as they were on the 
right or wrong side, and that the moral element has 
always been predominant. And in our time, if you 
will look abrcad in the world, you shall find that in 
the conflicts of the last three hundred years the thiags 
that have been victorious have represented, as nearly 
as in the imperfect state of the world which prevailed 
they could, the moral elements. 

Which is the strongest throne on the globe to-day ? 
Why, the English, unquestionably : partly because a 
noble, virtuous, and illustrious woman sits upon it. 
An everlasting answer to those who say thst a 
woman ought not to speak and vote is the fact that 
the proudest.sovereign in the world to-day is Queen 
Victoria. Ske dignifies womanhood and motherhood, 
and she is fit to sit in empire. That is one reason 
why the English throne is the strongest. But that is 
not tke only reason. It is strongest also because it 
is so many-legged. It stands on thirty millions of 
people. It represents the interests of the masses of 
its subjects. Another reason why England is the 
strongest nation, is because it is the most Christian 
nation; because it has the most moral power. Ithas 
more than we have. Welike to talk about ourselves 
on the Fourth of July, we love to fan ourselves with 
eulogies ; but we are not to be compared to-day with 
old England. I know her surly faults; I know her 
stubborn conceit; I know how many things are 
mischievous among her poor common people, among 
her operatives of the factory, and among her serfs of 
the mine; but, taking her up one side and down the 
other, there is not another nation that represents so 
much Christianity as old England. If you do not like 
io hear it, I like to say it! And the strongest power 
on the globe to-day is that kingdom. It is the strong- 
est kingdom, and the one that is least liable to be 
shaken cown. England? she has been destroyed 
every ten or fifteen years from the time of the 
Armada to the present day, in the prophecies of men. 
Every few years she has been about to be overthrowa 
by sea; she has been about to be plowed up by land ; 
she has been about to be stripped of her resources in 
India and in other parts of the globe. Nations have 
fermed alliances against her; the armies and fleets 
of the civilized world have gone about her; her 
interests, political and pecuniary, have been repeat- 
edly and violently assailed ; and yet she has stood, as 
she now stands, mistress of the seas, and the strong- 
est power on earth, because she has represented the 
moral elements. 

Which is the next strongest nation? Cooped up 
in the mountains there is a little handful of intelligent 
and moral wasps, the Swiss, quick to fly, quick to get 
angry, and sharp to sting! Austria has opened her 
mouth to swallow them, and shut if again without 
them! France has thought to make a mea! of them, 
but has not had the pleasure of their digestion. Italy 
has sought te devour them, but has not enjoyed the 
coveted morsel! Prussia has wanted to eat then, 
but has not done it! They have not been a people to 
be eaten. They have been invuinerabie. And their 
country has been a refuge for the oppressed. Men 
that have run away from home because they were so 
fond of liberty that they could not live in their native 
jar¢, have found a refuge in the fastnesses cf Swiizer- 
lance. It was in the city of Geneva that Calvin lived. 
You may put some musk or camphor in a chest, and 
after it has been exposed to the air three hundred 
veers it will smell about as strong as when you put 
it there. Now o!d Jobn Calvin lived in Geneva, and 
they Lave not been able to get him out! That place 
smells streng of him to this hour! Calvinism gave a 
conception of God as a God supreme, infin‘te, om- 
nipotent, for justice, for rectitude. This was the 
power of Calvinism. There were other things bslong- 
ing to it—such, for instance, as the “five points *— 
but its grand central power was this : the dignity it 
gave to man in the character of a Cod presented to 
him as Father and as Governor. 

Which is the next strongest people? Weil, I sup- 
pose it may be said to be the French just now. But 
the French Government is like the ocean. The oecan 
never fails, but its waves are all the time failing. 
The waves, so to speak, of the French Government 
perish, but the French people never perish. Why is 
that Governmeit so strong? Because Louis Napo- 
leon has the advantage of being a cosmopolitan 
sctclar. He was sent to New York and all over the 
world. Although born with the reputation of having 

| by misteke some reyal blood in his veins, he yet 
went a vagabond through the earth, and lived with 
the common people, instead ef beinz shut up witha 
‘Jesuit schoolmaster. As a result of his universal 
education, he accepts the civilization of the age. 
He looks over Europe, and says, “I see the way in 
which things are tending: they are tending toward 
liberty. Imean to sit fast in my saddle, but I shall 
do it by accepting the progress of the world ia this 
direction. Itéshall be my instrumentof power.” And 
although he may do it selfishly, he does it wisely ; 
avd while deing it his power has grown in spite of 
every throne in Europe; and to-day he stands firmer 
than at any other period. 

And if you look st the different natiens of the 
globe, what has been the direction in which they 
have advanced? Have they not been steadily going 
toward the moral faculties? Have they not gone, 
by degrees, from the besilar to the coronal regions of 
the mind? Have not material and physical notions 
been giving way to spiritual ideas? For three hund- 
red years has not every bad and every cluster that 
has been thrown out by the advancing nations been 
toward the sugar of righteousness ? 

Such has been the history of past times. Now 
where is the world? What are the points on which 
the Sun of righteousness she¢s its beams. if they are 
not these veiy points which represent the develop- 
ment of men and forces toward righteousness, jastice 
truth, and mercy ? F 

God has called this nation to a conflict in its turn, 
thanks be to his name. Befere, we were like a child 
with the measles. It is sick and fevered and cross 
and unmanageable, because they will not come out. 
At last the nurse gives it saffron, and they come out ; 
and everybody says, “Good, and now that they are 
out, let us keep them out, and we can cure them.” 
We were in the same condition that the child was 
while the disease was in its blood, and we were liable 





to die ; the difficulty was liable to settle on the eye, 
and make us blind, or in the ear, and make us deaf; 
we were becoming adumbrated and stupefied by this 
poison ; but Ged has been pleased to strike it out, and 
we will see toit that it keeps out! 

In this conflict there are two sides ; and what are 
the things represented by these two sides? Well, the 
Southern states are confederates, and what is their 
insignia? Now I marvel that when they sat in coun- 
sel about their flag, they should have had any doubt 
as to what to adopt for their emblem. It ought to 
have been a man on a whisky puncheon, with his 
foot on a black man’s neck, and having for his moito, 
“God and my nigger,” instead of “God and my 
right ;’’ for they both mean the same thing in the 
South. They have gone to war on no other principle 
than this : that they have a right to own their work- 
men. We have gone to war on the principle that 
every man has a right to own himself. And I put 
these principles together, and lay them before 
the throne of God, and call the righteous Judge 
to look upon them and judge between us. The 
states of the South have gone to war because 
they claim the right to own men. We have 
gone to war determined that the doctrine that 
one man has a right to own another shall not be a 
national dcctrine in this land. They have attempted 
to take the Government out of our hands because we 
will not accede to that doctrine. If they are right, 
may God give them the victory. If righteousness is 
on our side, I need not tell you on which side God 
will be found ; on which side his angels will blow the 
trumpet of victory ; nor in which direction the world 
is to advance. I am just as sure that we shall be 
victorious as I am that there will be an end to the 
conflict. Not so much, however, on account of our 
strength and resources being greater than theirs. 
Men cipher on this question—and that is well enough. 
They say, “ Tne statistics show that they have eight 
millions and we eighteen millions.”” They calculate 
how maay the South have over eighteen and under 
forty-five, and how many we have between those ages ; 
how many thcy have in the field, and how many we 
have in the ficld ; how many they can spare for their 
army, and how many we can spare for our army 
—ard that is very well. They reckon how much 
morey the South have in the bank, and how much we 
have in the bark—and that is very well. Taey esti- 
mate how many ships the South have in their navy, 
and how many we have in our navy—and that is very 
well. They tell how we can cloze all the ports of the 
South, and shut all the passages leading from their 
territory, se that they cannot breathe—and that is 
very well. These things are not to be thrown out of 
the account. But when I cipher, I do not cipher in 
that way. I believe that they are bound to fail in this 
corflict because they have put themselves against the 
course of God in history; because they have put 
themselves against the course of God's law as it has 
been administered since the world began ; because 
they represent a principle of unrighteousness. I 
believe in this United States Government, I believe 
in God, I believe that ke is supreme, and I believe that 
he will give success to that which is right, and defeat 
to that which is wrong ; and therefore I believe that 
we shall have the victory. 

And now, in view of these things, I have one more 
remark to make, and that is this : 

My brethren, you are liable, in tais outburst of na- 
tional feeling, to make up your mind as to what is 
right and best on wrong grounds. Take care that you 
refuse to consider this question on any other than the 
highest ground. Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
a!l other needed things shall be added to you. Let no 
man, then, begin to count what is best in reference to 
the agriculture of this country—that will take care of 
itself. There issomething higher. Letno one reckon 
what is best in reference to the manufacturing inter- 
est of this nation— that is too low. Let no person 
discuss what is best in reference to the commerce of 
this land. Do not consider this subject in reference 
to material prosperity at all. Take the Christian view 
of it, and see what is best for the conscience and 
heart of this people ; for that which is best for the 
conscience and heart, is best for every other part. 
Your fields will be well tilled, when you have Chris- 
tian men to till them. ‘Your fleets will multiply and 
grow rich, and your valleys will be filled with the 
music of rattling manufactories, when you have a 
people brought up to think, first, “What is the truth 
of God in man, in society, andintime?”’ Give to your 
thoughts, and give to the public sentiment of this na- 
tion, a religious and moral direction, and you cannot 
fail to carry with these things all the minor interests 
of life. 

And once more let me say this: We must not judge 
of this matter by our senses. I hear a great many 
people saying, “It is awful, awful, to think of breth- 
ren killing each other!’ How awful has it been for 
brethren to whip each other on the plantation? I; is 
only white brethren that you are thinking of. Butare 
there no other brethren besides these? A great many 
say, * Oh, this civil war is a dreadfal thing!” I think 
it is a dreadful thing, but I think there is something 
else that would be more dreadful. To have let such 
wickecness as exists in this nation go on without 
remedy, would have been more dreadful. This war 
is a great evil, but the things that it is meant to cure 
are greater evils. 

Now while we are not to be cruel, nor to talk lightly 
of the shedding of blood, there are higher things to be 
considered. Peace is not the best thing. Righteous- 
ness is better than peace. Peace will open your stores 
again, start your banks again, set your machinery 
agoing once more; but you have no right to ask for 
peace till God has established righteousness. That 
is the Christian doctrine. And then, when righteous- 
ness is established, our peace shail be like a river ; 
then our peace shall be broad, reaching from bank to 
bank ; and either side shall be lined with pleasant 
trees, that God shall fill with sweet fruits, and with 
leaves for the healing of the nations. 

Let us, then, pray that God wil! establish justice 
and Jiberty, and not let the trumpet cease to blow, 
nor the sword to cevour, until in his own way and 
time he has established righteousnezs. For that he 
ives; for that he reigns; for that he has raised up 

this nation, and ecucated us, and brought us to the 
ciisis of our being. God grant that we may not have 
peace till righteousness is established ia this land. 

Oh, ye that have jaid up prayers in heaven, rever- 
end men, and our ancestors, pray God with us that 
there may be no peace fill this nation is cleansed 
from its abominations. Christian brethren, let us 
join our prayers with the prayers of the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-bornin heaven, that 
God may give us peace, but righteousness first. 








Acligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


The Congregational Library Association.—The Eighth 
Apniversaly of this Association was held in the Berkeley- 
street church on Tuesday at 3} o’clock p.m. Notwith- 
stading the distance from the reputed center of Boston, 
the audience was larger than most of the gatherings of 
the week, and embraced an unusually large proportion of 
clergymen. Perhaps the desire to see the new and 
spacious chu'ch-edifice, whose erection in that rapidly 
growing part of the city has awakened s> much interest 
in the public generally, might have contributed to sweil 
the numbers; though the announcement of Dr. Kitchel 
as the speaker, and “the New England Zone” as the 
subject, would be likely to gather an intelligent assembly 
anywhere. 

Afier aFuding to the respectable age of the West, (full 
forty years,) as giving it authority to speak for itself, he, 
a Western man, from a Western staud-point, described 
the progress and influence of New England in that direc- 
tion. The facts and illustrations, and the results to 
which they were intended to conduct his audience, were 
felicitous and forcible. New England was no longer 
bourded on the west by the Hudeon River, but by the 
Pacific Ocean, and was 2s distinctively seen in the valley 
of the Mississippi as along the Connecticut. Her insti- 
tutions, her character-civil, religious, educational— 
were already reproduced, or in a process of reproduction, 
2ll the way across the continent. In tracing the west- 
ward progress of her Congregational church-polity, Dr. 
Kitchel desciibed the eperation whereby, for thirty-six 
years (from 1801 to 1837) under the so ealled “ Pian of 
UOnicn,” Congregationalisin in the West gave its increase 
chiefly to the Presbyterians, who, nevertheless, through 
the workings of an intense denominational spirit, cut off 
whole synods from the General Assembly, to be subse- 
quently formed into the ‘“ New-School Presbyterian 
Church.” This portion of the address was a lucid state- 
ment of facts which probably not one in fifty of the 
audience had ever got a clear conception of before The 
whole performance may be characterized as eminently 
in#tructive in its subject-matter, chaste in its composi- 
tion, and impressive in its deljvery. 

Frem the brief abstract of the Annual Report, pre- 
sented by the Secretary, Dr. Clark, it appears that valua- 
ble additions have been made to the Library and Reading- 
room during the year, though, ia consequence of 
unfavorable times, the effort to complete the endowment 
of tke Asseciation by the employment of a financial 
agercy, has been temporari!y suspended, while unsoli- 
cited dora'ions, to the amount of a few hundred dollars, 
aside from the rental of rooms, have come into the 
treasury, ard, it is hoped, will continue to come. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Great Falls.—Rev. H. Q. But- 
terfield was installed pastor of the church and society at 
Great Falls on Thursday, May 23d. The Installing Coun- 
cil appointed Rev. A. Tobey of Durham, Moderator, and 
Rev. W. L. Gage of Portsmouth, Scribe. The examina- 
tion was carefully conducted, although not protractedly, 
and no doubt was manifested of the soundness of the 
candidate in the principles of our religion. The result ef 





the council was unanimous. The public exercises were 
as follows : 


[JUNE 6, 1861. 


Introductory Prayer, Rev. Mr. Chapman of Newmarket - 
Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. Mr. Cook of We'ls; Prayer, 
Rev. Mr. Bradford of Salmon Falls; Sermon, Rev. Professor 
~—— of Brunswick, Me. ; Charge to the Pastor, Rey, Mr. Tobey 
of Durbam ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr Palmer of 
Rochester ; Address to the People, Rev. Mr. 4 of Portsmouth : 
Closing Prayer, Rey. Mr. Gorman, Lebanon, Me.—Recorder, ' 


Lebanon.—July 4, 1861, the people of Lebanon propose 
to celebrate as the 100th anniversary of the settlement of 
that town. The Committee of the town have issued an 
invitation to all absent natives to return on the occasion 
ig | announce that an address will be delivered by Rey. 
D. H. Allen, D D, of Walnut Hills, 0., and a poem read 
by Rev. C. H. Fay of Providence, R. I. 


MASSACHUSETIS—The Congregational Union at 
Boston.—A public meeting in behalf of the American 
Congregational Union was held in the Meunt Vernon 
church yesterday afternoon—Reyv. Leonard Bacon Presi- 
dent of the Society, in the chair. The audience was very 
large, and great iv terest was manifested in the proceedings. 
After singing by the choir, and prayer by Rev. Dr Kirk 
the President made the opening address. In the course 
of his remarks, alluding to the first Congregational meet- 
ing-house on this continent, he said it had a flat roof, like 
a platform—neither the Saybrook nor the Cambridge Plat. 
forms—but a platform for a battery, upon which they 
planted the guns with which they enforced peace, and 
manifested the embodiment of that Cromwellian maxi 
“Put your trust in God and keep your powder dry.” He 
spoke of the necessity of winning peace against those 
who would disturb it, by the strong arm of the sword, and 
showed how the early Congregationa!ists won their peace 
with the Indians, and gave the land peace for forty years. 

Dr. Leonard spoke with eloquence and power upon the 
national crisis, and the duty of Christians in relation to it. 

tev. I P. Langworthy, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Union, gave a statement of the operations of the Union 
since its formation. They had built nearly one hundred 
churches during their operations, mostly in the West. 
During the last year the Union had contributed to the 
building of thirty-nine houses of worship. 

Rev. A. L. Stone next addressed the Union in a pleasing 

ard familiar manner, preparatory to the introduction of 
the speakers from New York, welcoming the reverend 
gentlemen from that city and state. He drew a vivid and 
thrilling picture of the new and strong bonds ia which 
the people of Boston and New York are united through 
recent occurrences, when the New York regiment divided 
their scanty rations with the Massachusetts regiment. 
And in welcoming the visitors from the West, he thanked 
Gcd that that great section had given us a President sent 
of God, he firmly believed, to save the nation. 
_ Rev. Jos. P. Thompson of New York spoke in a pleas- 
ing strain in reply to Mr. Stone’s welcome, and in a patri- 
otic strain in reference to the spontaneous uprising of the 
people which stands as the last wonder of the world; re- 
garded by some as hardly less than a miracle. He con- 
tended that we must throw into the war the religious 
element, if we would save the country from demoraliza- 
ticn. Mr. Thompson was particularly eloquent on the 
heroic spirit that has sprung upin our midst ; and he con- 
templated a glorious future from the sacrifices and toils 
we sre now enduring. As for the blood of the heroic 
Ellsworth, what a line of heroes will spring up from that 
common tide ! 

Rev. Dr. Palmer of New York, in commencing his 
remarks, spoke of a clergyman who four weeks age 
thought he would preach a sermon to the people to sus- 
tain their patriotic fecling. So he selected for a text this 
passage : “ And there fell down many slain, because the 
war was of God.” He preached that forenoon, and as he 
preached he warmed to his subject ; he laid it over to the 
next Sunday, and the next and last Sabbath was his 
fourth upon the same theme, and there is no knowiag 
when he will exhaust it. He spoke this by way of illus- 
trating how the hearts of all the people in every circle, at 
every meeting, for every purpose, gravitate to the one 
great subject. He thought of the meetiog of Congrezga- 
tional Union then in progress and considered it the best 
Union meeting yet, for its tendency was to save the 
Union, to save the country. 

I was down in Richmond awhile ago, and found that 
eight millions of dollars worth of God’s immortal beings 
sold annually there, so that when Richmond falls, my 
heart, for one, will be glad. 

Rev. Dr. Kitchel of Detroit, Mich —There never was 
a time, he said, when it so became good men to rejoice 
and put their trust in God as now, trusting with a perfect 
heart and willing mird. 

Rev. Dr. Budington, Brooklyn, N. Y., was the closing 
speaker of the remarkable Congregational Union War- 
Meeting. Every speaker was emphatic on the war; the 
prayer was a war prayer, the hymns selected had a 
martial ring in them, “ America’ swelled out in full 
diapason from the organ, joined with the full chorus of 
the voices of the congregation, and only the benediction 
contemplated peace and love and joy, and that not until 
peace had been gained by the sword, and the cause of 
liberty had been rebaptized in blood.—Adlas. 


Pawtucket.—Mr. George Dana Blodgett, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Theological Seminary, Chicago, was ordained 
as an evangelist, May 8.h, in the Congregational church, 
Pawtucket. After due examination by the council, the 
services of the ordination were performed as follows: 

Invocation and Reading of Scriptures, Rev. Stewart Sheldon 
of Central Falls; Prayer, Rev. L Swaine of Providence ; Sec- 
mon, from Phil. iii. 8, Rev. T. Thayer of Newport; Ordaining 
Prayer, Rev. J. Leavitt of Providence ; Charge, Rev. C Blod- 
gett of Pawtucket, (father of the candidate ;) Right Hand, Rev. 
L. Whiting of Providence; Concluding Prayer, Rev. J. 0. Batney 
of Seekonk. 

CONNECTICUT—Fairhaven.—Mr. J. R. McLean, of 
the last graduating class of Princeton, has received and 
accepted a unanimous call to the Center church, Fair 
Haven, Ct, as successor to Rev. W. B. Lee, tow of the 
Greere-avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn. Mr, 
McLean is to be ordained and installed early in June next. 


ENCGLAND—Congregational Union of Eagland and 
Wales —The annual assembly of this body was held on 
Tuesday morning, at Falcon-square chapel, London. 
Rev. Mr. Mial], the President of the Union for the cur- 
rent year, read an important paper on the present aspects 
of Congregationalism in relation to other bodies. Tev. 
G. Smith, the Secretary of the Union, read the annual 
report, which, after some remarks by Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
was adopted. The report, among other particulars, 
stated that, in addition to the several institutions which 
had been originated by the Unior, and which had been 
felt to be of practical value in advascing the cause of 
Christ in connection with a Congregational church 
polity, there had been recently formed the London Con- 
gregational Association, to aid in the evangelization of 
London, ard to promote the fraternal fellowship of the 
churches. Upwards of 4,000 copies of the year-book for 
1861, ard 15 500 of the Congregational hymn-book, had 
been sold. The sum of £400 had been voted to The 
Christian Witness Fund for the relief of aged and 
#fflicted ministers ; £200 to the newly formed Pastors’ 
tetiring Fund, which had now reached the liberal amount 
of £20000; and a further grant of £100 had been made 
to the Pastors’ Insurance Aid Society. 


SCOTLAND —Glasgow.—We understand that at a 
meeting of the members of the Congregational chapel, 
Geerge square, Greenock, (Rev. Mr. Jarvie’s,) held on 
Wedresday evening, a proposal to introduce an organ 
into the chapel was carried by twelve of a majority. It 
is said, however, that there is little probability of the 
proposal being carried out, as a schisin would be the re- 
sult, several of the minority having signified their inten- 
tion to leave if the organ is introdu¢ed, and the majority 
are rot disposed to interrupt the unanimity of the congre- 
cation by enforcing their views.— Mail, . 


Perth.—We understand that the Coneregational church 
assembling in Canal-creeent chapel here, have invited 
Mr. Thomas Neave to be their pastor, and it is considered 
likely that he will accept the call. Mr. Neave is a native 
of Durdee, and presently student of divinity in the Con- 
eregaticral Theological Hall, Edinburgh, and it will be 
the beginning of Augu t till his setilement takes place. 
Rev. J. Pillans, their late esteemed pastor, conducted 
service in their chazel on Thursday eveninz.—Perthshire 
Advertiser. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


No Organ.—The Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
Englanc, in their last session at Liverpool, would not 
accept a congregation at Exeter, because they had aa 
organ in their church. Finally, the following resolutioa 
was adopted : 

“Remit the case of the Exeter congregation to the Presbytery 
of London, with instructions to urge upon it the imporiance of 
bringing i's public worship in closer accordance with the generat 
usage of the Church, and with full powers to sanction the coa- 
gregation as a settled charge, provided it agrees withia a reazon- 
able time to abandon the use of instrumental music.” 

The fun of itis this: Documental history shows that 
the organ was excluded from the Church of England, be- 
cause, as one of the bishops said, “it was a Jewish in- 
strument ; it Judsizes the Church ;” while some of our 
conservative men would not have an organ in the syna- 
gcgue, because it is a Christian instrument; it Christian- 
izes the synagogue.— Zhe Israslile. 


Chiniquy.—The Chicago Presbytery have had Father 
Chiniquy’s case under examination for several days. 
Certain grave charges have been made, says The 
Tribune, against his veracity and integrity in pecuniary 
matters. After a patient hearing, in the presence of 4 
large attendance of spectators, he was acquitted, by a 
majority of one, on the direct charges of dishonesty and 
falsehood, but censured for general carelessness and 
laxity in the manner of conducting his alms-asking expe- 
Gition. 

Potomac Presbyte:y.—This Presbytery met agreeably 
to adjournment in the Bridge-etreet church, Georgetown, 
on the 27th inst. Rev. Dr. Tustin was chosen modera- 
tor, and F. A. Tscheiffely, clerk. The principal object of 
the meeting was to consider the resignation of Rev. Dr. 
Bocock ef the pastoral charge of the Bridge-street eon- 
gregaticn. After a careful consideration of the case, it 
was resolved nem. con. that the resignation be accepted, 
and the church declared vacant on the iirst day of 
August, in aecordance with the request of Dr. Bocock, 
as indieated in his letter of resignation. 


EPISCOPAL. 


England.—Lord Lyttleton has obtained his Select 
Committee in the House of Lords on his bill for the sab- 
Givisicn of dicceses. It is eomposed of the following 
peers: 

The Archbishops ef Canterbury and York: the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Newcastle; the Earle of Derby. Shaftesbary, Car- 
narvon, Pewis, Grey, De Grey, and Ducie ; Viscount Eversley; 
Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Oxford, and Cariisle; 
Lords Herbert of Lea, Lytteleon, Redesdale, Stanley of Alderley, 
Overstcne, Ebury, and Chelmsford. The Committee appoint 
their own chairman. 

From a Committee like this, selected by Lord Lyttel- 
ton himself, we have a right te expect a wise and prac&- 
cal measure.—Church Journal. 


Bishop of Madras —Rev. Frederick Gell, B.D., has 
been appointed Bishop of Madras. He is a Rugbeian, too 
high Henors at Oxferd, and is domestic chaplain to the 
Bishop of Londen. The Record is delighted with ths ap- 
pointment, end one of its correspondents is anxious te 
testify his thankfulness to Almighty God for this appoint- 
ment by raising a fund to help the Bishop in the work to 
be done in his diocese. 


Trinity Church, Hartford.—This church—being the 
same building lately situated on the cerner of Asylum 








and Trumbull streets, and eccupied by the Unitarian se- 
ciety, and now re-erected on Sigourney street—was coa- 
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secrated to the worship of th 
forenoon, May 28th, by the Rig 
Rev. Pelham Wiliams (late of 
stituted rector on Wednesday 
Bishop Williams. 


Alabama Secesses—The C: 
at Montgomery adjourned to 
Bishop was elected. Previous 
a protracted and animated deba 
tion, proposed by Mr. T. W. 
adopted : 

Whereas, The Constitution of t 
adopted when the said Diocese actu: 
tion of its continuing to be, a part. 
Church in the United States ;” 

And whereas, The state of Alaban 
¥nited States ;— 

Therefore, It is hereby declared 
first Article of the Constitution of 
canons or purtions of canons depe 
void. 

It is furthermore declared that al! 
both diocesan and general, not ne 
recognition of the authority of the ( 
are hereby retained in force. 

This declaration is not to be cons 
trine, or communion, 


MISCELLA! 


Rev. Dr. Hamlin.—We und 
Hamlir, D.D., whose recent lect 
considerable attention in many 
steamer Arabia en route for Con 
immediately cemmence the c« 
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secrated to the worship of the Triune God on Tuesday 
forenoon, May 28th, by the Right Rev. Bishop Williams. 
Rev. Pelham Williams = of Wiscasset, Me.,) was in- 
stituted rector on Wednesday forenoon, May 29th, by 
Bishop Williams. 


Alabama Secesses —The Convention of the Diocese 
at Montgomery adjourned to meet in November. No 
Bishop was elected. Previous to the adjournment, after 
a protracted and animated debate, the following declara- 
tion, proposed by Mr. T. W. Walthall of Mobile, was 
adopted : 

Whereas, The Constitution of the Diocese of Alabama was 
adopted when the said Diocese actually was, and en the presump- 
tion of its continuing to be, a part of the “ Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States ;” 

And whereas, The state of Alabama is no longer a part of the 
Pnited States ;— 

Therefore, It is hereby declared by this Convention that the 
first Article of the Constitution of the Diocese, with all those 
canons or purtions of canons dependent upon it, are null and 


void. 

It is furthermore declared that all canons or portions of canons, 
both diocesan and general, not necessarily dependent upon the 
recognition of the authority of the Church of uhe United States, 
are hereby retained in force. 


This declaration is not to be construed as affecting faith, doo- 
trine, or communion, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rev. Dr. Hamlin.—We understand that Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlir, D.D., whose recent lectures on Turkey attracted 
considerable attention in many of our cities, sailed in the 
steamer Arabia en route for Constantinople, where he will 
immediately commence the college of which he is ap- 
pointed the first President. : 

This noble enterprise is carried forward notwithstand- 
ing the derangements and excitements consequent upon 
the war, mainly through the munificent donations of C. 
R. Rebert, Esq, of New York, although aided, we do not 
know to what extent, by other donors. Harvard is pre- 
paring one Professor and Yale another for this Oriental 
Cellege. 

We are informed that a unique and most beautiful gift 
has also been made by Mr. Corliss of Providence, R. L, 
and one that well accords with the antecedents of tie 
missionary. who, had he been chaplain of the “‘ Massa- 
chusetts Boys,’ would have lent a ready hand in putting 
their locomotive and railroad in order at Annapolis. The 
denation is a steam-engine, which will do the planing, 
sawing, molding, hoisting, etc , etc., for the college build- 
ings during their erection, and then, and afterwards, all 
other eperations which Yankee ingenuity may assign it. 
It is said to be one of the most perfect and beautiful 
engines ever built, and in this department no one has a 
higher reputation than Mr. Oorliss, It must be gratifying 
te all our readers to sce American benevolence, learning, 
and ski!l thus introducing into the East the influences 
and blessings of a pure Christianity, and of a Christian 
civilization — Boston Recorder. 


Effects of tho Irish Revivals upon Sabbdath-Schools. 
—The Sabbath-Schwol Society for Ireland held its annual 
meeting in Dublin last week, the Earl of Roden in the 
chair. The total number of schools reported is 2,705; of 
scholars, 233300; and of gratuitous teachers, 21,302. 
The Bible is read by 153 968, of whom 67,926 are adults 
above a age of fifteen. Within two years there had 
been crease Of 52 schools, 18,138 scholars, and 1.830 
teachers in the province of Ulster, a result which is as- 
cribed to the late revivals. 











MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Abbotti—Rev. E. F. Abbott has removed from Surry, 
where he has been stated supply. 

Amet—Edward Ames, son of Bishop Ames of the M. E. 
Church, is a non-commissioned officer in the Zonave 
Regiment cf U. S. treops now at Evansville, Ind. A son 
ef Dr. Durbin is also in one of the Pennsylvania com- 
panies. 

Bailey—Rev. C. Bailey, South Ru‘land, N. Y., accepted 
a call from the Baptist church at Philadelphia, Jetferson 
co., N. Y. 

Barber—Rev. Nelson Barber is supplying the Congre- 
gational church in Sullivan. 

Barkley—Rev. A. H. Barkley has accepted a cal! to 
the Bethei and Mount Zion churches, Miss. 

Beecher—Rev. William H Beecher is ready to act as 
supply for any vacant pulpit for a longer or shorter time. 
He may be aridressed at North Brookfield. 

Rennett—Rev. Ira Bennett of Webster has accepteda 
call to the church in Manchester, Ontario co. 

Bingham—Rev. Joel F. Bingham of Cleveland has been 
elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric at Chicago. 

Bissell—Rev. O-car Bissell has been dismissed at his 
ewn request from the charge of the Evangelical church 
in Westmoveland, N. H. 

Booth— Rev. J. W. Booth was ordained at the call of 
tie High street Baptist church, Baltimore, May 12:h. 

Bowenu—Rev. E. R. Bowen’s post-office is changed 
frem Waprpisger’s Falls, N. Y., to Springfield, Ohio. 

Boyce—Rev. W. B. Boyce, President of the Methodist 
Conference of Eastern British America, appointed by the 
English Cor ference, arrived in Halifax oa the 12th. 

Brown— cy. J. Newton Brown, D.D., it is stated in 
The Philadelphia Christian Chronicle, is to assist in the 
editorial m-nagement of that paper. 

Burroughs—Mr. Win. Burroughs, a graduate of Yale 
college of the class of 1843, has left 10,600 to the 
—— Professorship of Didactic Theology of that col- 

ege. 

Claggett— Rev. Wil'iam Claggett, East Alstead, is sup- 
plying the Congregati nai church in that place. 

Clark—Mr. J. B. Clark, of the sesior class at Andover, 
has received a cali from the First Congregational! church 
im Yarmouth. 

Cce—Rev. James W. Coe, at Sheboygan, accepted a 
call to St. Matthew’s church, Bloomington, Ill. 

Cooas—Rev. G. W. Coons haz consented to supply the 
church in Mayevilie, Ky., as his health mav permit. 

Comrto:—A. J. Compton, M.D., of the Western Pheo- 
logical Seminary, was crdained on the evening of the 
26th of May as a missionary to Brazil, under the direction 
of the American and Foreign Christian Usion. 

Covey—Rev. Walier Covey, Hamden, Del. co., has ac- 
cepted the call of the Baotist church of Milford Center. 

Crowe—Rev. James Crowe was unanimously called, 
on Friday evening, ihe 19:h inst., by the Ninth United 
Presbyte:ian cburch, Pitisburg. 

Dalrymp!e—Rev. S. RB. Dalrymple has removed from 
St. Paul’s church, Lock Haveu, to Grace church, Hones- 
dale, Pa. 

Davis—Rev. A. §. Davis has closed his labors with the 
First Baptist church at Providence, N. Y. 

Eédwards—tThe pastoral relation of Rev. Henry L. Ed- 
wards and tbe South Abington Union Calvinistic society 
have been dissolved. 

Fagan—Rev. W. T. Fazan has accepted the call of the 
Baptist church in South Norwalk to become their pastor, 
and will immediately commence his labors there. 

Farringion—Rev. Silas Farringten was installed pas- 
tor of the First Congregational (Unitarian) society in 
Eart Bridgewater, on Wednesday p.m., May 15th. 

Garfie!d—Rev. B. F. Gartield ef Fort Edward has en- 
tered upon his labers with the Baptist church at Ira, 
N 





Graccy—Rev. JT. Gracey of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence has been appointed a missionary to India. It is 
probabie that he will sail from Boston. 

Green—Rev. H. K. Green’s continued poor health has 
Jed him to resign his pastoral charge of the Tabernacle 
Baptiet church, Chicago. 

Griswoid—Rev. F. A. Griswold, formerly of Monticello, 
Min., has accepted an invitation from the church in 
Anderson, Ind. 

Guiseard—Rev. Uriah B. Guiscard, Banksville, accepted 
the call of the Second Baptist church, New London, Cr. 

Gundy—Rev. J. J. Gundy has accepted a call to the 
Baptist chureh at Port Byron, N. Y. 

Hadley—Prof. Henry Hadley of Union Seminary, N. Y., 
has been elected Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
N.-S. Presb. Theol. Seminary at Chicago. 

Hamlin—Rev. Dr. Hamlin of the Arabian Mission at 
Consiantirople sailed trom Boston last week in the Ara- 
bia, on his return to Turkey. 

Hibben— Deacen James Hibben of Northampton, Maes., 
who has spent the winter at the South, returned home on 
Saturday. He witnessed the bombardment of Fort 
Sumpter, and testifies that no lives were lost. 

Hunt— Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, better known as ‘Father 
Hunt,” a celebrated lecturer on temperance, has been 
elected chaplain of the Eighth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 

Ineketp—Rev. P. I. Inskeep, who had served nine 
yearsin the Methodist iineracy, was ordained recently, 
at the call of Liberty Bap. church, Iowa. 

Inskiy—Rev. J. S. Inskip, member of New York Con- 
fers nce, has been appointed chaplain to the Fourteenth 
Regiment, N. Y. 8. M. 

Irvit e—Rev. Samvel Irvine, D D,, a faithful minister 
in the Associate Presbyterian Church, died at Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio, on the 28th ult., aged 75. 

Johrson—Mr. Wm. M. Johnson, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, was ordained, May 1st, as pastor of she Presbyterian 
church (0.-S.) at Stillwater, N. Y. 

Kempsha}l—Rev. Evera:d Kempshall, First church at 
Batavia, has recently vacated the charge. 

_Kingsbury—Rev. A. Kingsbury, late of Fredonia, N. 
Le has eecepted the callof the Baptist church of Adrian, 
yeh 

Lum—Rev. Samuel Y. Lum, for several years pastor of 
the Congregaiional church in Lawrence, Kausas, and 
since District Agent of the American Home Missionary 
Society for that state, has accepted a cali to labor with 
the First Congrezational church in Ravenna, Ohio, of 
which Rev. J. ©. Hart was recently pastor. 

Lyou—Rev. J. Lyon, Owasso, Mich., accepted a call at 
Jefterson and Blenheim, Schoharie co, N. Y. 

M Falis—Rev. T. B. M’Falis, Methodist, has been called 
to the N.-8. Presbyterian church in Washington. 

Marn—Rev. Joseph R. Mann was installed pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian church ia Prisceton, 

Marsh—Rev. Spencer Marsh, recen'ly of Burlington, 
Vt., has received a cati_ fromthe Pressyterian church st 
Haverstraw Center, N. Y. 

Ma: tix—The post-ottice address of Rev. Joha W. Martin. 
D.D., is changed from Dee Run to Ashmun Institute, 
Oxfo:d, Chester co , Pa. 

Meson—Rev. Darwin A. Mason was ordained, May 4th, 
pastor of the Baptiet church, Rochester, Min. 

Moffat—Mr. W. T. Moffat was ordained to the United 
Presbyterian church of Somonauk, UL, on the 5th uit. 

Moorc—Rev. G. W. Moore, a Methodist minister for 
twelve years, has become pastor of the Warsaw and 
Hemiltcn Baptist church, Illinois. 

Mcrris—Rev. George Morris has received and accepted 
. waneieneus call from the Presbyterian church of Mans- 
teld, O. 

Narsau—Mr. Robert Hami!l Nassau has been ordained 
a3 an evangelist by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
having received an appointment asa missionary to Africa. 

Nos]—Rey. E. P. Noel and the Fairmount church were 
received from the New-School by the Old-School Presby- 
tery of St. Louis. 

orris—Rev. Mr. Norris of the Methodist Episcopal 
— was received recently by the Presbytery of Hud- 
Poalmer—The post-office address of Rev. George W. 
e T has been changed from Hinckly to Medina Village, 


‘Palmer—Rev. B. M. Palmer, D D., is a private in the 
— of the Cenfederate Guards, New Siteine, 
+ eairs—The pastoral relation of Rev. H. R. Peairs and 


5 po ah Townsville and Uniontown was dis- 





Pelan—The post-office address of Rev. James Pelan ia 
changed from Tiffin, Ohio, to Mason, Noxubee county, 
Mississippi. iv 

Perkins—Rev. Wm. Perkins of the Free Presbyterian 
Church has united with the United Presbyterian Church. 

Perkins—Dr. Aaron Perkins, formerly of Salem, N. J., 
has accepted the call to the pastorate of the Baptist 
church in Atchison, Kansas. 

Perkins—Rev. G. G. Perkins, a member of the Plym- 
outh Association, and formerly of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church, has —— . = to the Congregational 
church and society of Lakeville. ; ‘ 

Phelpse—Rev. phe Phelps, D.D., late of Beloit, Wis., 
bas arrived in California, pastor-elect of the 0.-S. church, 

cramento. 

.o —Rev. Dr. Pinckney, of the Church of the 
Asoaien Washington, is elected Bishop of the S:ate 
of Alabama by the Episcopal Convention. 

Putnam—Rev. John M. Putnam has removed from 
Dunbarton to Yarmouth. Me. 

Quigley—Rev. F. H Quigley has accepted a call from 
the church at East Bethany, Genesee co., N. Y. 

Read—Rev. Wm. Read of Belfast has accepted a call 
from the Baptist church in Sedgwick, Me. 

Scott—Rev. E. P. Scott, under appointment for the 
foreign field by the Missionary Union, was ordained at 
Chicago, May 8th. Rev. Dr. Colver presided over the 
council. 

Scott—Rev. George Scott’s post-office address is 
— from West Greenwood to Evansburg, Crawford 
co., Pa. 

Scott—The post-office address of Rev. J. M. Seott is 
changed from Winchester to Pine Grove, Ky. 

Scott—The post-office address of the Rev. James Scott 
is changed from Holmesburg to Frankford. 

Sheldon—Rev. Stewart Sheldon was installed as pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at Central Falls, R. L., 
April 17th. 

Shermer—Rev. H. B. Shermer has accepted a call to 
the Baptist church at Woodstown, Salem co., N, J. 

Sherwosd—Rev. D. W. Sherwood of Saugerties has ac- 
ceptcd a cal] to the Baptist church at Eas: Marion, Suf- 
folk co, N. Y. 

Smith—Mr. William Smith, a graduate of Union Theo- 
Jegical Seminary in the class of 1859, was ordained as 
pastor ef the Congregational church in Rockland, Me., 
May 14th. Seimon by Prof. Shepard. 

§m:th—Rev. J. L. Smith has entered upon the pas‘or- 
ate of the Batavia and Pembroke church. 

Stanley—The address of Rev. H. L. Stanley, recently 
of Jonesville, Mich., will, for the present, be Dankirk, 
Steele—At a meeting of the Philadelphia Reformed 
Presbytery, held on May 28th, Mr. David Steele accepted 
a cail from the Sixth Reformed Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia. 

Stewait—Rev. E. J. Stewart has received a call from 
the Presbyterian church of Bay City, Mich. 

Stockbridge— Rev J.C. Stockbridge, D.D , has resigned 
the pastorate of the Charles-street Baptist church, Boston. 

Taylor—Robert Taylor, a member of the Mercer Bar, 
was recently licensed to preach the Gospel. 

Tracy—Rev. H. A. Tracy of Cincinnati, late District 
Sccretary of the American Board, has accepted an invita- 
tion to the Presbyterian church at Glendale. 

Truesdale—Rev. J. C. Truesdale, Brookville, Pa., has 
declined the call from the First United Presbyterian 
chuich in Pittsburg. 

Vintoxr—Rev. Justus B. Vinton, son of Rev. J. H. Via- 
ton who died in Burmah about two years ago, was or 
dained missionary to that country at the Baptist church 
in Willington, on the 24th ult. 

Warren— Rev. W. IF’. Warren, late of Bloomtield-street 
church, Boston, is soon to leave for Bremen, Germany, 
where he is to besa professor in the Theologica! Lasti- 
tute. 

Westcott—The post-office address of Rev. William A. 
Westcott is changed from Florida to Goshen, N. Y. 

W: lard— Rev. C. M. Willard haz resigned his charge 
at Eastport, Me. 

Wiilianis—Rev. F. C. Williams has offered his services 
to Gov. Fairbanks, as chaplain of the First Regiment of 
Vermont Volunteers. 

Wilson—Rev. John L. Wilson was once a missionary 
of the American Board, in Africa, emancipating his slaves 
before eutering upon the missionary work. 

Woodworth—Rev. A B. Woodworth has accepted the 
pastorate of the Baptist church at Newtield, Tompkins 
co., N. Y. 

Wocdworth— Rev. A. B. Woodworth has accepted a 
call te the pastorate of the Baptis: church at Newel, 
Tomkins co., N. Y. 

Z:ezel—M._ Ziezel, a Jew, has been elected Professor ia 
the Vienna University. This is the first appointment of 
that kind from this race. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


GERMANY. 
Important Movement in the State Churches. 


For many years there has been an indisputable progress 
of evangelical prirciples among the clergy of the state 
churches. Nearly ail the superior ecclesias:ical boards 
and the theological faculties and schools have been 
manned with evangelical men; the religious press and 
litera‘ure have long since become overwhelmingly ortho- 
dox ; and, with the exception of a few smail duchies, a 
majority of ministers in every state church are known to 
discard Rationalism. This favorable change is partly due 
to the influence of the state governments, which have 
given their weighty support to the Evangelical school, 
and not a few among the leading advocates of a compul- 
sory connection between church and state have been thus 
again misled iato the delusive hope tha’ the state-church 
system might, after all, prove more efficient than the 
voluntary principle of the free evangelical churches, and 
might succeed, with the contiuniag assistance of the 
secular power, in bringing back the masses of the people 
into a living Christianity. These hopes have in seme of 
the German states been once more doomed to severe dis- 
appoiztment. The men who, by the tnenace of civil dis- 
advantages or penalties alone have been nominally re- 
tained in a church whore doctiines they not only 
distelieve, but generally abhor, have again risen in power 
and influence, and the most serious consequences are 
anticipated from the reviving influence of Rationalisin. 


A Victory of Rationalism in the Church of Baden.— 
Overthrow of the Evange.ical Church Governmont. 


In the Established Church of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
the Rationalistic party has already achieved a great vic- 
tory. In this state the learned edi.or of the Studien und 
Kritiken, Dr. Ullmann, has been for several years President 
of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council. and has labored 
with great zea! for the cause of the Church. But like 
most of the leading German theologians, he endeavored 
to uphold an ecclesiastical consticution, ia which the 
rights of the individual! congregations were entizely ig- 
nored, and the laity virtualiy excluded from a particip:- 
tion in the government of the Church. In opposition to 
this conservatism, several prominent thevlugiaus and 
laymen, svch as Dr. Schenkel and the Professors Hauser 
and Jolly of Heidelberg, organized an agi:ation for de- 
mancing greater concessions to the principle of ecciesi- 
astical self-government. Their demands, on the whole, 
were just, and in favor of gradually extricating the 
Church from the feiters of the state ; but, unfortunately, 
most of the leaders of the movement were a! the same 
time decided Rationalists, whose chief 2im was to sup- 
plant the orthodox members of the Supreme E:clesiasti- 
cal Council by members of their party. Controlling the 
majority in the Chamber of Representatives, they secured 
the influence of this body in favor of a change of the ec- 
clesiastical policy. The Grand Duke was prevailed upon 
to yield to their demands, and it was determined tv re- 
move one of the leading evaugelical men in the Supreme 
Council, in oder to make room for a Rationalis:. The 
President of the Council, Dr. Ulimann, in vain mide a 
vigcrous opposition; and when he saw that his efforts 
would be fruitless, resigned. Togethes with him another 
distinguished representative of the Evangelical schoo!, 
Dr. Bahr, quitted the Supreme Board of the Church, in 
which he had served with great distinction for twenty- 
three years. Thus an occasion was given to the Govern- 
ment to reconstruct the Board on a new basis. The Ra- 
tionalists have not yet obtained as much as they hoped, 
for some of the new members sympathize not so much 
with their doctrines as with the demand of a greater inde- 
pendenee of the Church. Stiil they are more powerful 
than befcre. They are now represented in the Supreme 
Council of the Church, they are sure of the support of 
the legislature, they expect greater concessions from the 
Government, and they rightly understand and skillfully 
use for their purposes the growing aversicn of the 
masses ef the people to the rights of secular governments 
in church matters ; and the obvious tendency of the times 
is toward the final emancipation of the Church from the 
state. 











Protestantism in Bavaria.—Important Concessions t? 
Rationalism. 


Similar movements have taken place in the United 
Evangelical Church of the Palatinate, the western part of 
the kingdom of Bavaria. The political and ecclesiastical 
history of the Palatina‘e has been for many centuries 
closely interwoven with that of Baden. In politics, the 
people belong among the most strenuous supporters and 
the warmest advocates of a democratic and even repub- 
lican reorganization of Germany; in a religious point of 
view, the country was a: the beginning of this century a 
‘iim stronghold of the most advanced species of Ration- 
alism. When, in 1818, a union was consummated between 
the Lutheran and the German Reformed Churches of the 

rovince, neariy all tue ministers were avowed Ritional- 
ists, ard the Gencrai Synod sought to secure the sway of 
RationaJism by the introduction of a Rationalistie hy=mn- 
book and caitchism. The reaction in favor of evangelical 
plinciples has since wrought an entire reformation of the 
ministry ;—at the head of the Church is Dr. Eorard, the dis- 
tinguished exegetical author, so well known for his great 
learning and his uncompromising crthedoxy; the great 
majority of the clergy fully agree with his views. Tae 
preaching of these men has not been inefiicient, and the 
number of the pious and truly evangelical Christians in 
nearly every parish of the province is steadily on the in- 
crease. No one doubts, if the two irreconcilable elements 
in the Church—the Rationalistic and the Evangelical— 
could be separa‘ed,andbe formed into two distinct churches, 
neariy all the active members of the congregations would 
be found inthe latter. Still this portion seems to be yet far 
from being a majority of the entire Protestant population ; 
aud the Rationalistic element, which here as elsewhere 
is retained in the Church by political legislation, and can- 
not be excluded from it by way of ecclesiastical discipline, 
has of late succeeded, by untiring agitation and thorough 
organization, in gaining some partial success. The General 
Synod some — ago determined to suppress the Ration- 
alistic church books and supplant qentr orthodox ones. 
A large number of the congregations protested against 
this and ex ressed their preference for the former books, 
and it required in many cases the aid of the secular arm 
to compel the adoption of the new hymn-book in the 
public schools. Until the close of last year, the Bavarian 
Government granted this aid in nearly every case. Since 
then there has been a change in the disposition of the 
Government. It has counseled the clergy to compromise 
the matter, and the General Synod, which met this year 
from February 24th to March 10th, has deemed it neces- 
sary to make general considerable concessions. A de- 
cided majority (36 to 11) wished to exclude from the 
Church the Rationalistic books, which they again declared 





to be in “an unequivocal Opposition to the faith and con- 
fession of the Church ;” yet, in view of the decided resis‘- 
ance made by many congregations and the threatening 
attitude of the minority of the Synod, they did not dare 
to provide for any effectual measure, in case the congre- 
gations should declare a preference for “ unequivocally 
unsound” bocks. It was to be foreseen that this course 
of action would encourage the Rationalistic opposition to 
continue the struggle with new vigor and greater hope. 
And £0 it has been. The movement against the introduc- 
tion of the orthodox text-books is obviously increasing 
in etrength, extent, and boldness. A correspondence in 
one of the German church gazettes, dated April 2d, in- 
forms us that the Presbytery of Neustadt—one of the 
largest congregations of the province—has decreed, by 
seven votes against three, to abolish the new (orthodox) 
hymn-book, which in this congregation has been for 
some time in use, and to reintroduce the old ene. The 
three pastors made for a long time a resolute resistance, 
but when a Jarge portion of the congregation refused to 
have their children baptized, their marriages solemnized, 
and the funerals attended by a clergyman, the Govern- 
ment became alarmed at the incipient revolution, ad- 
monished the pastors, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
them finally consent to the reintroduction of a book 
whose doctrines they regard as “ unequivocally un- 
sound.” 

It is not at all improbable that ere the year closes, the 
Rationalists will be able to beast of greater successes. 
But whatever success they may gain, will have a political 
character. If their numbers are swelled by converts, 
they will come from the camp of the indifferentists, not 
from the evangelical rar.ks. It is, on the contrary, ap- 
parent that the progress of evangelical Christianity is 
still uniaterruptesly progressing. Some months ago we 
gave a proof of this fact in an article on the anniversaries 
ef the Gustavus Aco‘phus Association and the German 
Church Diet. The voiher religious societies of Germany 
are equally prospercus. 


The Missionary Societies of Germany.—The Relation of 
the Evangelical, the High Lutheran, and the Ration- 
alistic Parties to the Missionary Cause. 


It is, in particular, the interest in the foreign mission- 
ary work which is growing from year to year. The 
Missionary Society, founded by the venerable Mr. 
Gossner, in Berlin, and generally called Gossner’s 
Missionary Society, is reaping rich fruit in the East 
Indies, where the missionaries trained and sent eut by 
them exercise a great influence for good on a very large 

epulation. Their mission among the Coles, in India, 
Coleman among the most flourishing missions estab'ished 
in the Pagan werld. The Society has an annual income 
of about $13,000. There is in Berlin another missionary 
scciety of more definite Lutheran principles, as the names 
of Drs. Stahl, Hengstenberg, and Biichsel, all of whom 
are on the central committee, indicate. This Society has 
ejeven stations in South Africa. Instead of allowing the 
children of the missionaries to come home for their 
education, this Society has two schoo!s in Africa for 
training those who, from circumstances, cannot remain 
at the station with their parents. They employ eighteen 
missionaries and teachers, with ten European colonists 
and four na’ive asssistants. Their income last year 
showed an inciease of about 7,000 thalers, 

The North German Missionary Society at Bremen has 
an income ef abcut $18,000. The health of their mission- 
aries has been sorely tried during the past year on the 
old Coast, and many have lately fallen a sacrifice to the 
climate, but the work is prospering very satisfactorily. 
They have four stations in Africa and two in New 
Zeajand, They employ at present fifteen missionaries. 
The Rhenish Missionary Society at Barmen has twenty- 
eight ordained missionaries, and twelve catechists or 
assistant missionaries. About twenty young men are 
under training in their seminary for missionary la‘or. 
Their ircome is above $40,000. 

The Basel Society has 82 pupils under traininz; 60 
ordained and 18 unordained missionaries and colonists ; 
81 male and 11 female native assistants, laboring at 25 
stations. In their mission schools they have 3,038 
children, and in connection with the mission 1,589 com- 
municants. If the catechumeis are added to the commu 
nicants it gives an entire number of 5,653 ia direct con- 
nection with the mission, exclusive of the children. Taeir 
receipts last year exceeded 600,000 francs. 

The Moraviaps stili have a missionary field more ex- 
tensive than any other Gerinan society. They haveinall 
80 stations, with 180 missicnarics. If the whole mission 
staff4s reckoned, it amounts to 307 persons. There are 
ur der the care of the missionaries 75,000 persons, and the 
out'ay is £45,000, but a considerable portion of this is 
raised at the mission stations. They labor in Australia, 
South Africa, Thibet, West Indies, Mosquito Coast, Suri- 
nain, Antigua, Barbadoes, Greenland, etc. 

the societies above-mentioned, except the one in 
Berlin, are conducted on the piinciples of the Evangelical 
scheo!, The Rationalists have not the control of a single 
one ; acircuinstance which strongly corroborates ourasser- 
tion that their influence on the German churchesis much 
more a political than a religious one. The High 
Lutheians have, besides the Berlin Missionary Society, 
two others—the Leipzic and the Hermannsburg Societies. 
The latter has gained a world-wide reputation for being 
entirely the werk of a plain village pastor. The town of 
Hcrmannsburg, in the kingdom of Hanover, with a popula- 
tion vf only 2,500 souls, has probaly made greater exer. ions 
and saciifices for the missionary cause than any commu- 
nity of equal size and equal material resources has ever 
cone betore from the beginning of the Christian era, but 
the leacers of the Society have unfortunately obscured 
their merits by a spirit of High-Church exclusiveness 
which fully equals that of the Roman Church. The 
Society aim especially at planting, in Pagan countrie>, 
Christian ccloumies, and entertain at present in Africa 60 
missionaries and colonists. Their income last year was 
34,000 thalers. 

The other High Lutheran Society, tuit of Lsipzic, has 
greatly suffered of late from internal dissensions. Some 
of their mis-ionaries in India have given great offense 
at home and abroad by allowing their converts to retain 
the caste differences ; and the directors of the Secie:y 
having approved of their condnct, forr of the missionaries 
have withdrawn from it, and the receipts have suffered a 
cecrease of 10,000 thalers, having tallen last year to 
42,000 thaiers. The present number of missionaries 
amounts to eleven The Independent Lutheran Church 
ef Prussia, which lias hitherto acted in connection with 
this Seciery, has threatened to cecede be:ause the cisec- 
tors of the Seminary do no: refuse to ad nit membe-s af 
the united evangelical churches of Germany to the Lard’s 
Supper. 

On the whole, the aggrega‘e receipts of the missionary 
societies and the number of the missionaries are s eadtiiy 
increasing, and as most of the church governments have 
prescrived the taking up of an annual collection for the 
mnissionary cause, there are now but few congregations 
which do not contribute to it, 
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MISCALLANEOUS INCIDENTS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE WAR, ETS. 
A BATTLE S&T FAIRFAX COURT-HOUSE, ViRGI"I4. 
he following is the official report of General MeDo vell 
to General Seo't of a fight at Fairfax Court-House, Vir- 
ginia. Lieutenant Tompkins, who commanded the party, 


was severely wounded, sO much so that he was unabie 
to make his report : 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT EASTERN VinGtnta, } 
Arlington, June 1, 1861. 4 
Col E. D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant-General, Headquarters 
of the Army, Washington : 

Sir: The foliowing fac's have just been reported to me by the 
Orderly Sergeant of Company B of the Second Cavairy, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Tompkins, the commanding officer being 
too unwell to report in person. 

It appears that a company of the Second Cavalry, commanded 
by Lieutenant Tompkins, aggregate number seventy five, left 
their camp at half. past ten o'clock last night on a scouting ex- 
pedition. They reached Fairfax Court-House about three in the 
morning, where they found several hundred men stationed, 
Capt Ewell, late of the United States Dragoons, said to be in 
command. A skirmish then took piace, in which a number of 
the enemy were killed, how many the Sergeant does not know. 
Many bodies were seen on the ground, and several were taken 
inte the Court- House, and seen there by one of our cavalry, who 
was a prisoner in the Court-Heuse for a short time, and after- 
wards made his escape. 

The following is the report by the Sergeant of our loss: 


KILLAD. 
PEND HINO itt ccincunesdaie cas iamees <caseunnenemnwans Pe | 
WOUNDED. 
Corporal Max, ball through the hip..............csessscesees 1 
Corporal Turner, ball in the ankle.............cccccsessecece 1 
rrr Perr rr 1 
Petvele Mages, CAN Ie Gee 1066.2... ccsccscccscccesseasccses 1 
MISSING, 
cite ncnticane daddies statasacdecceenanestaas 1 
NG io:e ci i nedes 545s 0ceiericbasaiaeseeneaembees 6 


Five prisoners were captured by our troops, their names being 
as follows: 

John W. Ryan, private of-ihe Old Guard. 

H F. Lynn, Prince William Uavairy. 

John A. Dunnington, Prince William Cava'ry. 

lr, W. Werders, Prince William Cavalry. 

J. B. Washington, son of the late Col. Washington, of the 
United States Army. 

Having no good means of keeping prisoners here, they are seat 
to headquarters for further disposition. 

As soon as Lieut Tompkins recovers, a less hurried report than 
this will be submitted by Col. Hunter, commanding the brigade. 

JOHN McDOWELL, 
Brigadier-General Commandiog. 

A file of soldiers who captured the prisoners brought 
them to Gen. Mansfield’s quarters, who immediately re- 
manded four of them to the Navy Yard, to be placed with 
thoce heretofore captured. Young Washington was still 
in custody of Gen. Mansfield. I have not heard what 
disposition is to be made of him. He isa fine-looking 
fellow, well dressed, and exceedingly intelligent. The 
other four are not very prepossessing in their appearance. 
One of them says that there were only about three hund- 
red soldiers at Fairfax—three companies of cavalry and 
ore of infantry. 


Rescue of the Dragoons Captured at Fairfax Court- 
House. 
ANOTHER BRILLIANT EXPLOIT BY THE DRAGOON. 
WASHINGTON, June 2, 1861. 
A gentleman direct from the immediate vicinity of 
Peirfax Court-House states that during last night word 
came into the camp of the 28th New York Regiment that 
the two dragoons missing from Company B, which made 
the sally on Fairfax Court-House on Saturday morning, 
were captured by the Rebel forces, and were to be hanged 
this morning. Company B were immediately summoned 
from their quarters, and mounting, rode up to the Court- 
House, and having by some means ascertained the pre- 
cise location of their imprisoned comrades, made a dash 
through the village and recovered the two men, whom 
they brought back in triumph to the camp at daybreak. 
The Confederate prisoners from the Court-House have 
been brought hither; one of them a son of the late Major 
Washington of the army. He said he did not want to 
fight against the United States, and made amends by 
taking the oath of allegiance. The other four refused to 
subscribe to it and were detained. 


Jeff. Davis in Richmond. 
WasHIN6TON, June 2, 1861. 





A gentleman who spent a few days in Richmond and 
returned to Washington last evening, states that Jeff. 





Davis and his Aid Wigfall arrived there on Wednesday, 
and were staying at the Spottswood House. It was 
unéerstood that he would occupy the house of H. Cren- 
shaw. R. Toombs was in the city. The Cabinet had not 
arrived. The city was quiet. 


ENGAGEMENT AT ACQUIA CREEK. 
ATTACK UPON THE BATTERIES. 


WASHINGTON, Friday, May, 31, 1861. 

At noon to-day, when the Keystone State, an unarmed 
transport, passed Acquia Creek, the Freeborn and 
Anacosta (U. S. vessels) were engaging, and had almost 
silenced the battery there, consisting of six guns, manned 
by 600 men. On receipt of the intelligence, the Pawnee 
was sent down, and the Yankee ordered to stop on her 
“- to Gen. Butler with dispatches and assistance. 

he Pocahontas took the Pawnee’s place at Alexan- 
dria. The Pawnee draws too much water to get within 
less than two miles of the battery, at which distance her 
guns would not be very effective. 

Capt. Ward of the Freeborn was down the river to 
stop smuggling. The Pocahontas was sent to help him. 
He had been itching for a fight, and made the attack on 
his own responsibility. 


Another Attack. 


WASHINGTON, June 2, 1861. 

The battle at Acquia Creek on Friday was a serious 
affair, but it is quite eclipsed by the affair yesterday. 

At half-past eleven the Freeborn approached within 
two thousand yards, when she opened fire—Captain 
Ward, as Commander-in-Chief, taking the post of honor 
and of danger. The fire from the Freeborn was followed 
by shots from the Pawnee, which was opportunely sent 
down from Alexandria just in the nick of time. 

The enemy opened soon after the Freeborn and the 
Pawnee commenced their fire with rifled cannon, which 
were evidently removed from the upper battery to the 
lower during the night. 

There was no firing from the battery on the hill, be- 
cause the guns were removed from there. The Pawnee’s 
guns were nine-inch bore, and her shot and shell were 
thrown with great precision and deadly effect. 

Shortly afier the fire opened the passenger depot at 
the erd of the wharf was seen in flames. But whether 
it was set on fire by the enemy, on the supposition that 
the flotilla had a force to land, or by shells from the Free- 
born or Pawnee, is not known. 

The fire from the Freeborn and Pawnee was so inces- 
sant and so deadly that not a man at the wharf dared to 
go in to extinguish it. 

The Anacosta did good service with her long thirty-two 
pounder, worked by a detachment of the Seventy-first 
New York regiment, under the command of Lieut. T. B. 
Prendergast. Several of her shots were seen to strike 
the battery. 

After one hour’s firing, the Freeborn stood in, within 
seventeen hundred yards of the shore, when shot and 
shel! from the Freeborn and Pawnee poured in as thick 
as hops. The enemy returned the fire as briskly. But 
£0 deadly was the fire from the flotilla that the enemy 
was at last silenced, with the exception of a single gun, 
which replied at intervals of adout half an hour. 

Every shot and shell from the Fieeborn went into the 
freight and passenger depot and the battery, and men 
were seen cariying out bodies of apparently dead and 
wounded, and laying the:n under the shade oi trees, and 
covering them up. 

At another time the rebels were seen running from the 
batteries at the top of their speed. 

he fire was incessant for five hours, during which the 
Freeborn fired two hundred and sixty rounds, of which 
ouly sixty were shells. The Pawnee fired three hundred 
and fifty rounds. The Yankee only fired three or four 
shots, and then left on her mission. The Anacosta fired 
not many more. The Pawnee was further out than the 
Freeborn, which realiy bore the brunt of the baitle. 

Three shots came on board the Freeborn; one paszei 
through her bow, cutting off her beam, a large heavy 
knee, two iron bolis of three-quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, Passing out of the planking on the other side. A 
thirty-two rourd shot struck a frame, cutting it in tw», 
after whith it cut cit 2 wheei arm, and a square wrought 
iron band of one and a half inch square on the flanze, 
ciacking the flange in four places. A third shot struck 
the after part of the whee}, cutting off the arm, and 
passing through the top of the wheel, shattering the 
af:er part of the wa'er-cioset and wash-rooin. 

Three shots struck the Pawnee, but did no particular 

aamage-to her. 

It may be thovght singular that Lieutenant Prender- 
gast’s cap was knocked off by the wind of a shot on 
Friday ; but more singular still is the circumstance that 
an officer of the Pawnee had the glazed cover of his cap 
taken off during the action yesterday, and the shot did 
not hit the cap itself. 

It is strange that nebody was killed or wounded on our 
side. One man on board the Freeborn was slightly 
touched by a splinter, bnt was not really injured. 


Skirmish at Williamsport, Md. 


HacErstTown, Md., June 1, 1861. 

This morning the Secession forces attempted to take 
possession of the ferry-boat lying opposite Williamsport, 
for the purpose, as is conjectured, of removing it in:o 
“Pallisg Water,” where there is a considerab!e numer 
of Secession troops stationed, who doubtless intended, 
by ncans of the beat, to cross to the Maryland side on 
a marauding expecition. Tie Union Company at Wil- 
liamsport, as soon as they observed the opposite party 
possessing themselves of the boat, ordered them to de- 
sist, which they refused to do, whereupon the Union 
gubs opened fire upen them, which was returned, and a 
brisk fre was kept up on both sides for about an hour. 
Three or four Secessionists were wounded—one seriously. 
Nore killed or wounded en this side. Upon the com- 
mercement cf hostilities the boat was deserted by the 
Secessiorists, and remains safely at its moorings. It is 
reporied the attempt to take it will be renewed to-night. 
The river will be closely watched by the Union guard, 
who heve been re-enforced. 


the Capture. cf Mr. Washington. 


The capture of John B. Washington at Fairfax Court- 
Hovre was a pleasant affair. As an infantry captain of 
the Rebel force, he was prominent in the resistance to 
our cavalry, until a trooper rode up, caught him by the 
hair, Sifted him bodily upon the pommel of his saddle, 
enc, holding him in this position, charged twice through 
the town, Capt. Washington complained bitterly, but, 
after having been lectured by Gen. Scott, he coacluded 
to take the oath of allegiance, and was released. He is 
now with his family in this city. 

Capt. Washington is a son of the late Col. Jno. A. 
Washington, who was Jost overboard from the San Fran- 
Cisco, 


Arrival of Mr. Adams at the English Court. 


WASHINGTON, June 2, 1861. 

Our Minister to England, Mr. Adams, arrived in London 
on the 13th of May. In expectation of his arrival, an 
arrangement had been made by Lord John Russeli to 
receive him on Tuesday, and for his presentation to the 
Queen on Thursday. Lord John Russell was, howeve-, 
out of town, caused by the death of bis brother, the Duke 
oi Bedford, and Mr. Adams was presented by Lord Pal- 
mers‘on. Everything attending the reception is un- 
derstcod to have been marked by entire cordiality and 
fr'erdship. 

Important dispatches from the State Departnent here 
reached Mr. Adams on the 17th, and he immediately ar- 
ranged for an early interview. The attitude of the 
British Government, it is believed, has not yet been de- 
cisively ascertained to the satisfaction of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. 


Hanging by the Rebels. 


Mr. Bennett, whose arrest for shoeing United States 
cavalry horses eight miles from here, a week since, was 
retedin The Tribune at the time, was hung on Saturday 
at Manassas Junction, having been taken thither after a 
Virginian trial at Richmond. He wasa Virginian, tainted 
with a love for his country. 


Repudiation. 


Andrew Coutchfield, publisher of The Petersburg Ex- 
press, when recently at New York, ordered an Adams’ 
press, but it is not yet delivered. A Petersburgian as- 
serts that Coutchfield, since his return, declared that he 
will never pay for the press, and has been advised not to 
do so by the pastor of his church. 


Hardee’s Tactics. 
1HE WIND OUT OF THE BLADDER. 


Hardee was Chief of a Board to translate a system of 
Light Infantry Tactics from the French. Lieut. Bennett 
of the Ordnance did the work, every word of it; ard 
Hardee’s name was attached to the translation! He 
never, in all probability, saw or read one word of it, until 
called upon to sivdy it for the purpose of learning how to 
drill the cadets at West Point, when appointed to con- 
mand them. He was the Commandant of Cadets, not the 
Superintendent of the Institution, for four years. As a 
soldier, his reputation in the army was never above 
m<diociity ; to science he never made any pretension ; 
and if we put him down as a tolerable cavalry officer, full 

ustice is done him. As to “‘ Hardee’s Tactics,” that is a 
“rench book, translated by Lieut. Bennett—Hardee being 
President of the Board which adopted it for our service. 
—New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Col. Anderson’s Command. 


The new Military Department of Kentucky, under the 
command of Col. Robert Anderson, embraces so much 
of the state as lies within one hundred miles of the Ohio 
River. This ay me will bring under a vigilant eye 
the mouths of t e Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, into 
which supplies for the Rebels have been steadily fowiag 
jor a long time. 


Gen. Houston a Rebol. 


Gen. Houston has felt himself moved to declare him- 
self a Rebel. He very clearly informs the South that 
they have brought this trouble upon themselves, but savs 
that now they are in, on must endeavor to win. He 
dces not seem so sanguine of victory as many of his 
brethren in treason; indeed, it is easy to detect the 
mournful tone of one who thioks he is more likely to die 
than conquer, 


The Slaves of Alexandria. 


Some citizens of Alexandria ccmplain that negroes are 
allowed more privileges and treated with more consider- 
ation by our soidiers than themeelves. They are allowed, 
a — peripatetic property, to go about the streets at 
night. 

Free negroes complain that the city authorities have 
ag a mt age for spending tco much time 
in looking at troops. One was whipped for giving a 
soldier a drink of water. - ee 


Gur-Boats. 


Specifications for new gun-boats are in the Public 
Printer’s hands, which should have been issued. There 
will be three classes, ranging from 500 to 1,000 tuns ; the 
smallest class to carry 11-inch guns and two 32-pounders ; 
the largest four 32-pounders, and to be in plan a repeti- 
tion of the Iroquois. The public service will probably 
require not less than fifty. 


The Blockade. 


The vessels which have already sailed are sufficient to 
complete the actual blockade, although the others pre- 
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paring to sail may be requisite in addition to meet emer- 
gencies. The vessels sailed should have all arrived at 
their destination, and sealed up all the ports, 


The Rebels at New Orleans. 


We have intelligence of a rebel camp on the Metaire 
Race-Course near New Orleans. Bight thousand — 
were there quartered, of whom he thought five thousand 
were well armed and fairly equipped. The remainder 
were indifferently supplied with arms and equipments. 
Much disturbance and dissatisfaction existed among 
them, owing to the inferior food supplied them, and the 
limited quantities and irregular manner in which it was 
dealt out. The want of proper clothing and blankets 
was also a great source of complaint. The camp is situ- 
ated in the midet of a swamp, from which they were 
supplied with water. The means were not forthcoming, 
and did not exist, to properly equip and supply a large 
force ; what means was obtained came reluctantly, and 
of course it could not be expected that the soldiers could 
get their pay. 


Fears of Slave Insurrections. 


At St. Mary’s parish, La , where there was a population 
of 3,700 whites among 15,000 negroes, a strong feeling of 
alarm was beginning to be felt, and the utmost vigilance 
was observed to check any insurrection which might be 
attempted. 


Slaves as Contraband Goods—Fort Monroe a Refage 
Against Slavery. 


Since Gen. Butler has deternféned to take possession of 
all slaves that come within his lines, holding them as 
“goods contraband of war,” the Secretary of War has 
written to him the following letter: 


“ WASHINGTON, May 30, 1861. 

“Sir: Your action in respect to the negroes who came within 
ee lines, from the service of the rebeis, is approved. The 

epartment is sensible of the embarrassments which must sur- 
round officers conducting military operations in a state by the 
laws of which slavery is sanctioned. The Government cannot 
recognize the rejection by any state of its Federal obligation, 
resting upon itself; among these Federal obligations, however, 
no one can be more important than that of suppressing and dis- 
persing any combination of the former for the putpose of over- 
throwing its whole Constitutional authority. While, therefore, 
you will permit no interference, by persons under yoir com- 
mand, with the relations of persons held to service under the 
laws of any state. you will, on the other hand, so Jong as any 
state within which your military operations are condacted, 
remains under the cottrol of such armed combinations, refrain 
from surrendering to alleged masters any persons who come 
within your lines. You will employ such persons in the services 
to which they will be best adapted, keeping an accoun: of the 
labor by them perfo: med, of the value of it, and the expenses of 
their maintenance. The qvestion of their final disposition will 
be reserved for future determination. 


“SIMON CAMERON, Secretary of War. 
“To Major-General Butier.” 


The first invoice of Virginia property received at Gen. 
Butler’s camp consisted ot eight packages. Gen. Ashley 
was detailed to examine and report. 

“What are yeu going to do with us?” the negroes 
asked. 

Gen. Ashley—We shall not harm you. 

Negrces—We know that, but wiil you send us back ? 
We want to know, because if you don’t our friends will 
follow. They want to learn how we are treated. 

Gon. Ashley—I have no authority to act, but you may 
be sure that you won’t be returned to your masters fur 
twenty-iour hours. 

At this about 200 volunt: ery, who had gathered about 
from various regiments, and all parties, clapped their 
bands and cheered, showing the sentiment of the so'diers. 
Gen. Ashley then examined the eight separately, and 
seemed to understand their situation, and to feel as with 
one of their number, an old Methodist class-leader, who 
said that they were like the children of Israel in Egypt, 
they knew that deliverance was “gwine to come ;” but 
how, was not so clear. But the war was something to- 
waid it. They had awaiied quietly siace Septe nber, 
“when we made up onr minds that the North was too 
strong for the South.” 

“Who are ‘we’?” asked Gen. Ashley. 

“ Masters and slaves, both,” was the reply. 

The next day, according to their prophecy, 40 or 50 
more ceme into camp; and these “ Voiunteer Virginians” 
continued coming until Gen. Ashley left. An exaimina- 
tion of these confirmed the conclusions respecting the 
knowledge ef the negrces that something was going on 
which might inure to their good, and they determined to 
seize the opportunity. 


Jeff. Davis’s Fasting and Prayer. 


President Davis has issued a proclamation recommend- 
ing that Thursday, the 14th of June, be observed through- 
out the rebel Confederacy as a day of fasting and prayer. 
As the 14th of June falls on Friday this year, we are ata 
loss to know which day Jeti. intends to be observed. 


To Sharp-Shovters. 


To THE Suarp-SHoorers 1N THE LOYAL STATES: 

GENTLEMEN : Many of you are undoubtedly aware that 
an effort is making to get up a regiment to be composed 
entirely of first-class rifle sho s at long distances —aud 
that, in consequence of my baving myself done some- 
thing in the way of rifle-sn»o*ing, suggestions have been 
made in the public press that I should aid in this effort. 
I am, moreover, receiving, alinost daily, applications by 
letter aid in person to the same effect, and I see so 
clearly the great importance of the objcct in view thac I 
do not feel at liberty to refrain from doing what I can to 
further it. With this view I propose that all those gen- 
tlemen who have made themselves good shots at long 
distances, and who are willing to piace their skill in this 
way at the service of our country in this her great strug- 
gie, should send their names to me with an affidavit show- 
ing the best shooting they have done at 200 yards or 
more. As soon asthe necessary arrangements are made 
for the equipment, etc., notice will be given to all those 
whose applications shall be approved. No apptication 
will be ccnsidered in which the average of ten consecs- 
tive shots excceds five inch~s from the center of tine target 
to the cenier of the ball at 200 yards. The prodigivas 
efliciency of detachments of such cherp-shooters, arined 
with our Northern patent target rifles, needs oaly to be al- 
luded to to ke recognized at once by ali who have any 
knewleége cf the subject. Need Ladd one word to en- 
force the duty of our aina‘eur target shots to make their 
peculiar skill useful to our country at this time of trial? 
That skill, the offsp1ing of a manly Northern eport, can 
be conveited into a powerful military instrument so read- 
ily that I feel confident the subject needs only to be sug- 
gested to insure its being fully and promptly attended to. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. Bervan. 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York, May 30:h. 


The Last Americana Fiag in Now Orleazs. 


An English gent!eman, Mr. Richard Fairchild, lately 
arrived in this city from New Orleans. He meations the 
following incident : 


“* As late es the 22d of Febrnary last Mr. F. saw a gent’emin 
proceed from St. Cherles street down to Frout Levee street, and 
there raise a large American flag on which was inscribed, under 
two hands claeyed, the words, ‘United we stand, divided we 
fall’ The announcement of tlis defiant act created intense fecl- 
iog among the Secessionists, who assembled in frout of the 3. 
Charles Hotel. and proceeded in a body to the levee witn ths 
purpose of taking down the flag. They found, ho vever, some 
hundreds of determined men surrounding the flag-statf, all 
aimed, and many with r-fles, and with the avowed purpose of 
kceping the o!d flag flying on the birthday of the Father of his 
Country. They were undisturbed, and the bunting waved until 
night, when it was yo'untarily taken down. This is the last in- 
stance, so far as Mr. F. is aware of the Stars aud Strip2s being 
dispiay ed in New Or’eans, 

“Now a terrible despotism rules the state. To utter senti- 
ments favorable to ihe United States Government, is certain rain, 
if not death.” 


Hew Richmond Bzars the Blockade. 


The Washington correspondent of Th: Philadelphia 
Press writes : 

“Late information from Richmond a sures me that, owing to 
the vigor with which the blockade is maintained, the utmost 
distress and dissatisfaction prevail among the peop'e and troops 
at that point. There is nv money, and no cenfidence; nothing 
but general alarm. The stock of food is large, but every day 
the citizens are startled with every imaginable rumor as to the 
approach of the Federal troops. The lea iers suspect each other. 
The Wise faction, who hate Gov. Letcher so bitterly, accuse the 
latier of dissimulation, while in many quarters the Letcher men 
do not hesitate to say that all the calamities which have befalien 
and are atout to befal] poor old Virginia, may be directly traced 
to the intemperate and insane counsels of that pestiferous malig- 
nant who da‘es his letters from Olney, near Ononcock.” 


Was any one Kilied? 
The New Haven Palladium makes this statement : 


“Mr. S. M. Brooks, a Massachusetts gentleman, well-known to 
several of our citizens as a person of uaquestioned veracity, 
arrived in this city on Saturday night, having escaped from 
Fort Moulirie in an open boat, and managed to get aboarda 
scho: ner, which carried him to New York. 

** He was the guest here of Mr. James C. Parker, auctioneer at 
No 351 Congress avenue. He states that he and his brother 
were impressed into the Confederate service, and were placed in 
Fort Moultrie, where they assisted in working the guns during 
the attack on Fort Sumpter. 

“ He saus that he wiil take a solemn oath that from six to seven 
hundred men were killed in that fort during the eagagement ! 

“Ten days ago he saw a schooner in the offing, and, managing 
to steal a skiff, put for her. After he had got some distance 
fiom the fort he was discovered, aud five or six shots were fired 
at him, but he escaped to the schooner and reached New York. 
Tée above statement may be relied on.” 


We add to the above the following paragraph from 
The N. Y. Tribune : 


‘THe KIL_ep at Fort Mov.rnrre.—¥r. Fielding, one of the men 
who was wounded by the discharge of the gun when Major An- 
derson left Fort Sumpter—and was left there until his recovery 
—has now come North, having in his possession a pass from 
General Beauregard. He has gene to Fort Hamilton to join the 
rest of Major Anderson's corps there, and states that over three 
hundred men were killed in Fort Moultrie. This iaform:tion w¢ 
derive from one of the ministers now attending the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod in this city, who met Fielding on the way.’ 

Sixty Regiments from New York. 

Noless than sixty regiments from New York have been 
accepted by the Government up to this time, numberiag 
in all some bfty thousand men. 


Kentucky Neutral. 


The neutrality of Kentucky is becoming every day more 
certain. Governor McGoffin has just issued a preclama- 
tion declaring the absolute neutrality of the state, and 
solemnly forbidding any movement of troops, either be- 
longing to the United States Government or to the Cox- 
federate States, across the soil of Kentucky. 


——_———— 


Sidney Scofield of Fishkill, N. Y., has raised one of 
the finest flags that floats in that section, made bya 
woman who was born in the year that the Stars and 
Stripes were adopted by the Government as the national 
emblem, 4.p. 1777. Although 84 years old, she yet 
claimed the right to thus do her part in upholding the old 
flag. 

It Is Said that Gov. Sprague of Rhode Island is about 
to be married to Miss Kate Chase, the eldest daughter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, The Governor is about 
3@ years old, and very wealthy. 

A Methodist Minister in Ohio being anxious to obtain 
a situation as chaplain in a regiment, wrote to the Gover- 
nor: “I ama Methodist preacher of the North Ohio Con- 
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ference, am forty-eight years of age, and will preach, pray, 
or fight, as occasion requires.” 











DOMESTIC. 


Another Refugee.—Dr. F. B. Ayer, a native of Man- 
chester, N. H., reports to The Rochester Democrat that 
he has just escaped from Houston, Texas, where he was 
saved from the fury of the mob by a brother of Colonel 
Anderson. His offense was that he avowed himself a 
Union man. Dr. Ayer says that he saw a man named 
Joseph Bradley, a shoemaker from Winchester, Mass, 
hung at Houston, and several other men were tarred and 
feathered, and ridden out of town u on rails. 


The Rebel Con ress.—This body, before adjourning, 
passed an act prohibiting the shipment of cotton from the 
Confederate States, except through the seaports of the 
said — . 

_A dispatch received by one of the Underwriters i i 
a7 — " <M that up to Saturday, Mr. then 
avis had affixed his signature to thirty-fiv issi 
for private armed vessels. silat ta 


The New Supreme Court Judge.—Ex-Governor 
of this city was yesterday anon by the lower henge | 
the legislature a of the Supreme Court, in place of 
Judge Elisworth, whose age removes him from the bench 
next fall. Gov. Dutton is one of the first lawyers in the 
state.—New Haven Journal, May 30th. 


The Pine and Palm.—This is a newspaper published 
in Boston, devoted to the interests of freedom and of the 
colored races of America, and particularly recommending 
the building up of a great central negro empire in Hayti. 
It is edited by James Redpath, Geo. Lawrence, Jr., and 
Richard J. Hinton. It is well conducted, and devoted to 
a noble ebject. 


Treason Extended.—Two men in Greene county, 
North Carolina, named Tysen and May, brothers, have 
been convicted of treason, in endeavoring to incite the 
slaves to insurrection. A special messenger has been 
dispatched to Governor Letcher of Virginia, to see if they 
can be admitted to confinement in the penitentiary of 
that state. If not, they were to be executed on the 10ch 
inst. 


Live-Oakers Returned.—David and Barnabas Sanford, 
Andrew East, and John Crossman, all of Westport, who 
have been out to New Smyrna, Florida, in the emp!oy of 
Swift Bros. of this city, in procuring live-oak, arrived in 
Fail River on Saturday, after perilous and hair breadth 
escapes from the outrages upon them by the rebels on 
their passage home. They were finally released enly on 
condition of taking oath that they would not bear arms 
agair.st the South.—_New Bedford Mercury. 


Frenking put to Good Use.—With the permission of 
the Postmaster-General, Messrs. John Woodruff and O. 
S. Ferry, members of the last Congress from Connecticut, 
have franked twelve thousand letter envelops, and for- 
warded themto the Connecticut regiments. 


Chsplain to the Buffalo Regiment.—Rev. J. E. Robie, 
editor of The Buffalo Christian Advocate, has beea ap- 
peinted chaplain of the Twenty-first Regimeat Butfalo 
Volunteers. The Courier says he is one of tne sort that 
will preach, pray, or fight for the good cause, and be 
equally potent for geod in either arm of the service. 


Union in Kentucky.—Judge W. F. Bullock of Louis- 
ville, having been requested to run as a candidate for 
Congrees, says if he is nominated by the Union Conven- 
tion of the seventh district of Kentucky, he will accept 
the nomination. 


New Minister to New Granada.—The President has 
appointed Allen A. Burten of Kentucky minister resident 
to New Granada, in the place of General Jones of Iowa, 
recalled. 


An Indian Newspaper.—Rev. Thos. Hurlbut has com- 
menced the publication at Saroia, C. W., of a newspaper 
in the Chippewa language, under the title of Petubin, 
signifying “ Peep of Day.” 


Church Militent.—-The students of the Theological 
Seminary at Ai dover, Mass , have organized themselves 
into a Heme Guaré, under the name of “The Hebrev 
Rifles,” and are actively driiiing every day. 


Union of Churches.—Capt. R. G. Wiiliams commands 
the Wesleyan University Guards. He is a Congreg:- 
tional clergyman, but has had considerable military ex- 
perience, baving held a co!one!’s commission and crossed 
the Rocky Mountains in the Government service. 


“John Phenix’ Dead.—Lieut. Geo H. Derby, author 
of the * John Phoenix” papers in The Knickerbocker, died 
a few days since im an facane Asylum. Lieut. Derby 
was a native of Massachusetts, from which state he was 
appointed to the West Point Academy, where he gradu- 
ated in 1842. On the Ist of July, 1846, he was made 
Brevet Sccord-Lieutenant of Ordnance, and in August 
following he was transferred to the Topographical 
Engineers. He seived in the Mexican war with distinc- 
tion, and for “gallant and meritorious conduct” in the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, where he was severely wounded, 
he was promoted to a First Lieutenantcy. 


The South Self-Destroying.—New Orleans has just 
been the scene of one of the saddest ‘ affairs of honor”’ 
en record, A young physician by the name of Morgan, 
@ brother of Judge Morgan, returned from Paris the other 
day, where lhe had been two years engaged in the study 
of his profession. An evening or two ago he met an old 
friend by the name of Sparks, and the parties sat down 
to take a “cup of kindness” together, and talk over the 
“days of absence.” The conversation accidentally 
changed into a heated discussion ; a quarrel ensued; 2 
challenge was given, and a duel fought with rifles in the 
morning before the parties had time to cool. Morgaa 
fell dead at the first tire, the ball striking the bone of the 
arm above the elbow and glancing to the heart. A chal- 
lenge has since passed between the seconds, with what 
result is not know1.—Rochester Union. 


Kansas.—A correspondent of Tie Nashville Advocate 
writes : 

“Our people would have been in a bad condition if sesd-grain 
had not been sent them. Very little short of $89,000 worth of 
gced- wheat, oats, and corn has been furnished our farmers. Add 
to this $100,000 that has been furnished in provisions «nd c.octh- 
ing, and you have $180,000 relief that has been furnished our 
people gratis. And if we take into the account private donations 
aud freights, it will sweil the amount into fall $200,000. And 
yet the people have barely lived. Nove have starved, or really 
su ffered, but many bave done on 4 par ial allowance.” 

Grafton was one of the points named by Governor 
Letcher for the assembling of troops, and they consisted 
of the Secessionists of the Western counties, 80 that the 
probability is that they have disbanded and gone to their 
homes.— Baliimore American 


The President has appointed Henry Turner Dixon of 
Fauquier county, Virginia, Collector of the port of Alex- 
andria. This indicates an intention to hold the piace 
permanently. The President has also appointed William 
D. Massey Postmaster of Alexandria; John Schleizh 
Postmaster at Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Miss Spafford, to whom Coi. Ellsworth was engaged to 
be married, is the great-great-niece of Gen. Joseph War- 
ren, who fe!] on Bunker Hill. She is the great-grand- 
daughter of the late De. John Warren of Boston, the 
fatker of the late Dr. John C. Warren. Itis aremarkable 
circumstance that this young lady should be connected 
with the first prominent martyr of the American Revolu- 
tion, and with the first commissioned officer slain in the 
conflict of 1861.— Transcript. 


Col. T. T. Fauntleroy, who recently resigned a position 
in the army of the United States, has been appointed 
Brigadier-General in the regular army of Virginia. 


Mr. Tucker cf Baltimore has been arrested at O!d 
Point on a charge of being a spy. It is said that the cor- 
respondence found in his possession fully implicated him 
as being in full communion with the Confederate States, 
furnishing them with information as to the movemen‘s 
of the Federal Government. He was placed in irons and 
sent to Washington to be examined. Mr. Tucker was 
Gen. Butler’s clerk at the Fort, and ifcharged with open- 
ing private letters and communicating their contents to 
the enemy. 


The New Orleans Picayune of the 26th pleasantly 
speaks to two Judges of the U. S. Supreme Court thus: 
“‘fSLere are still two Southerners on the bench of the 
United S'ates Supreme Court, both from seceded states 
—Hon. James M. Wayne of Geergia, and Hon. James 
Catron of Tennessee. It appears that the seductions of 
official place have greater charms te them than the honor 
of their states.” 


The Necessity of a Retired List for the army is evi- 
denced by the fact that out of fourteen Colonels of Arti!- 
lery only two are fit for service in the field, one or two of 
them being over 78 years cld The proportion of aged 
and infirm Lieutenant-Colonels is nearly as great, and 
some of the Captains are 70. Gen. Scott favors the estab- 
lishment of a retired list, and Senator Wilson, Chairman 
of the Military Committee, will introduce and do his best 
to carry a bill for the purpose. 


Gen. James Watson Webb has been appointed Minis- 
ter to Brazil. 


It is said at Mobile that an agent of the French Gov- 
ernment is there, collecting information for Napoleon, 


Ex-Gov. Pratt has been arrested in Maryland for trea- 
cop, and it wes thougbt that Ex-Gov. Lowe would also 
be arrested. 


Gen. Harney has been recalled from the conmand in 
Missouii, and Gen. Lyon takes kis place. 


It is estimated that in the twenty-seven counties of 
Missouri, in which the terrorists have had ful! sway, 
from three to five thousand persons have been driven out 
in consequence of treir opposition to secession. These 
outrages continue to some extent, notwithstanding the 
arrangement between Gen. Harney and Gen. Price. 


Three Secession Papers, including John Noble's sheet 
at Pacucah, have just died in the first district of Ken- 
tucky. Of course there wiil be a great falling off in the 
amount of lying in that part of the state. ‘Dead men, 
they say, “tell no tales,” and dead papers tell no—séortes. 
— Louisville Journal. 


The Confederate Troops at Culpepper, Va., are in- 
trenched on the slennetien of Mr. Wallach, the editor 
and proprietor ef The Washington Star, who has upheld 
the Government from the start. 

ans, of the Beverly Light Guard, is 
ot. Gen ene the br ken engine near 
Annapolis. Mr. Frank Pierce, of the Sutton Light In- 
fantry, of Marblehead, is the man who brought up the 
missing rail by diving. 

The Norfolk Day Book says that Captain P, O’Don- 
nell, of Baltimore, 1s in that city organizing a military 
company. 

Capt. J. P. Levy has tendered his services to Virginia, 
As commander of the United States transport-ship Amer- 
ica, he rendered eflicient service to Gen. Scott at Vera 
Cruz in the late war with Mexico. 


The Peach Crop in Niagara —The —— Journal 
says: “In two er three instances we have learned from 
farmers living in this vicinity, that the peach buds were 
not entirely destroyed, and that they will probably have 





a fair crop.” 
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THE GROWING PROBLEM. 


t lies right before us; it presses upon us; it 

grows daily on our hands ;—we must meet it; we 
should not seek to evade it; we cannot postpone it 
without injury to ourselves, without injustice to 
others, without wrong to posterity—the problem, 
What shall we, the People of these United States, 
do with and for the four millions now in slavery in 
the South? The state of war has essentially changed 
our relation toward the enslaved population of the 
South. So long as the slave states were loyal to the 
Federal Government, the doctrine of non-interference 
by Congress with local institutions was almost 
universally recognized as the true construction of 
the Constitution. That construction, indeed, might 
be pressed too far; since the right of the Federal 
Government to declare void an order of nodility in 
any state, [see Art. I., See. 10,] implies the right to 
set aside laws establishing a code of barbarism, as 
endangering the peace and order of all the states. 
But the tendency cf the people was to let slavery 
alone in the states, while prohibiting its encroach- 
ment upon the territories of the United States. Now, 
however, many of the slave states, through legisla- 
tures or conventions, or the ballot-box, have arrayed 
themselves in rebellion against the Government of 
the United States. Though the popular will may 
have been suppressed by a system of fraud or ter- 
rorism, yet in every instance Secession has been put 
forth as a Sta‘e act; South Carolina, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, etc., have seceded as States. The Govern- 
ment therefore is no longer bound to respect or 
cherish any laws or institutions in those states which 
it deems inconsistent with the permanent peace and 
welfare of the Union. Ali States in rebellion must 
be dealt with according to the exigencies of a state 
of war. 

Had the slave states remained loyal to the Unio», 
no Federal army would ever have invaded them for 
the purpose of libeiating the slaves; and the ex- 
periment of John Brown demonstrated that any 
volunteer invasion for that purpose from the free 
states would have been frowned upon by public sen- 
iiment. Indeed, under Article I., Sec. 8, of the Con- 
stitution, the very militia now called out “ to execute 
the laws of the Union,’’ might have been called out 
to suppress a servile “insurrection.” But the rebel 
states have forfeited all claim to such privilege and 
protection from the Federal Government, and must 
be dealt with as themselves in a state of insurrection 
and rebellion. This brings the institution of slavery 
before us ina new aspect. It is no longer to be 
dealt with by gingerly compromises and political ex- 
pedients ; it is no longer a theme for Constitutional 
lawyers to experiment upon with theories of con- 
struction; it is to be met as a practical question by 
the army of the United States advancing into a hostile 
territory. If slavery is at bottom the cause of th’s 
rebeliion, if the spirit of rebellion will be rife in the 
South as long as slavery lasts, then must the Federal 
Government, as a measure of present defense and of 
future peace, lay the ax at the root of the tree. By 
all military precedent slavery can be abolished by the 
exigencies of war. But the wisest and safest mode 
of abolishing it demands the most serious consider- 
atior. 

Thus far the problem how slavery shall be affected 
by the war has been met by temporary expedients ;— 
ore day a Massachusetts general proffers his aid to 
restore fugitives or to suppress slave insurrection ; 
the next, he holds fugitives as “contraband of war.” 
These measures are self-consisteat, but the principle 
that underlies them both may involve us in embar- 
rassing and dangerous consequences. That principle 
pledges the Federal Government to protect slavery 
wherever the Union is recognized ; it offers the privi- 
lege of holding slaves as a premium for the profession 
of loyalty to the Union. Are the people of the 
United States willing to take this ground? Amid all 
- the cost and sacrifice of a war brought upon them for 
the sole purpose of maintaining slavery, are they 
ready to offer to uphold slavery by their armies on the 
condition that the slaveholders will promise loyalty 
and peace? We will not believe that the people of the 
United States will consent to have the Union placed 
in that position before the world ; or that its army 
shall be used as a police guard over that very system 
which has caused the war. No, the people of the 
United States are resolved that slavery shall be put 
for ever beyond the power of agitating the country ; 
that a local, sectional institution, foreign to all their 
institutions of liberty, always at war with freedom in 
pelicy and in legislation, now challenging it to the 
jast dread issue of arms—shall i/se/f be removed ia 
ihe overthrow of its treasunable abettors. Without 
reference to measures for that end, the feeling of 
ihe people is well-nigh unanimous that the end must 
be reached. 

But how to remove Slavery, and how to deal with 
fuur n.iliions of -people suddealy’ freed, is the grave 
and growing problem that we are called to meet. 
Peacesble emancipation upon the soil, with just and 
humere legislation for all concerned, would have 
brovght with it no apprehension. Quite otherwise is 
it when ¢mancipation may be accomplished by a mad 
and terrible uprising of the enslaved, by a military 
crder of the day, by the confiscation of rebel 
‘ property,’ or by the enforced conditions of peace. 
This prebhm with all its grave and perplexing con- 
tingencies is upon us, and it raust be met with the 
wisdom, the patience, the courage that the exigeacy 
demards. Without presuming as yet to point out 
the best method of its solution, we would give em- 
phasis to two considerations, as preparatory to further 
ciscusaion. 

1. Avoid, if possible, exciting servile insurrection. 
The time may come when this terrible resort will be 
demanded by military necessity. But any attempt 
to excite the slaves to rise in arms against their mas- 
ters should be forborne except under the direst ne- 
cessity of war. Emancipation achieved by a bloody 
insurrection would entail long years of enmity and 
moutual revenge upon both classes of population in 
the South. Let the slaves run away if they will; 
jet them find shelter aud employment in our forts 
ard-camps; or let them be encouraged to remain as 
free laborers, under our protection, upon the deserted 
or alienated soil of their rebel masters; but let 
them not be summoned to the fray, unless in the last 
extremity. The solemn march of a nation for the 
cefense of freedom, justice, and of regulated rights, 
sheuld not be stained by the bloody massacre of re- 
venge 


2. Accept the fact of emancipation as to be accom- 


plished by this war. It will be accomplished, unless 
our irresolution, our want of faith, of mignanimity, 


of se'f-sacrifice, shall defeat the opening designs of 


Providence. It must be accomplished, unless we 
would renew the agitations of the last thirty yeers, 
bringing upon ourselves or our children a war more 
Cisastrous and devastating that this in which we are 
row engaged. God is giving to us as a nation an 
pie to do justice and mercy, to embody Chris- 
ae Orie in one grand and blessed act, such as 
hae been given to any nation since Moses 

nocked at the heart ef Pharaoh, saying “ Let my 


people go.” Has not God brou ht 
to this pinnacle of 1 a 


for such a time an 








and no longer. Napoleon, if he thinks he has any 
chance of making good the possession of Syria, will 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE SYRIAN COMPLICATION. 


By a recent letter from Rev. Dr. Thomson of . 
Beyrout to a friend in this city, which has been placed | 
at our disposal, we have advices of the prospective 
affairs of Syria as these appear to one of the most in- 
telligent and experienced observers in that country. 
It is a picture of intrigue and duplicity that tallies 
well with the developments of treason in the South. 
Dr. Thomson writes: “ I cannot give you | 
much insight into our probable future. Never since 
I have been in Syria were our prospects more uncer- 
tain, more discouraging, than they are at this hour. 
Not even during the war and massacres last summer 
did I feel more perplexed. The French are still in 
Lebanon, and I do not believe they intend to leave at : 
all if they can help it. To enable them to say to the 
‘ Powers’ that it would be ruin to leave according to 
promise, they are getting up projects which will most 
likely result in fresh outbreaks in the month of May. 
Already the Christians, through their instigation, 
have become very insolent. They beat the Druzes, 
rob them and kill them; they even beat the Turkish 
soldiers that are in Lebanon. The grand French- 
Maronite scheme now is to restere an Emeer of the 
Beit Shehaab, a grandson of the old Emeer Besheer, 
as Governor of all Lebanon and Hermon down to the 
Huleh. He is to be clothed with all the power 
of the old Emeer. This peiition is signed openly all 
over Lebanon, and the French are determined that it 
shall be established. The Christians are encouraged 
to declare that they will not live under Turkish 
rulers, and they do declare this without reserve or 
fear. In the meanwhile the Tark is augmenting his 
army in thiscountry. He is courting the Druzes, the 
Metawilebs, the Mohammedans, the Bedouin Arabs, 
and preparing for the coming struggle. England is 
also intensely interested inthe game, and has a force 
collected not far off that can soon be precipitated on 
ovr coasts. Itis a matter on which I never doubt 
for a moment, that England will go to war rather than 
ailow France to consolidate her power at the head of 
this sea. The question of peace or war hangs on the 
decision of Napoleon. England will avoid war as 
long as she can with safety to her highways to India, 


fight for it. 

“This, in brief, is the state of painful uncertainty 
which hargs over us all. No merchant is embarkiag 
in any transaction that would require a month to 
wind up—all sales are for cash. We missionaries 
undertake nothing new. We will not even rent 
houses for the summer, since we do not feel sure we 
can occupy them. Now this all may pass away. 
The French may quietly withdraw; the Shehaab 
project be abandoned, and all things restored to the 
former regime. Shall we then have peace? Far 
from it. The European merchants will leave. The 
Christians of Lebanon will flee down to Beyrout, and 
all who can will escape to other lands. Moslem 
fanaticism will unite with Druze ferocity and Bedouin 
barbarism to render Syria utterly intolerable. It is 
no longer possible for the Christians to live under 
Druze rule. It is no longer possible for them to trust 
their Moslem neighbors. It is no longer possible for 
them to confide in Turkish soldiers. Syria and 
Lebanon, in particular, can never have peace for any 
length of time, so long as the Turk is supreme gover- 
nor of the country. The Turkish Government must 
be destroyed before we can ever have a steady and 
safe government. I cannot pretend to know how 
these coming events are to affect our mission. We 
may all be temporarily driven from the country, or 
wemay not. But I cannot doubt that if driven away 
for a time, it will only be to 1eturn under more favor- 
able auspices. This land is yet to be evangelized. 
The Lord reigns over all, and it is his prerogative to 
bring order out of confusion, and life out of death. 
It is through death that life arises, both in the natural 
and the spiritual world.” 

The old Emeer Besheer referred to above ruled in 
Lebanon from about 1815 to 1840. He was a Mar- 
onite under French protection ; and it was under his |; 
despotic rule that Assad Shidiak was persecuted 
even unto death for renouncing the Maronite Church 
for the simple faith of the Gespel. It was under the 
same regime, a French-Maronite protectorate, that 
Dr. Van Dyke and Dr. Eli Smith were driven froin 
Deir-el-Kamar in 1840. The Druzes rebelled against 
this Maronite despotism, and under Druze authority 
and influence our missionaries have been more safe 
and prosperous than ever before. So little ground is 
there for sympathy in this country for the nominal 
Christians of Mount Lebanon in opposition to the 
Druzes. The Maronite ecclesiastics are agents of the 
Papal Church, and axe upheld by France for its own 
ends in the East. 

The Turkish Government at Constantinople is prac 
tically favorable to religious liberty. But in the 
provinces its rule is slack and often corrupt, and the 
fanaticism of the Moslems is sometimes incontrolla- 
ble. Dr. Thomson’s idea is that Syria should be con- 
stituted a Viceroyalty, like Egypt, and placed under 
the joint protection of the Great Powers. In these | 
trying times, let the missionaries and their cause be 
earnestly remembered at the throne of grace. 








Tue Gencral Assembly at Syracuse (New-School) 
have inaugurated an official scheme of Home Missions 
designed to absorb the whole interest and control the 
whole activity of that Church in this department of | 
benevolence. The leading feature of this scheme 

is a Committee of Fifteen, to be incorporated, with 
power to elect its own officers and agents. 


‘“‘They shall undertake the work of aiding such con- 
gregations as are unable to support, in whole or in part, 
the stated preaching of the Gospel; and of sending mis- 
sior aries to the destitute in our own land. They shall 
appoint the missionaries; give them all needful instruc- 
tions as to the place and character of their labors, taking 
care to appoint no one unacceptable to the presbytery in 
whose bounds he is to labor; securing and regarding as 
far es practicable the advice and indorsement of the 
ery braid as to the selection and lecation cf laborers 
ard their remuneration. Trey shall make the necessary 
apprepriations to congregations, exploring missionaries, 
and agents: and take measures to secure the effective 
agency of the synods, preebyteries, and churches in the 
work of exploration, in securing missionaries, and in ob- 
taining funds for the common treasury. They shall keep 
a faithful record of their proceedings, and make an 
annual report of their operations to the Assembly. 

“As it is not the design of the General Assembly to 
supersece the different ecclesiastical bodies connected 
with it, but to give unity and efficiency to their action, 
so as to bring out the full adaptation and force of the 
Presbyterian system in Home Missions, the presbyteries 
are recommended to appoint Standing Committees of 
Heme Missions, to explore their destituticns, and to 
select and designate missionaries, to recommend the 
amount of their compensations, to secure an annual con- 
tribution to the cause from each of their churches. and 
to furnish annually to the Permanent Committee, on or 
before the 15th of April, a detailed statement of the 
Home Missionary work within their bounds.” 


Upon this scheme The Christian Herald remarks : 


“The repcrt puts a Permanent Committee of the As- 
sembly in charge of the entire Home Missionary work of 
the Church. To that Committee all money must be sent, 
and by it every missionary commissioned. It may ap- 
point officers and agents at will, and send them all over 
the Church. It is to give instructions to missionaries 
as to where, when, and how they are to labor. 

“After conferring these almost unlimited powers on 


| 
| 
THE NEW HOME MISSION SCHEME. | 
! 
| 
| 





national enthusiasm and power— 
d such @ work as this? Let us not 


the Committee, the plan says some very good things 
about the interest which presbyteries ought to take in 
the work, and about the attention which the Committee 
ovght to it to their statements and wishes. But the 
m. H. M. Society has always said these same things, 
and professed te have a high regard for the local eccle- 
siastical bedies. If our missionary operations are to be 
reorganized, let us avoid the unpresbyterial policy of the 
past; and let us conform the new plan to our system of 
church order and government. Give the presbyteries 
their rights, lay upon them their responsibilities, and we 
may expect a normal and vigorous growth. But erect a 
board of supervision and control—of collections and dis- 
bursement—away from the missionary field, and there 
will be as little life in the local organizations as there 
has been under the Home Missionary dispensation of 
agents on the field, ard commissions from New York. 
the Assembly adopts this plan, many of our churches 
will continue to co-operate with the Am. H. M. Society. 
They will prefer old wine to new, if both are made out of 
the came kind of grapes.” 


The point at issue between the East and the 





faker in the hour of God’s Opportunity. 
¢ 
Pa 





| responsible. 





_ be given to Presbyterial action. Tie West insisted | 
| that Presbyteries should attend to the whole work of 


exploration and disbursement upon their owa fields, 
using the Committee simply as a convenience for 
raising money in the East. This was what the Alton 
Presbytery wished to do with the Home Missionary 
Society. Says the Christian Herald: 

“In the Home Missionary discussion our readers will 
see that Western men, such as Drs. Nelson and Smith, 
Messrs. Merwin, Towler, Palmer, etc., stood up manfully 
for the rights ot the presbyteries, and that the brethren 
within the shadow of the great cities that expect to have 
the treasury and the Central Committee were zealous 
for centralization. Strange that Eastern men will be- 
lieve that they know more about the missionary field, 
and care more for it, than those who live upon it! 
Strange that they would rather trust a committee a 
thousand miles away from the work to supervise and 
control it, than to trust the constitutional body of their 
brethren among whom it is to be done!” 

It seems to us an absurd demand that ecclesiastical 
bodies, a majority of whose members may be in receipt 
of missionary aid, should have the entire control of 
all questions concerning the disbursement of mission- 
ary funds. The Assembly have done wisely in resist- 
ing that Ccemand. But we are quite sure the Presby- 
teries will fare no better than under the American 
Home Miss‘onary Society. It is the ambition of the 
Assembly to occupy the whole field. The following 
resolution looks toward that end : 

Resolved, That itineratisg missionary labor should be 
employed wherever the wants of any particular region 
may demand it, and the funds at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee will allow ; and that great care should be taken 
to gather up and perpetuate the results of such itineran- 
cies, so tbat the energies and means of the Church may 
not be wasted in fruitless experiments. 

It is the expectation of the Assembly that all true 
and loyal Presbyterians will be brought to give their 
adhesion to the new scheme. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly regards it of the 
utmost importance that a uniform Presbyterial system 
should be adopted as soon aud as far as practicable; and 
it earnestly recommends all its ecclesias'ical bodies act- 
ing in connection with other organizations, as soon as it 
can be done without sacrifice to existing interests, to 
conform themselves to the Assembly’s plan. 

Dcubtless in time the great majority of Presbyterian 
churches will withdraw their contributions from the 
American Home Missionary Society. Meanwiafle that 
Seciety has nothing to do but to pursue its estab- 
lished evangelical and catholic policy. It can apply 
Presbyterian funds to Presbyterian churches, as far 
as these will go. It cannot become a party to the 
rending of the ancient amity between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in the work of missions. 





PER 8¥, PER SALTUM. 


THE “‘sin-per-se’’ dogma as applied by a narrow 
school of ethics and a most inconsequential style of 
logic to certain practical questions of morality, took 
a somersault leap upon the platform of the American 
Peace Scciety, at its anniversary last week in Boston. 
It has been maintained that war is under ail circum: 
starces sinful—a sin ger se, and therefore as truly 
sinful when waged for the defense of liberty as 
in aggression upon the territory or ihe libveriies 
of others. Some non-resistants, finding that the 
Old Testament ascribes to a direct divine com- | 
mand the military invasion of Canaan by the Jews, 
and the consequent wars of subjugation or exterimia- 





ation waged against the heathen tribes, have rejected | 
the Hebrew Scriptures from the sacred canon. If war 
isa sin ger se, then of course a holy and good God 
could never command men to engage in war, and a 
bock which represents him as commanding or approv- | 
ing war cannot be an inspired or authorized repre- | 
sentation of his will. Thus the sin-per-se dogma as 
applied to war has led some to deny the sacred origin 
and authority of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The same dogma applied to slavery has led to the 
same result. Starting with the American type of 
slavery—a legalized chattelism—as the normal idea 
ef a state of involuntary servitude, and perceivicg 
the sinfulness of an act which denies the personality 
of the human soul and treats a man as property, some 
have laid down the universal! proposition that slave- 
holding is asin per se. Then finding in the Mosaic code 
a qualified and restricted form of involuntary servi- 
tude, and transferring to this the idea of slavery as 
cerived from the American type, this per se school 
have cenounced the Old Testament as incompatible 
with the perfections of God. Thus by that uncon- 
scious confounding of like verbal phrases with identt- 
cal propositions known as logodedaly, a hasty and 
ill-defined premiss in ethics leads to infidelity in re- 
ligion. In 1845, the Anti-Slavery Society, at its an- 
nual meeting, “ Resolved, that by slaveholding this So- 
ciety understands the holding and treating of human 
beings as property; and maintains that to hold and 
treat a human being tuvs, is universally and always 
sinful, and ought to be everywhere immediately 
abandoned.” No sound moralist or logician can dis- 
pute that proposition. The ideas of property and of 
peiscnality cannot inhere in one and the same sub- 
ject ; and, therefore, to treat a man as property is to 
aim a blow at his personality, which is the very 
image of God and that which makes him moral and 
This can never be done but with a 
wicked and selfish motive ; this isa crime against 
the very essence of our humanity, against both man 
and his Maker. “ Thus to treat a human being is 
universally and always sinfui.”” But minds unskilled 
in logic, forgetting the essence of the definition at- 
tached by the Anti-Slavery Society in 1845 to the 
term slaveholding, have taken that term itself in all 
its vague and indefinite application, whether to Amer 
ican slavery, which is chattelism, or to Hebrew servi- 
tuce and Russian serfdom, which had not the chattel 
element,—and have declared slaveholding, undefined, 
to be sin per se, making this dogma the text and the 
test of opposition to slavery. As a necessary conse- 
querce of this verbal illusion, many have renounced 
the Old Testament because of the type of servitude 
found in the Mosaic code! 

After the endless disputation which the sin-per-se 
school of ethics has occasioned, it is refreshing to see 
the dogma itself come over per saltum upon the side 
of Biblical common sense. As good pairiots and 
earnest anti-slavery men, the active members of the 
Peace Society could not suffer that dogma to stand 
up per se in the way of their hearts’ desires ; and s9, 
with a policy at once ingenious and ingenuous, they 
enlisted the Peace Society under Abraham Lincoln 
“for the war.” They adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 


“That the cause of peace is far from professing to cure 
all the evils of society, but restricts itself to the single 
cbject of doing away ¢he custom of war, the practice of 
nations settling their disputes by the ana § and has 
never attempted, because outside of its proper sphere, to 
decide how an oppressed people shall vindicate their rights ; 
how murder, or any other offenses against society, shall 
be punished ; OR IN WHAT WAY GOVERNMENT SHALL DEAL 
WITH A MOB, AN INSURRECTION, OR AN ORGANIZED REBEL- 


| LION. 


“That the Peace Scciety, while regarding questions 
like these as beyond its legitimate province, has ever 
been, as it ever must be, /oya! to Government, a steadfast 
supporter of its just authority, and in favor of having us 
laws duly enforced, as indispensable to the public safety 
and weal. 

“That, while there may be diversity of opinion among 
ourselves respecting tne powers and functions of Govern- 
ment in dealing with criminals, we are unanimous in the 
belief of its being our duty, as peace men and good citizens, 
to stand firmly by our Governinent in this hour of its peril, 


and to sustain it in every way consistent with our con- 
Sclentious convictions.” 


All honor to the Peace Scciety for its manly and 
inspiring tone. And since our per-se friends have 
come over upon our side by a single leap, waiving all 
past controversies of logic, we shall go with them for 
the immediate extermination of slavery, whether by 
a military order per se, or by Congressional emancipa- 
tion with compensation, or in whatever way the 
Providence of Ged shall indicate for the removal of 
the iniquity that hath been our curse and had well- 
nigh been our ruin. 





Advantages of a Double Status.—If the fugitive col- 
ored people down South claimed by the rebels are chat- 





West in this new scheme, was the relative place to 


tels, they may be confiscated ; if they are men, they are 





deserters from the enemy, and can’t be returned. 


SELF-PRESERVATION THE FIRST 
DUTY OF THE NATION. 


Has A GREAT CHRISTIAN NATION THE RIGHT TO COMMIT 
DELIBERATE suIcipE? This is in fact the question to 
be answered by every Christian man at the North, 
when considering his duty in connection with the 
present exertions of the Government to put down an 
armed and menacing rebellion by military force. Un- 
doubtecly there are multitudes to whom anything bear- 
ing the name of War, above all of Civil War, is in its 
own nature most repulsive. The conscience of the 
North especially, has been so long and so diligently ia- 
structed on this very subject, and has responded so 
earnestly to the instruction, that detestation of war has 
long since taken its place with us among the deepest 
and most imperative moral instincts; and probably 
upen no other single subject has such absolute and 
emphatic unanimity obtained among all who have 
wished and sought the welfare of their country and 
the world. 

It would not be unnatural, therefore, if there should 
now exist the feeling among some Christian men that 
the war on the brink of which we seem to be standing 
is outside of, if not contrary to, the Christian rale ; that 
it is a thing which Religion hardly justifies, even if it 
tolerates it; and that we have all been pushed along 
by the rush of our sympathies, and by the irresisti- 
ble march of events, into an attitude politically 
necessary but morally dangerous ; which, however it 
may be defended by reasons of state-policy, is hardly 
to be vindicated as in harmony essentially with the 
genius of Christianity, and its great law of Love.—If 
such a feeling has not yet arisen in any minds, we 
anticipate that it will do so, almost as a matter of 
moral necessity ; and that some who desire to be at 
the same time patriots and Christians will feel them- 
selves seriously troubled and perplexed by it. 

It will be well, therefore, for all such persons to go 
back at once to the primary question with which we 
started, and to answer that clearly to their own sat- 
isfaction before going further, for this is the ques- 
tion which underlies the whole subject, and accord- 
ing to the answer we give to it will be the subsequent 
éecisions we arrive at. This isa war—if indeed that 
name is at all with propriety to be given toit—not of 
aggression, not of ambition, but in literal truth of 
self preservation. It is organized and conducted, on 
the part ef the Government, for the one sole purpose 
of repressing rebellion, and maintaining and confirm- 
ing, for all time to come, our national life and nation- 
al unity. It has been shown, by the failure of all 
other and different agencies to secure the same end, 
to be the only means practicable and adequate for the 
accomplishment of this. And so, as a last and an ef- 
fectual resort, with asad but austere and determined 
purpose, this means has been adopted ; and as soon 
as the end thus sought has been realized, the war 
will cease as a matter of course, by its own limita- 
ticn —Weould this nation then be justified, would the 
Government which leads and represents the nation be 
justified, in yielcing to the vehement and deadly as- 
sault made upon it, and surrendering its life and 
unity as a nation, without such resistance? Would 
it be justified, in other words, in allowing its very be- 
irg to be sacrificed, when it might have protected it- 
self if it would by calling out and marshaling its 
military array ? 

That nations as well as persons have the primary 


| right of self-preservation, seems plain at first sight. 


The statement of the proposition is its complete 
demonstration. They have no other rights whatever, 
if they have not this. But further than this every 
thoughtful man’s mind must carry him at once. Tne 
preservation of his individual life against the assault 
of treacherous malice is a duty which every man owes 
to himself, to the circle ef those dependent upon him, 
to the whole community of which he is a member 
Bat if he chooses not to defend himseif, but to allow 
his life to be destroyed by the dagger of the assassin 
or the bludgeon of the ruffian, the loss to society, to 
histery, to the world, is comparatively slight. The 
waves of life close over him again with a sad prompt- 
ness, and hardly a blood-stain remains on the surface 
to mark the spot where he went down. But the 
relations of a Nation organized and placed as ours 
is, powerful, free, intelligent, Christian, with a noble 
Past, a commanding position, opportunity to bless 
the whole woild by its influence,—its relations are 
with the earth; with the whole inter-connected 
family of Man; with the ages of the Future, and 
their purer civilization; with the glorious eras 
of millennium itself! Blot this Nation out of 
existence now, allow it to commit a virtual suicide 
by yielding without sufficient resistance to the 
treacherous ruffianism that now strikes with des- 
perate haste at its life, and the Race at ounce would 
feel the shock! Every tribe on earth would b2 dark- 
ered in its prospects, and hindered on its way to- 
ward purity and peace, by that dire catastrophe. 
Tke crash of that tremendous destruction would 
shake the whole frame of Human Society. Tae 
issues of that tremendous folly, and yet more 
tremendous crime, would record themselves in the 
blurred and blovdied annals of each heathen nation 
new reached by our missions, and of each Christian 
nation now helped and made hopeful by the great 
inspirations of our example! This nation suffer 
itself to be destroyed, without resistance? This 
nation consent to its own murder by traitorous 
hands, and so virtually change that murder into a 
drear and colossal suicide? It would be not merely 
to throw itself against all the purposes of God as re- 
vealed in its history, and against all the instincts of 
its own highest wisdom and most cultivated faith ; it 
would be to put back the world's progress by cen- 
turies, and to suffer a deed, and assist it by the suf- 
ferance, over which the heavens might well gather 
gloom, and beneath which the solid ribs of the earth 
might well tremble and groan! 

No national suicide, should be the purpose of every 
Christian ; the motto of every pulpit and press; the 
rallying cry to call forth not men only, or weapons, or 
funds, but fervent prayer and unfainting enthusiasm, 
from every household and every church! 


THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


TuovGH our space wiil not admit of a full report of 
the Beston Anniversaries, there are items of general 
interest in their tone and spirit well worth reproducing. 
In Boston, as in New York, there was a marked de- 
cline in the attendance both of strangers and of citi- 














zens upon the anniversaries—the exceptions there, as | 


here, being the meetings of the American Congrega- 
tional Union and of the original American Tract So- 
ciety. But in every meeting of the week the utter- 
ance of patriotic or anti-slavery sentiments elicited 
the warmest applause. 


Education and Home Missions. 

The annual discourse before the American Educa- 
tion Scciety was preached by Rev. Dr. Budington of 
Brcoklyn, in the Central church. Some of the open- 
ing passeges of this discourse were in the speaker’s 
happiest vein—the eloquence of a Christian and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, chastened by a refined and scholar- 
ly diction. Our readers must share the pleasure of a 
few paragraphs : 


“We feel that we are enacting a great history—that we 
have reached a crisis, to which long years in the past 
have been ministering, and which is to be the mother of 
bigh issues in the future. The conditions and materials 
ot heroism are forming all around us. Names are on 
every lip, which lately were confined to domestic circles ; 
the very air is fragrant with new life ; every morning that 
wakens us, wakens expectation that new names will be 
given us, or that new glory will invest old and familiar 
ones. This j¢yous self-consciousness, this life of glori- 
cus hope, has followed closely upon the deepest depres- 
sicn of our national spirits. 

“We live no longer in a glorious past, but in the glorious 
present. We have a country, and we love her to-day 
more than ever. There has n more heroic thinking, 
and feeling, and acting, more patriotism in the city and 
country, in the counting-room, the shop, and the field, in 
the closet and the pulpit, within a few weeks past, than 
ever before since we breathed this American air, and 
knew enough to rejoice in an American heritage. 

“And the peculiarity of our experience is chiefly in 


| here our fathers had their Christianity under the roof, 








this, that God has caused us by a most sudden transition 
to pass at a bound from the lowest depths of apparent 
dejection, and disintegration even, to union, heroism, and | 
hope. A few months since tke paralysis of treason, the 


inefficiency of the Executive, the division of the North, | t 


the growing rebellion, made us feel that we had no na- 
tional spirit, ro memory for the past, no hope for the 


future, and the language of The London Times was but 


the echo of our own despair—‘The Great Republic is 
gone for ever!’ But the deep agony is passed: after a 
winter cark and cold as Aretic night, a spring morning is 
breaking before us, and we are taught as nothing else in 
our history dees or can teach us, what it is that makes 
a nation, and of how much more value to a people are 
their common sentiments than all their genius, art, and in- 
dustry. The spiritual sits regnant to-day over the mate- 
rial forces of the nation. We are to-day the United 
States of America, not because we live together upon the 
continent of America, not because our fathers once 
formed a Constitution and Union, but because the prin- 
ciples of freedom and right for which our fathers suf- 
fered live in our hearts, and are so far the common in- 
heritance of our countrymen that we can defend them 
even against a rebellion so threatening as that which now 
marches from the Gulf to the Capital.” 

At the anniversary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. Messrs. Guernsey and Kellogg 
repeated, for substance, the earnest and patriotic 
addresses delivered in this city at the anniversary of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and Rev. 
Mr. Manning of Boston made a thrilling speech for 
the times. 


Church Anti-Slavery Society. 


The most important function of this Society is that 
it furnishes occasion every year for good and Caris- 
tian anti-slavery speeches, upon its platform in 
Beston. Such an occasion is desirable in the course 
of the anniversary week, and it might even be worth 
while to keep up an organization for this purpose 
alone. In addition to this yearly demonstration, we 
learn from the Report that in the past year the Sec- 
retary has arranged “twelve public meetings at 
different points,” that with his own pen he “has 
furnished eighty articles to divers newspapers,”’ and 
that he “has also addressed Ministerial Associations 
and Conferences in behalf of the Society, and has 
endeavored to procure their co-operation,” etc. In 
this, however, he seems to have had but very limited 
success. The report opens with this singular state- 
ment—which we make emphatic by ap zropriate 
marks : 

“While Divine Providence has been moving in so 
signal a manner, toward the overthrow of slavery, it is 
to be deeply regretted that the professed churches of 
Christ and the ministry thereof should not have seen ut to 
be their part to co-operate efficiently with those majestic 
movements!!! AND to furnish your Committee with 
the means to have carried on, in the name of the Church, 
a more efiective moral warfare with slavery.” 

What an aspersion is this upén the fidelity of the 
churches and the ministry!—what an impertinent 
assumpticn, that because they have not seen fit to 
elect this Society as their representative, therefore 
they “have not seen it to be their part to co operate 
efficiently with the majestic movements of Divine 
Providence for the overthrow of slavery.” 

At the anniversary of the Society, Pres. Blanchard 
repeated the discourse delivered by him in this city, 
and spirited addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Thome 
of Cieveland and others. Through some misunder- 
standing as to the hour, the audience was not so large 
as is usual on this occasion. 

Notwithstanding the “majestic movements” which 
this Society feels called to represent, it sometimes 
allows itself in a bit of drollery which is exquisitely 
refreshing. For example, at a session when a score 
or so of its members were present, it solemnly de- 
nounced the Ex Parte Council lately held in this city, 
and edvised the churches to disregard its recommen- 
datien, and to continue to fellowship the Church of 
the Puritans. When we consider that the Society is 
neither a Church nor a representative of churches, 
that its report bewails the indifference of the churches 
to its own existence, and that it had before it no evi- 
dence touching the case upon which it volunteers its 
advice, we are struck with the solemn drollery of this 
picceeding. The Report indicts the ministry and 
churches of New England collectively as faithless to 
anti-slavery, because unwilling to follow the beck of 
this particular Society. It says: 

“Tn the year of grace from May 1860 to May 1861, when 
the infamous slave-trade was revived and exercised with 
a fearful activity and prevalence not known before for 
forty years, and when the country was passing through 
a political campaign of which in the providence of God 
the only really vital question or living issue was slavery 
—we have seen the various Ministerial Associations and 
Conferences of New England meet, pray, confer, and 
indulge in the customary platitudes, but MAKE NO PRo- 
NUNCIATION WHATEVER UPON SLAVERY OR THE SLAVE- 
TRADE, nor do anything at all to bring the verdict of 
Christianity and the Church to bear against either of those 
{oul abominations. 

“In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the Congregational Minis- 
try met in their anaual assemblies, and with theaggressions 
ot slavery and the execrabie slave-tradein full view,and tbe 
Church Anti-Slavery Society knocking at their door, aud 
asking friendly recognition and concurrence in its sgecitic 
work of putting the practice of slaveholding under the 
opprobrivm of church prohibition, as the Scriptural way 
of abojishing slavery, they gave not the faintest token of 
sympathy with such a work; nor did they discuss the 
subject in any way, nor did they propose any method of 
their own to make the Christianity of the nation effec- 
tively felt against the national sin of oppression.” 

This explains the somewhat perplexing modesty 
of a previous statement. that “ the Secretary has 
endeavored to procure the co-operation of Minis- 
teria] Associations and Conferences.” Four a Society 
which hes knocked at every ecclesiastical door in 
New England without securing for itself “ friendly 
recognition”? or “the faintest token of sympathy,” 
to advise the churches to give their recognition and 
fellowship to a church which a strong anti-slavery 
Cour cil, acting upon documentary evidence, has pro- 
nounced delinquent and disorderly, is not less amus- 
ing than impertinent. We doubt whether the Society 
has taken the best method to secure for itself the 
“ friendly recognition” of those whom it systemati- 
cally misrepresents and maligus in its published 
documents. 


The Congregational Usion and the American 
Tract Society. 

The announcement that a religious patriotic mset- 
ing would be held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union, drew together a large 
assembly in Dr. Kirk’s church, notwithstanding the 
severely inclement state of the weather. As by the 
concurrent testimony of the Boston press and of 
Boston street-talk this was the crowning meeting of 
the week, we devote a little more space to it, follow- 
ing mairly the report of The Boston Journal. That 
of The Atlas wi!l be found in another column. 


Remarks of Dr. Bacon. 


Allucing to the particular line of effort in which the 
Congregational Union is engaged—the building of 
mecting-houses for feeble churches, Dr. B. said: 
Meeting-houses are identical with the eariiest history 
of New England. The first house built by the Pari- 
tans after landing in this country was a meeting- 
house, and it was a significant fact that this house 
had a flat roof for a platform, not a Saybrook nor a 
Cambridge piatform, but a platform for a battery ; 
and artillery was placed on this roof! And such is 
the relation which Congregationalism has always 
borne to the safety, welfare, and liberty of the people ! 
The motto of Cromwell, and his iavincible army, was 
“ Trust in God, axp keep your powder dry ;” and 


and they kept their powder dry on the top! (Ap- 
plause.) They made no apologies for their cannon ; 
they so read their Bible as to believe in the right of 








self-defense, and were men of peace just so long as 
peece was possible or honorable. The Bible does not | 
require us to live peaceably with all men, but only “so 
far asin us lies!” ’Twas thus in the early history 
of Connecticut; the early settlers could not live 
peaceably with the Pequods, and therefore they 
lived without them. The Indians were wiped out, 
and the land had rest for forty years, and so may we 
have rest for forty years and more, after a year or 
two! (Laughter.) Our land has witnessed various 
conflicts ; always for a principle. Controversies can 
be settled by giving up, by yielding, but peace does 
not come in that way. In that Pequod war was set 
tled the question that civilization had a right to pliant 
iteelf by peaceful means. Another conflict was 
whether civilization, having planted itself, had a right 
to spread. That was settled in the war with King 
Philip. Still another, whether Puritan Protestantism 
or French Catholicism should spread through the 
West. And yet again, whether America should 
belong to Americans or to England. The whole his- 
tory of the past has been converging to the position 
in which we now find ourselves, and we must meet 
the issue. If it be questioned what connection these 
political topics have with this meeting, it may be said 
that our religion is a bulwark of liberty, and the 
present union of feeling in the mighty uprising at the 





East and West is traceable in a high degree to the 
spirit of home evangelization. We now unite, under 
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God and in the right, to decide whether government 
or anarchy shall prevail—whether we are a nation— 
whether a majority shall rule. We never expected 
o see this conspiracy darker, deeper, and more 
accursed than that of Catiline! We have been 
sleeping for twenty-five years in quiet confidence, and 
now we wake to the reality ; and now we must decide 
whether votes or military force or cabals shall rule . 
whether the people are to be compelled into the toils 
and r.ets of conspirators. We say the Southern way 
of settling these questions is not Congregational, 

After a brief statement by Rev. I. P. Langworthy, 
Secretary of the Union, a felicitous address of wel- 
ecme was made by 


Rev. A. L. Stone of Boston. 


It was his pleasant duty to offer words of welc yme 
to this family gathering of Congregationalists. This 
was the first time this society had met here, but the 
New Yorkers wished to come. Every good thing in 
New York was a branch of something in Boston. 
But we are glad to see our New York cousins here. 
We hear that not long ago you were glad to see 
our boys on your streets; that you welcomed them 
with warm hearts, and that welcome has come back 
into the hearts of the old folks. (Cheers.) You bade 
them “ Ged-speed’’ on their march, and when they 
were faint and hungry, your own boys divided their 
own scant rations with them, and this, too, touched 
the hearts of the old folks. True, this might have 
been expected between cousins, but we felt it in our 
souls. New York and Boston are now joined by an 
interweaving of their very heart-nerves, and if our 
boys ever find a New Yorker in trouble, or in need, 
and he can be helped by hand or heart. or even to 
the death, call upen us. (Applause.) We welcome 
our New York friends, especially as they bring their 
own rations. 

We welcome our cousins from the West, the 
pior eers of our New England institutions. We have 
heard of your uprising for the Government, and we 
recognize the harvest from the seeds of our own 
loved principlee—the seeds of Congregationalism. 
Our system develops individual rights, freedom, and 
support of righteous laws. Nor do we forget that 
from you has come the man chosen of God whose 
firm hand holds the helm of the ship of state, which 
has met at last the storm that has so long threatened 
her, and who, we believe, under God, will steer her 
safe through. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

We welcome the home boys, the New Englanders 
—born with a knowledge of east winds, of frost, and 
of snow. An orator once said in this city, in our 
own hearing, that “our ancestors caught a chill on 
Plymouth Rock, ard the children had never got over 
it!’ True, we do not Joi! over as soon as some, but 
our heart is more fervent and more reliable. 'Tis 
easy to set on fire a pile of garden rubbish with a 
single match; but not so with anthracite coal, that 
is a slow process—but the heat is redder, is hotter, is 
more enduring, and it is kindled now to a white heat 
and wiil melt and destroy ali rebellion and treason. 
(Applause ) "Twill shrivel up The Times, the Joha 
Bull Russeil, the Jupiter Tonans. They may thunder ; 
but we will thunder back, not with paper columns, 
but columns of armies and navies. They once had a 
taste of this, and now, if they want it, they may have 
asuifeit. (Cheers.) 

But I was placed here to welcome you all, and I 
am only standing in the doorway to hold the door 
open and ask you in. 


Adéress by Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., of New York. 


It gives me special pleasure to see this particular 
biother standing at the door to ask mein. I recollect 
a time when, a Sophomore in college, he, with others, 
came to my door to smoke me out ; but I am glad for 
even this tardy atonement. Since those college days 
he has made great advances; I always thought he 
would come to something, but he shows a marvelous 
grasp of principles. Thus, because the Seventh Reg- 
iment fed some of your Massachusetts boys, he thinks 
that all New York boys must come to you with full 
ralions ; and he has advanced in years so fast that he 
already assumes the paternal. But we are glad to 
receive so cordial a greeting. We New Yorkers love 
our brethren here, and gladly join with them in all 
good works. 

It is no mere play upon words that associates this 
meeting of the American Congregational Union with 
that grand uprising of patriotism for the American 
Union that now thrills a!l the land. I would not for an 
instant or by a suggestion claim for Congregational- 
ists any prominence in patriotism. I honor the action 
of the Massachusetts Episcopal Convention; the 
New-School General Assembly ;—indeed, in this 
mighty movement there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither male nor female ; God grant that we 
may soon add, there is neither dond nor free—that 
not slaves only but slavery itself is contraband of war, 
and that in all this Union, hencefurth, /oya/ty shall ve 
the pledge of liberty. 

But this patriotic movement tallies with our prin- 
ciples, and is a fruit of our work. It is a grand Con- 
gregational uprising. The people in their various 
assemblies, the people in their voluntary capacity, 
have exhibited a strength and zeal for the defense of 
government that no autocrat could have summoned 
to his support. In the State as in the Church that 
free polity which is weak for purposes of wrong is 
strong for the right, weak for oppression, strong fur 
the defense of liberty. 

Our free evangelical work too, how do its fruits 
appear in the simultaneous uprising of the West for 
right and liberty ;—the state of Ohio, alone, ready to 
put down the whole rebellion ! 

I would add a little to the story of that first meet- 
ing-house. It was about eighteen months after the 
landing of the Puritans ; their numbers reduced one- 
half by death ; and the Indians sent a snake-skin and 
arrcws to the starving settlers as a challenge to war. 
They replied, “If you wi// have war, you may. We 
have dene you no wrong, neither have we any fear.” 
They sent the skin back filled with powder and balls, 
and then they built their meeting-house, with the 
battery on tke roof. So, when the Palmetto flag 
sends its snake-skin to us, we take the challenge of 
war, ard then we go to our churches ; we pray and 
watch and fight in the spirit of that first church. 

But as the movement springs from our principles, 
we niust keep our principles in the movement, we 
must throw into it the religious element, or war will 
work demoralization. Blessed be God for these 
times, times that revive for us the heroic past, that 
lead us to a more heroic future. What was the fag 
to you or me in our youth? A mere piece of bunting 
for a soldier’s holiday. Whatisitnow? The emblem 
of a government to be upheld, of a people who have 
risen in their majesty, and sworn to uphold it. It is 
a glorious thing to have a Past of which, under God, 
we may be proud. 

That my grandsire was one of the first to offer his 
life for bis country, fighting under the gallant Woos- 
ter at Ridgefield, has been with me a matter of house- 
hold pride. But yesterday, as the cars whirled by the 
old church-yard in Stratford, I seemed to hear a 
voice from the grave of that brave lieutenant bidding 
me be firm and faithful for the liverty he died to 
win, and every drop of his blood within me stirred 
with a new impulse. Ie who was once a memory 
—as household tradition, is now to me a life, and I 
must not, dare not hesitate to follow where he so 
nebly led. (Applause.) So itis with all ofus. The 
story of the Pilgrims, of the Revolutionary Fathers, is 
no more a dead history—but a living power. The 
passing hours interpret to us all the grandeur and 
heroism of our history. I, too, had thought the na- 
tion dead in trespasses and sins. But to-day the 
grand vision of Milton rises into view : “ Methinks I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing hie! 
self like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle, 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undaz- 
zled eyes at the full mid-day beam, purging and un- 
eealing her long abrased sight at the fountain itsell 
of heavenly radiance, while the whole noise of tumor 
ous flocking birds, with those also that love the tw'- 
light, flutter about, amazed at what she means 


| They will know what she means when they shall se 


the eagle perched again upon the flag-stafl of the 
Montgomery Capitol. (Immense applause.) 

This is God’s seed-time for principles. [He has 
diiven in the plowshare, uprooting our pride, our 
luxury, our vanity, and he is sowing truth and Jib- 
erty in righteousness. Religion must guide this wat 
There are two kinds of fighters who do execution |? 
an army—those who don’t fear the devil, and thos? 
who do fear God. Billy Wilson’s Zouaves will 4 
terrible execution ; but for the long hard fighting, 
give me your praying, psalm-singing heroes of Mas- 
sachusetts. A friend asked one of these, In — 
York, ‘‘ Do you not shrink a litile from actual battle: 
“ Sir,” said he, “we fought the battle and won ut, 
when we parted from our wives and children. 
Ah, these men who begin a war by going into the 
closet and laying their dearest heart-treasures upo? 
the altar of their country, are the men who will en- 
dure to the end. ’ 

How sublime the lessons of heroism already give? 
us ;—the noble ELtsworta—already a race of heroes 
springs from his blood. When he fell, he drag 
down with him not only the flag he draped about 
him as his shroud, but every flag of rebellion from 
the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. (Enthusiastic 
cheers.) Let us not falter in our work. Let us not 
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be afraid of the answer to our prayers. God has an 
end in this war, deeper, wider than we yet see. If 
our faith and self-sacrifice are equal to it, he will 
give freedom to the oppressed. Woe to that man 
who seeks to stay the hand of the Lord, when He 
smites the oppressor to let the oppressed go free. 
The speaker gave the touching account of the sol- 
diers finding a slave in the dungeon of the pen at 
Alexandria, and said, As the Roman Republic in 
1848 threw open the dungeons of the Inquisition, so 
our army throws open the dungeons of Slavery. I 
accept theomen! May this grand march of freedom 
go onward to the end, and may we, in the wake of 
it, lift up the poor and needy, and care for them as 
for our own souls. 


Drs. Paimer, Kirk, Kitchel, and Budington. 
We regret that we have at hand such scanty mate 
rials for a report of the eloquent and thrilling ad- 
dresses made by these brethren. The following is 
the brief sketch of The Boston Journal: 


“Dr Palmer began by relating the fact that he knew 
of a clergyman who commenced preaching from a well- 
selected taxt, appropriate to the times, and had already 
preached four sermons from it, and cannot find a stopping 

lace. This illustrates the progress of feeling in our 

earts and throughout the country ; at first a little rill, 
then a stream, a mighty river, which in its tremendous 
flow should engulf ail reteilion. We are glad to be here. 
I have heard men in my own state sneer in times past at 
Massachusetts. Where are they now? All speak her 

raise ; she was the first in this field to save the country. 
Bur cbject as a society is to save our land, and our 
churches are batteries from which we will thunder de- 
struction to all sin. Godis at work, and his purposes are 
being fulfilled—and we realize that God is with us in 
this struggle. We must remember that this battle is only 
a part of Gud’s work, a part of the great battle against sin, 
and so we can take courage and fight on, And we can 
reverently emblazon the cross on our flag, and go with 
the same spirit as a missionary of the cross. 

“Dr. Kirk here wished to put a ‘pepper pot’ on the 
table. When in Richmocd lately I learsed that yearly 
eight million dollars worth of ‘chattels’ are bought and 
sold in that city ; and now the first blow struck at Rich- 
mond will make my heart glad. Virginia has lost her 
glory ; she has turned herself into a breeder and seller of 
cattle who are God’s children. He also would put on a 
* salt-cellar.’? The spirit of our denomination is one of 
self-sacrifice, of martyrdom. Perhaps God is about to 
rebaptize the children. If so, let us be true to our an- 
cestors. 

“Rev. Dr. Kitchel of Detroit followed, alluding in 
giowing terms to the Massachusetts soldiers and their 
deeds, and the spirit which has actuated the old Bay 
state. Boston and the West will stand side by side in 
this struggle, and if God destroys slavery in this contest, 
his will be done. [Dr. Kitchel’s manner in this devout 
aspiration was inimitable. ] 

“Rev. Dr. Budington of Brooklyn, N. Y., made a thrill- 
ing address, The main idea he presented was that the 
clergy, and all men, had something to do now; that 
action under the guidance of God was demanded. He 
traced the conspiracy and rebellion from its origin in the 

most scathing manner. and he thought we should find 
that we bad something to do soon. He closed by sayin 
that he was a peace man, and loved it so well he woul 
fight for it.” 


—We regret that we cannot find room this week 
for even an outline of the eloquent and patriotic 
speeches of Drs. Tyrg and Heacock at the meeting 
of the Tract Society. 





JUDGE TANEY AND HABEAS CORPUS. 


Tar Chief. Justice of the United States has publish- 
ed an elaborate argument to sustain the right which 
he claims of setting at liberty the Baltimore man who 
took the lead in burning the railroad bridges for the 
purpose of preventing Federal troops from defending 
the Federal Capital. The man was arrested by the 
military force at Baltimore, and is imprisoned ia Fort 
McHenry, and the commanding General refuses to 
open the gate at the bidding of the Chief-Justice. His 
Honor complains that a military officer should thus 
assume to arrestand hold a citizen at his own discre- 
tion. He says: 


F “The Constitution provides, as I have before said, that ‘no 
pereon shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.’ It declares that ‘the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shail not be violated, and no war- 
rant shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized.’ It provides thatthe party 
accused shall be entitled to a speedy trial in a court of justice. 

“ And these great and fundamental laws, which Congress it- 
Eelf could not suspend, have been disregarded and suspended, 
like the writ of habeas corpus, by a military order, supported by 
force of arms. Such is the case now before me, and I can only 
gay that if the authority which the Constitution has confided to 
the judiciary department and judicial officers may thus upon any 
pretext or under any circumstances be usurped by the military 
power at its discretion, the people of the United States are no 
longer Jiving under a government of laws, but every citizen holds 
life, liberty, and property at the will and pleasure of the army 
officer in whose military district he may happen to be found.” 


The constitutional provision on this question of the 
power to suspend the Habeas Corpus is very brief 
and general: “The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shail not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require 
it.’ (Art.I.,See.9) It is very remarkable that there 
is no authority given to any person or body to sus- 
pend habeas corpus. The omission requires to be 
explained. Judge Taney assumes that only Congress 
has the power to order a suspension. And he refers 
to some dicta of himself or some other judges, as if 
they were authorized to dill out what they suppose to 
be the omissions in the Constitution—which is 
absurd and untenabie. 

A glance at history and the nature of the case 
will show the reason aud propriety of this omission. 
Tke suspension of this writ 's so perilous au expedi- 
ent, that it can never be tolerated at all, except 
under some great, imptricus, and urgent public 
necessity, such as cau ouly arise “ in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasien.”” But such conditions of necessity 
are of course abnormal, and not subject to rules, but 
each must be met according to its own exigencies. 
That is the reason why the Constitution does not 
limit the power of suspending habeas corpus to any 
particular functionary or class of functionaries. The 
necessity will not wait fer limitations, but must be 
provided for just as it may occur. The habeas 
corpus may be suspended, * in cases of rebellion or 
invasion,’ by any cilicer of the Government who 
sees the necessity and daies to “take the responsi- 
bility.’’ 

We find, historically, that General Wilkinsoa, com- 
manding at New Orleans, suspended the habeas 
corpus in regard to the associates of Burr’s coa- 
spiracy. General Jackson, at the same place, did the 
some thing at the time of the British invasion. And 
the country sustained them both, as it has approved 
the act of General Cadwailader at Baltimore. 

These generals do not necessarily derive the power 
of suspercing the habeas corpus from the orders of 
the President, but draw the power direc!ly from the 
Constitution to do it whenever they see the necossity 
and are willing to meet the responsibility of showing, 
afterwards, that “tie public safety required it.” 





A SOUTHERN MUNCHAUSEN. 


The True Witness and Sentinel, published at 
New Orleans and Memphis, says : 


“ Accerding to the sta ements that come to us from New York, 
Philadelphia, and other places at the North, we learn that the 
flag of the United States, the Stars and the Stripes, has become 
the sign or mark by which loyalty to the Lincoln Governmeat is 
known. Its mob goes about compelling all to show their colors, 
or, in other words, to display the United States flag. So it floats 
in the breeze, from church steeples and church windows; from 
public buildings and private dwellings; from omnibuses and 
railway cars; from private carriages and drays; from the 
ladies’ bonnets and the gentiemen's coats; in the shape of cock- 
ades and rosettes of tricolored ribbon; nay, more, it is used to 
adorn the pulpits of their churches. Unless this conspicuous 
sign is displayed, neither property nor persons are safe. Even 
the worship of the great Jehovah is contaminated with this wor- 
ship of the flag ; so that frequently the services of the sanctuary 
are concluded with the ‘ Star-Spangled Banner '’ 

‘“‘ Surely piety must be a: a low ebb when neither editors of 
religious papers nor the embassadors of Christ Jesus utter a 
rebuke to this worship of the Stars and the Stripes. Perhaps 
the mob rules, and hence, under the reign of infidel Black Re- 
publicanism and terror, Christian liberty as well as civil liberty 
is suppressed.” 


A FIELD FOR MR. VAN DIKE. 


A corresponpent of The Christian Intelligencer 
has lately visited the settlements of the American fu- 
gitives in Canada. His comments upon their condi- 
tion ard prospects are full of encouragement. He 
indulges in the followirg satire upon Rev. Mr. Van 
Dyke of Brooklyn, which is most refreshing in the 
columns of the organ of Dutch Conservatism : 


“Higher up, in the neighborhood of Detroit, there is another 
Sett-ement of these fugitives once held to service in the United 
States, numbering from 2,000 to 3,000, They are said to be just 





like these here—laboring under a great mistake—claiming to 
have a right to themselves, when the Bible says they ought to 
belong to somebody besides themselves. This part of the good 
Queen's dominions is in a state of most dismal darkness on this 
great subject, to which tne mind of Rev. Mr. Van Dyke is light 
and bright as a new-made pin. All parents here, white or black, 
and especially the black, think they havea right to whip their 
own children, and need no white overseer to do it for them. The 
whole entire result of the Underground Railroad movement, 
which in Canada runs above ground, has been to land upon these 
shores some of the most awfully persistent men in a great mis- 
take the world ever saw. And they seem to have no idea of get- 
ting out of it. They are willful. They ran away from the most 
happy social condition, where they had nothing to do but to have 
white folks take care of them, and whip and drive and work and 
sell them, without any thought or care on their part what it was 
all for; and they have come here, where all this can never be 
done for them ; but they are left to do just as white people do— 
take care of themselves. 

“ And they keep on coming, coming nearly every day, coming 
in large numbers, It is very proveking to see howthey act when 
they gethere. They walk about as if they were as free as any- 
body, and never sigh after the patriarchal, divine institution— 
perpetual bondage to white men. Here are five to six thousand 
of these poor benighted beings within a radius of a few score 
miles—too little enlightened to know that they ought to seek a 
more normal condition—slavery to somebody. Oh! Mr. Van 
Dyke, Mr. Van Dyke! Whata field there is hereabout for you 
tolaborin! What a pity you could not be employed to evange- 
lize these poor heathen, and teach them the ‘more excellent 
way.’ Unless you can deny yourself for some such service, and 
come and labor among them,I fear they will never know any- 
thing about it.” 





SOCTHERN TAXAaTION. 


Tuer Blockade begins to pinch. A correspondent of 
The Charleston Mercury writing from Montgomery, 
makes this incidental exposure of the weakness of 
the South: 

“ MontTcomery, May 14, 1861. 

“Tt is feared that the blockade of Lincoln will seriously 
diminish the revenue, unless speedily raised, and if not, 
the Government will have to resort to direct taxation, in 
order to provide for its support. The plan will prove ac- 
ceptable to the people, and will be more effective than a 
mere dependence upon an uncertain income. Some one 
has suggested, though not officially, the project of levy- 
ing a tax of four per cent. upon slaves ; but considering 
the average value of the slaves at present to be four 
hundred dollars, the income will not exceed thirty-six 
millions. The Secretary of War alone estimates far 
thirty-five millions, and it is probable that at least one 
hundred will be needed for disbursement this year. We 
may, therefore, confidently expect a system of direct 
taxation in case any inconvenience is experienced in col- 
lecticns of the customs revenue. The tariff will be re- 
duced to an exceedingly low figure, and will expose, by 
its acticn, the menstrosities of its colleague, the Morrill 
tariff.” 


A direct taxation in s/aves will tend to determine 
the real value of that species of “ property.’’ Hitherto 
the slaveholders have contrived to avoid this, but as 
slavery has caused this war, it is right that slave- 
holders should pay its cost on both sides—first by 
taxation ond next by confiscation. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


ie GREAT PREMIUM. “a 

We have concluded an arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
scriber tor one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 60. The book will be delivered at our office, er 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or dehiver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster’s Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. BM is a fountain of .»nowledge, and no one 
should be deprived ef it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by 
express. 


Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster’s 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster’s 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
aatmes of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
aame of one uew subscriber sent us with $2 wiil 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 


Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independeni, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





NOTICES. 
Amherst College—Clars of 1831.—Our Thirtieth 


Anniversary occurs July llth, and allat any time members of 
the class will please report themselves at Alumni Hall, at 9 a.m. 


of the day previous. 
JAMES HUMPHREY, 
A. A. WOOD, 
W. H. TYLER, 





New York, June 1, 1861. 





The Annual Mecting of the Black River Conso- 
ciation will be held at Rodman, commencing on Tuesday, June 
18th, at 10 o'clock A.M. QUINCY BLAKELY, Register. 

Roéman, May 70, 1861. 





JENNINGS—At Seneca Fails, N. Y., after a long and severe 
illness, William Augustus, oldest son of Key. William J. and 


Miranda D. Jennings, aged 8 years and 6 months. 

WILLIAMS—At Bronxville, Westchester co., N. ¥., on Tues- 
day, the 28th inst., Elizabeth M., wife of Rev. R, G. Williams, in 
the 27th year of her age. 

Connecticut papers please copy. 

MORSE—At Brasher Fal's, N. Y., May 16, 1861, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Morse, aged 32 years and 2 months, wife of Lyman Morse, and 
eldest daughter of the late Dea. George Taylor of Lawrenceville, 
N.Y. She was always among the first to watch at the bedside 


visit the poor, “the widow, and the fatherless,” and assist all 
who stood in reed. In her last illness she was calm and resigned, 
willing to stay longer and do more; yet if it was his will to call 
her home thus early, she was willing to go. Conscious to the 
last, and bidding her friends farewell, she closed her eyes in 
death, and her spirit went home to its reward. G, 

BARBOUR— At Weilcottville, Ct., of membranous croup, May 
28, 1861, Edward Willis, son of Henry 8. and Pamela J. Barbour, 
aged 4 years and 26 days. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


lL. D. OLMSTED;) 























(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicage, Winois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to tend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond snd mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business severai years, they are able to refer 
toa large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be fernished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any oné who chooses to apply by 
516-667 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-RILLER. 


—— 


From Wasntnoton.—A correspondent of The 
&! Boston Journal, in a letter to the Volunteers 
¥-/ about eaving for Washington, says: “ Each man 
should provide himself with some good medicine 
=— for sore feet, cold, and camp diarrhea. I know 
of nothing better for the purpose than the Pain-Killer. Some 
—_— have come provided with it, and give a good report of 
it. 
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Spring Styles 
Of HATS and CAPS for GENTS and YOUTHS, in all their variety, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Opening day for Misses’ and Children’s Straw-Goods, March 28th 
Kee The Clergy supplied at a Discownt.-@e 
KELLOGG, 








No. 381 Canal street, New York. 


of sickness, to assist by her own personal efforts the needy, to | 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








If you are intending to In- 


sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 


pQUITABL 


Ce 


Fife gous 
SOCIETY. 


Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS, 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 


THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 
TH 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 


Amount. 
It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the ‘ Stock’ 
and “ Mutual” plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

Policies granted in all the most approved ferms—for Life, En- 
dowmeni, Term of Years, Non-Ferfeiting Policy, to paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if requingd. 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thercof added to the 
policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 


B PRESIDENT. 
He ; Hyde, on prustonnt. 
JOSEPH W. PAINE, Secretary. 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-853 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Toop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New Yerk. 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Keport of American Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRIGULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisoo, 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippl, lliinoia, 

Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey. Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, owa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


HpUYErss}t 
Geers RATED > 
CELEP'N g{SELESS | 


SOUT A. ‘ \ ¥ na” | Tr 
SEWING (MAGHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We speak frora experience when we say that, after having 
tried all the principal Sewing- Machines, we must accord to that 
of Grover & Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and |\ elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 
good points, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 








Advocate and Journal, 


a ; 
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PAPER-HANGINGS. 


The Subscriber Orrers the most splendid assortment of 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND DECORATIONS 
IN THE MARKET. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


| GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES, 
| 20 Per Cent. bslow Farmer Prices. 


S. W. Bowen, 


NO. 522 BROADWAY. 








A New avd Beneficent Inven'ion. 





THE 


This most Convenient and Fe.fect of LIFE-PRESERVERS 
weighs only Two Ounces, packs in th-ez cabic inches or a little 
envelop, csn be put on in & moment, inflated when on, and 
leaves the arms free to swim. Every one, by using it, can learn 
to swim without danger. Carried in the pocket, when traveling 
by water, it isa perfect sa’eguard. Mailed for $1 25; Clubs and 
Schocls $10 per doz. Agents wanted. Address 

ALEXANDER AGATE, New York. 


Furniture! Furniture! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 

NO. S87 BOWERY, NEW YORK; 
Extending 242 feet through to No, 65 Christie street, and Six 

Stories in hight, making it 
THE LARGEST FURNITURE STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 

Also, Two Branch Retail Stores at Nos. 

Bowery and 163 Chatham Street. 
All of which are filled with Furniture of all grades, from the 
best Parlor to the common Kitchen, which we are determined to 
seil at the small profit of 5 per cent., and no deviation, hoping 


by this pian to increase our business sufficient t3 counterbalance 
the difference in profit. 


We constantly empley 150 hands, and lay in our stock for net 
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cash. 

Rosewood Parior Sets, from.. ...........-.05 00 to $400 00 
Mahog. and Biack Walnut Parlor Sets, from.. 30 00 to 150 00 
Rosewood Bedroom Sets, from............... 50 00 te 250 00 
Mahogany and Black Wafnut Bedroom Sets, 

WS 6805055 vsebsdese-srcdccenceerierehe 25 00 to 150 00 
Enamel Chamber Sets, from............-.... . 2200 to 150 09 
Oak and Walnut Dining Sets, from.......... 25 00 to 250 00 
Hair Mattresses, from.............--++-++++ 700 to 25 0) 
Spring Mattresses, from...........--+++++0++ 350 to 1000 


OFFICE FURNITURE—ALL QUALITIES. 


All Furniture guaranteed as represented. 
March 20, 1861. 


# 





reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages. may reproduce the same | 


teristic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N. Y. Christian | 


POCKET SWI®MING LIFE-PRESERVER. | 


Re ea NST ETO I 


| $300,000. 
_SUMMEB CLOTHING. 
| Devlin, Hudson & Co., 
| 

| 


Corner of Warren street, and corner of Gnand street and Broad- 
way. 
The largest and only complete sects of stylish 
SUMMER CLOTHING 
to be found in the city. 
Having turned our entire force and means into the Retail 
| Department of our business, we are now prepared with an im- 
| mense stock of all kinds of desirable fabrics in 
es MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
suited to the season, which we offer at exceedingly 
LOW PRICES. 


DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO. 
PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS 8TOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stzzP OR FiA?, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor 30 Warm in Winter. The 
| undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
| » orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
| Metal, or Shingte Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
| country, with printed instructions for use, and ig sold to Agents, 





Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Laras 

PROFIT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
| pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
| for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 
| States. 


| Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 












oe _ eo 
Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
| PRINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
List of Prices and Drawings of Different Styles of Shirts sent 
free everywhere. 
8% W. i 


WARD, from London, 
| No. 387 Broadway; N. Y., Up Stairs. 


Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK OR’ BUNTING. 
| All Sizes on Hand and to Order, Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Praetical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL AND RAILWAY AGENCY. 


Office of Henry H. Boody, 

No, 2 NASSAU STREET, COR. OF WALL. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Bought and sold; Securities negotiated; Bills, Coupons, and 
Dividends collected and paid ; Fundsinvested ; Claims adjusted ; 
all Financial and Railway Agency business transacted. 

REFERENCES. 
Wma. A. Boots, Esq , New York. 
Sam’: I, TILDEN, Esq., " 
Page, Ricuarpson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wakeman & Brown, Philadelphia. 
W. B. Oapen, Esq., Chicago. 


—_— RECENTLY REPLENISHED 














OUR LARGE AND WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF 
Foreign and Domestic 
| DRY GOODS, 


With particular reference to CASH TRADE, we are enabled to 
offer rare inducements to 


Cash and Short-Time Buyers, 
who are invited to examine our Goods and List of Prices. 


Our OLD CUSTOMERS and OTHERS would probably promote 
t heir interests by giving us a call. 


C. W. & J. T. Moore & Co., 


Nos. 326, 328, & 330 Broadway. 








GRAY DRESS GOODS. 


HALF PRICE. 


S. B. Chittenden & Co. 


WILL OPEN AND OFFER FOR SAL f 
Men Wer E ON MONDAY, THE 


116 CASES 


OF 
GREY ROBE DE VOYAGE, 


AND 
BAREGE ANGLAIS. 
INCLUDING 
PLAIN EFFECTS, 
CHECKS, 
STRIPES, and 
BROCADE FIGURES. 





ALL THE THIN FABRICS WILL BE SOLD AT 
Less than onechalf the Current Prices for same 
Geods last June. 





They are adapted to the Season and the popular Taste, and 
RETAIL DEALERS 
cannot afford to disregard this notice. 
ALSO, 


300 BALES 


or 
ATLANTIC SHEETINGS. 


IN ALL CASES. 


S. B. Chittenden & Co., 


No. 350 BROADWAY. 


TERMS CASH 





At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J.H Jobnston & Co., 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


pees and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 
mail. 





SPRING. 


I am now prepared to offer my extensive stock of SPRING 
STYLES of CLOTHING, ready-made or to order, ALL NEW, 
cut and made in the most tasty manner. Custsm-Room not 
equaled. Furnishing Goods and Children's Department not 
surpassed. Goods in this line will be sold AT LESS PRICES 
than at any other establishment. Money returned if not pleased. 
Clothing never was so low. . B. BALDWIN, 

Largest store in the city. Nos, 70 and 72 Bowery. 








Bunting 


AND 


Silk Flags 


IN EVERY VARIETY 


AT 
JOHN A. STEARNS’S 
Flag Depot,, 

No. 60 CEDAR STREET, 
Nearly opposite the Post-Office. 


Call and examine before buy- 
ing elsewhere. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FROM AUCTI@N, 
HALF-PRICE. 

GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 
NEW STYLES. 

BUFF HOLLAND SHADES, 
WHITE HOLLAND SHADES, 
BEST QUALITY. 


KELTY’S,; 359 BROADWAY. 


CLOTHING! CLOTHING !! 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 











Joseph Bryan, 
NO. 214 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 

Is now offering bis immense assortment of Men's and Boys’ 
Clothing at prices to suit the times. His STOCK is the 

LARGEST, 
MOST FASHIONABLE, and 
MOST COMPLETE IN THIS CITY. 
Alse, an extensive assortment of ® 


CLOTHS, VESTINGS, AND LINEN GOODS 


Of every description, which will be made up to order at ex- 


ceedingly low prices. 








Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 


| is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (aleo real Brussels,) Three- 

| ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, ete., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 

| 


Communion Furniture. 


Siiver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
LATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Redvced Prices. 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 





At the old stand of 
634-685 





Decorative Paper-Hangings 


| AND 


| PAINTING. 


The subser. bers, successors to the late firm of FRANCIS PARES 

& CO., respectfully inform the customers ef the old firm and the 
public generaliy that they are now receiving all of the new styles 
of PLAIN AND DecoRATIVE Paper-HAnGinGs, which they feel con- 
fideru they will find worthy of theirexamination. They are also 
prepdted to do all styles of ORNAMENTAL AND Decorative PAINt- 
1nG. Their long experience and proficiency in both the above 
bran’’:es of art will, they trust, enable them to give entire 
satisfaction. 

| 22 CARPENTER MOGER, 

| se Zz. P. WHEELER. 

No. 828 Broadway, New York, May 7, 1861. 


The Best Stock of Boots and Shoes in the Market. 
CANTRELL has everything suitable to everybody in the way 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
all recently manufactured express'y 
FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
which he is prepared to sell exceedingly cheap. 
LADIES’ GAITERS, of rare beauty and durability, 
| GENTLEMEN’S PROMENADE BOOTS, very stylish and 
| comfortable, and Boots and Shves for the young people, can 
| always be obtained at 


Cantrell’s, 


| NO. $13 BROADWAY. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
| Grand Square 








| of 








Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


For quality and power of tone, and superiority of workman: 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market 
| Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
oountry and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Qld Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen an Seminaries. 


- Save Your Carpets. 


Housekeepers, when putting down your carpets, don’t forget 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING. 
For sale by all the principal Carpet Dealers and Uphol- 


WATKINS, 
French Bootmaker, 


Nos. 876 BROADWAY AND 114 FULTON ST., 
Offers a large assortment of custom-made work for Gents, 
Ladies, and Children, at Moderate Prices. Boys’ work made s 
specialty. 























BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


$150. PIANOS. $150. 


ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION, 
Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO-FORIES, 615, 63, 6%. 
7, and 73 octaves, we continue to make with all the late improve- 
ments, at from $175 to $500, according to size and finish. Large 

discounts made to cash buyers. 

Illustrated price-lists and circulars furnished on applicatien, 

Ali our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 

PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 
making them the best and most durable in the world. 
te SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“@@ 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Kheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


the most trying to humaa nature 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been extemal, giving merely temporary reliet 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


* Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever | years’ trial as a test of its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a sURE CURR; it 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the system, while 
it removesevery vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Framk 
lin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, at 
Wholesale and Retail. 


CAMP SONGS. 


A COLLECTION OF 
NATIONAL, PATRIOTIC, AND SOCIAL SONGS 


For the Volunteers. 

Containing Words and Music of all the Popular National Songs, 
with many new ores prepared expressly for this work. Price 
10 cents, on receipt of which it will be mailed, post: paid. 

DITSON & CO., Boston. 


N ELODEON.- A FIRST-RATE 5 OCTAVE Ms 
lodeon—rosewood case, piano style, nearly new; suitable 

for a Sunday-scl..0l or small chapel—for sale very cheap. 
Apply at No. 227 NINTH SfREET, New York. 


Are universatiy conceded t& 











N ADVANTAGEOUS AND VERY USEFUL 
INVESTMENT.—A Teacher or Financial Agent of high 
character, with $5,000 or $10,000, wanted as a Partner or Finan- 
cier in one of the most Extensive and Successful Female Semi- 
naries in the West, with buildings complete, near 150 young 
ladies, and an income of $25.000 a year. Apply at THE EVAN- 
GELIST office, No. 5 Beehman street, New Y ork. 


ME. DEMOREST—PLEASE FIND INCLOSED 

*6c's., for which send me the Summer No. of the MIRROR 
OF FASHIONS. Ladies, Mo-hers, Mil:iners, and Dressmakers, 
send the above to 473 Broadway, New York. 


HE MAP FOR THE MILLION, 
NoW READY. 
Wells's New Map of the Seat of War. 

The only complete and reliable map of the war ground pub- 
lished, showing conspicuously all the points of interest, portraits 
of prominent actors, and map of the United States; showing 
in colors the Slave territory seceded, that portion not seceded, 
and the Loyal States. It is just the map for reference. Every 
man, woman, and child shouldhaveacopy. Price only 15 cents. 
Sent post-paid. . 

Also, now ready, twenty-five different designs Union En- 
velops. Package containing one of each sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

Also, twelve different desigas Union Note and Letter Paper. 

Also, forty varieties Union Pins and Embjems, at all prices— 
from 10 cents each to $5. Sent post-paid. 

Also, War Sketches on Cards of al prominent men in the war 
drama. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
application. Address 








Descriptive Catalogue sent on 


J.G. WELLS, — 
Corner Park row and Beckman street, New York. 
Headquarters for Union Goods. 


AR MAP NO. 3 WILL BE RFADY INA FEW 
Ps ME im Bh a Tot gy tt 
an nct manner t¢ ai ap yet pu 
wanted. Call on or eateens EL Ae STREET & CO., No 8 Dwight 
Building, Chapel street, New Haven, Ct. 
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A NEW 


= Sab. School Singing-Book. 


BY > 
WM. B. BRADBURY ° / 
421 Broome STREET, y / 
_ 
a PRICE 15 CTS a 
“gy > ore , 
OY 44 Samo? oO ,) 


=2esa 
Bee 






and'ring 


Ivison, Phinney & Co. 


For specimen ¢opy, send four red stamps to 


WM. 8B. BRADBURY, 


NO. 421 BROOME STREERT, N. Y. 
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“ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROA 


Homes FOR THE 
IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 


RICH FARMING LANDS 


IN 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MEN. 

The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the following statements and liberal in- 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper energy 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes for 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very little 


capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an ia- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no por- 
tton of the world where all the conditions of climate and soil so 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Conn and 
Wuear, as the prairies of [linois. 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State Hes within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel than 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such won- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle Stated 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Illinois is 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rivers, 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern and 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. r 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arte 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at an 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natura! laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief that 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments, 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 

Over $10,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of lilinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARK LiauT, and muss 
consequently every day increase. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably ea- 
peci that in ten years it will become extinct. 


PRESENT POPULATION, 





dD.” 
INDUSTRIOUS 





The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1550, making the present popula- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten yeara, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


The Agricultural l’roducts of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 busheis, while the corn crop yields not less than 140,- 
000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOTL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultwate. The road has been constructed through these 


lands at an expense of $30,000,000, In 1850, the population o 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335,5 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whole popula- 
tion 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last 
year. 

EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-scheol system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 


the church and schoo!l-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 
PRICES AND TERMS GF PAYMENT, 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ac- 
cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lande sed 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio of 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale tor the bulk of 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum,and six interest notes at six percent., 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six,or seven years froia date of sale; the contract stipu- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sale, 
£0 that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and under 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at si 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five doBars. ; 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, — = 

ices x ,c e had on application to 
prices, and terms of payment, can b —< Al PONTE! 

Land Commissioner, Chicago, IL 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated upon 
the ilinols Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, APPLE- 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


OR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISMs 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cuts, 

Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all of the 
above we warrant a speedy cure, 

RememBek! This article is a success, not an experiment. For 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has failed in a sin- 
gle instance. For Curonic RueuMAtism, Parns n Tug Lives, 
etc., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure to 
follow. 

HEADACHE of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Putrip Sore Turoat, Quinsy, and Dipuraesta, it is a cer- 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three months. 

For Covexs, Coins, and Evricenza, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively cures-~it is the only remody 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

Dysentery, Coric, Cramp, and AFFECTIONS OF THE BoWELS are 
instantly enred. It does not constipate, like many medicines, 
but eonsten off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows. 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 








DR. TOBIAS’ 
Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Botties only 50 cents. 

For Lamzness, Cuts, GALts, Spratns, Cotte, Sort Tazoars, 
OVERHEATING, Bruises, etc. Jt is warranted cheaper and. better 
than any othor article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc.. by this Lini- 
ment, in many instances after having been turned out as useless. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Kn 
gland for fresh supplies of thia invaluable article, 

None genuine uniess signed S. I. TOBIAS, 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 


Office, No, $§ Cortlandt street, Now York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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— Kemily Beading. 
JOY IN THE LORD. 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


Tere are persons who grow sad at the mere men- 
tion of a life of piety. They expect Christians to be 
moping and melancholy, and are not surprised if they 
find them austere and sullen. Religion is regarded 
asa disagreeable necessity—a something that pre- 
pares people for happiness in heaven by making them 
miserable upon earth. However this notion may have 
eriginated, it receives no countenance from God’s 
Word. To be joyful in the Lord is placed before ts as 
a privilege—as the common privilege of ail Christians. 
Not only so, but it is enjoined as an imperative duty. 
We are required to be happy and joyous, just as we 
are required to be patient and submissive. And there 

is nothing strange in this when we remember that 
“ jey in the Holy Ghost ’’ is one of the essential ele- 
ments of the kingdom that is within the renewed 
heart. Love and joy are no less fruits of the Spirit 
than meekness, goodness, and faith. We are to re- 
joice not only in times of prosperity, when we have 
all things arid abound, but “in afflictions, in necessi- 
ties, in distresses,”—to “ rejoice evermore ;”—and 
the obligation to do this rests on the same authority 
that requires us to “ be sober and watch unto prayer.” 
It can hardly be necessary to quote texts in support 
of this position. The Old and the New Testament, 
prophets and apostles, perfectly agree in representing 
the good and pious man as being happy. The ways 
ef wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and the path of 
the just is as the “shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” The redecm- 
ed of the Lord are to come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads. Believers are not 
te wander in the wilderness, weary and faint, seeking 
rest, and finding none. The promise is: ‘‘ Ye shall 
go out with joy, and be led forth with peace; the 
meuntains and the hills shall break forth before you 
imto singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands.’ There can be no doubt that it is the 
will ef God that the children of Zion should be joyfal 
in their King. And it becomes all Christians to 
nourish this holy affection in their souls till they are 
enabled habitually to “rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” They are to do this first for their 
ewn sakes. Joy in the Lord is a means of grace to 
the believer. We are not ignorant of the fact that a 
elass of religious writers speak of the advantages of 
the “wilderness statc.” They insist that it is profit- 
able for Christians to pass a considerable part of 
their time in heaviness through manifold temptations, 
if not in darkness and despondency through the 
deceitfulness of sin. It is good for the soul to be cast 
down and tossed about, as it is by such a discipline 
that we are brought to yearn for our heavenly rest. 
The loss of the consolations of grace, and painful 
wncertainties as to our spiritual state, are repre- 
sented as tending to humility and holiness. These 
views, largely insisted upon as they are by the mys- 
tics, find no support from the Word of God. Oa the 
eontrary, ‘“‘we are saved by hope,”’ and “ihe j2y of 
the Lord is our strength.” The full assurance of 
faith and fellowship with the Father, and with his 
Sen Jesus Christ, are essential to the best develop- 
ment of the Christian character. An atmosphere of 
light and peace, of love and joy, is the very one in 
which the Christian graces thrive and come to rich 
and beautiful maturity. 
Plants and flowers may be kept alive ia a dark 
reom or cellar, but fresh air and sunshine are indis- 





anointing. When from warm and glad hearts they 
declare what great things God has done for their 
souls, the Lord is with them, and none of their words 
fall to the ground. The anxious, restless souls who 
are inquiring, ‘‘ Who will show us any good ?”’ listen 
to this testimony and believe. 

In all our congregations there are men who are to 
be influenced, rot by arguments or learned prelections, 
but by the simple, heartfelt testimony of those who 
have been with Jesus, and tasted that the Lord is 
gracious. In view of the interests of the souls who 
are perishing, it becomes us to pray for the hastening 
of the time when all Christians shall have “an 
unction from the Holy One ;’’ so that they cannot 
but speak of the consolation in Christ and the comfort 
of love with which their hearts are filled. When that 
day comes, Zion will put en her beautiful garments, 
and hear the voice of the Master saying, ‘ Arise and 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee.” 





PROBABLE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THE TIME OF COLUMBUS. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE AND THE 
ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH AFFIRMED AND 
PROVED IN THE XIVan CENTURY. 


A PAPER read before the American Ethnological Society, at 
their May meeting, by the Vice-President, Thomas Ewbank, Esq: 


The isolation of America from the rest of the in- 
habited world in prehistoric times remains an un- 
solved problem, and will probably remain one unless the 
literature of China and Japan be found to throw light 
upon it, or unless Central American sculptures speak 
to the purpose, or evidences of the presence of 
foreign visitors be furnished by old earth-works. The 
northern half of the continent, lying midway between 
Europe and Asia,—between the most populous and 
marked theaters of ancient intelligence and enter- 
prise,—one might infer, could not, through the in- 
definite ages of the past, have been wholly unvisited 
or unknown. 

Without referring to Scandinavian expeditions, the 
alleged one of Madoc, or to the unquestioned traditions 
of Mexico and Peru, respecting the two great foreign 
parents of their civilization—the one arriving trom the 
East across the Atlantic, the other from the West 
across the Pacific—the object of these remarks is to 
invite the attention of the Society to a part of Sir 
John Maundeville’s Travels. The positive informa- 
tion he gives of the sphericity of the earth being well 
known in the XIVth century, if not in the XIiM&, 
the possibility of circumnavigating it, and the fact 
that European adventurers had actually gone round 
it ages before the voyage of Magelhaeus, seem to 
have been strangely overlooked by writers on 
America. 

Maundeville was born about ap. 1300, started on 
his travels in 1322, returned after an absence of 31 
years in 1356, published his Narrative in Latin, Frenea, 
and English, and died at Liége in 1371. 

Descended from a No:man family, and inheriting 2 
competence, if not affluence, he appears to have re- 
ceived the best collegiate education. Given to the 
study of learning from his childhood, ambitious of 
honorable fame, and “ ravished with a mightie desire 
to see the greater parts of the world,’”’ he studied 
physic and natural philosophy, and, as we learn from 
his book, was a practical astronomer, deducing the lati- 
tude of places from his own observations with the 
astrolabe, which was the instrument that preceded 
the sextant of our seamen. Add to these qualifica- 
tions a high sense of honor, inflexible integrity, and 
religious devotion, and it must be admitted that he 
was eminently fitted for the task of a traveler. Why, 
then, has he been ignored by historians? Because he 
was net in advance of the superstitions of his age, 
as evinced by his introducing into his Narrative many 
wild and incredible siories, a weakness common to 
his immediaie and inferior predecessor, Marco Poio, 





pensable to their perfection. And the “ fullness of 
the blessing of the Gospel of Christ,’’ is promised to 
thoze who walk in the light, and abide in him in 
whom is no darkness at all. The Caristian may not 
rejoice in an exemption from the common afflictions 
ef life. Heis a mau of like passions with others, and | 
the grace that purifies his heart makes him peculiarly | 
susceptible to suffering. But in the day of adversity, | 
when earthly comforts fail, and he is most desolate 
and broken-hearted, he may fiad a sweet and solemn 
jey in communion with God. Paul on a certain oc- 
easion describes himself as being “ sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing,” and the prophet, under the influ- 
enee of a resolute and heroic faith, said, “ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shal! fruit be in 
the vines ; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls : 
yet will I rejoice in the Lord; I will joy in the 
God of my salvation.” 

But for the sake of others, not less than for their 
ewn, should believers cultivate a joyful trust in the 
Lord. <A gloomy and desponding Christian misrep- 
resents the Gospel, and disparages the way of truth. 
Those who have received the glad tidings, and in 
whein it “effectually worketh,” are described in the 
Werd of God as a saved and happy people. They are 
to worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Savior, and shine as 
lights in the world. The promise to such is that 





they shall find rest in Christ, and that their hearts 
shall be kept in perfect peace amid all the 
eommetions of life. They may be buffeted by 
Satan and suffer through the thorn in the flesh, 
but they are kept by the power of Gad, 
and consoled by the assurance that all things work 
together for their good. Their affl‘ctions, in the esti- 
mation of a Christian faith, are “light,’—“ but for a 
moment,”—and “ not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed” inthem. And the world 
has a right to expect of those who are sustained by 
sach a hope, that they will bear up with cheerful for- 
titude against the ills of life. And when a Curistian, 
imstead of doing this, succumbs to misfortune, and 
sinks into despondency, he gives his enemies occasion 
to taunt him with the question, ““ Where now is thy 
Ged?” It may be well enough for Pharisees and 
hypocrites to be of a sad countenance, and to dis- 
figure their faces—the believer is to wash his face, 
anoint his head, and eat his bread with joy. The 
eomforts of the Lord delighting his soul, should render 
his whole life beautiful and attractive. Commenda- 
tions of the way of iruth by grim and ghastly Chris- 
tians do harm rather than good. Tne appearance of 
@ company of nuns or shakers with their doleful 
eountenances and hideous dresses would be enough, 
we think, to prejudice a nation of heathens azainsi 
the Gespel. No little harm has been done by pudlish- 
ing to the world the private journals of morbid and 
melancholy Christians. If the life of a good maa 
has been marred by such an infirmity, let it be buried 
as quietly as possible along with his other faults. A 
Christian has no right to be forlorn and wretched, 
and cannot be without wronging himself and inflictiag 
an injury on others. But this joy in the Lord is in- 
dispensable to the Christian as a preparation for the 
personal efforis it is his duly to make for the salvation 
ef souls. And these individual efforts are just what 
the church and the world now most need. We have 
an abundance of able and eloquent preachers, gap. 
bath-schools and social religious meetings are wel) 
sustained. There is no lack of societies to diffuse 
the benefiis of the Gospel. Yet the work of evangel- 
izing the world goes on but slowly. What we want 
is an increase of quiet, unprofessional efforts to save 
£euls. 

We need ¢evout men and holy women, not a few, 
te engage in this work. And the constraining love 
ef Christ is the one great qualification for those who 
would save souls. The love of God, shed abroad in 
_ sey agg them to say with holy boldness, 
eat wes ola have seen and heard declare we 
and truly eur ‘fellow hie, have fellowship with us ; 
with his Son p toe Che — with the Father, and 

rist.” The hiding of God's 


to Gildas, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Venerable Bede, 
Plisy, Herodotus, Benjamin of Tudela, and in fact to 
all old historians, whose writings mignt as weli be 
rejected on the same ground. 

Near ihe end of his book he expressly states that 

he mentions in it many things which he had heard of 
and had not scen, besides the ‘“ marveyles and 
customes ” he had seen himself, His veracity is not, 
therefore, affected by such stories, any more than that 
of the writers just named dy kindred ones. 
Coarse and uncouth to medern ears, his language, 
it should be remembered, is that of Eugland upwards 
of five ceniuiies ago. His book was exceedingly 
popular, being read with avidity before the introduc- 
tion of printing ; a fact that accounts for the great 
number ef mavuscripis siill extant in the public 
libiaries of Europe. Betore quotiag the 17th ehapter, 
it may be observed that he elsewiere mentions, as an 
ordinary matter, the mariner’s compass, which he 
ealls—“* The Adamant—that is, the schipmannes 
ston, that drawethe the Nedle tohim.” Inthe course 
of his travels he says he reached countries in 62° 
16° north latitude, and others 33° 16° south latitude. 
In what part of the Southern Hemisphere was this ? 
If not the Cape of Good Hope, it needs must have 
been some part of New Holland, the coast of Chili, 
or Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, or some Pacific or 
Atlantic isle. 

From passages in his Narrative, it has been thought 
that he had a distinct notion of the New World. But 
was not Columbus indebted to him? Unquestionably 
he was. We know, from Irving and others, that 
Columbus was well acquainted with this book ; and it 
is easy to imagine with what interest he studied it. 
If he did not previously know that the regions of the 
East were to be reached by sailing to the West, he 
learned the fact heve. Maundeville demonstrated it 
beyond a peracventure ; and therefore strengthened, 
if he did not impart, that confidence of the great 
Genoese ia his preject which he everywhere mani- 
fested when soliciting the means of carryiog it oul. 
Extracts from the 17th Chapter of Maundeville’s 

Travels. 

The caption of the 17th chapter is as follows: “Of 
the wild Customs used in the Yle of Lamary ; and how 
the Erthe and the See ben [being] of round Forme and 
echappe, be pref [proof] of the sterre, [star,] that is clept 
[called] Antariyk—that is fix [fixed] in the Southe.” 

The chapter begins thus, but we modernize the style 
“From that country men go by the sea-ocean ; and there 
are many diverse islands and many countries, that would 
be long to tell off. And at fifty-two days’ journey from 
this land that I have spoken of, there is another land, 
that is full great, which men call Lamary. * * In 
that laud, and in many others beyond it, no man may see 
the star T'ransmontayne, that is called the Star of the Sea, 
which is immovable, and that is toward the north, which 
we call the Lede Star. But men see another star, the 
contrary to it, which is toward the south, and which is 
called the Antariyk. And, as the shipmen here take 
advice and govern them by the Lode Star, so do shipmen 
in the south by the Star of the South, which star appears 
rot to us. And this star that is toward the north, that 
we call the Lode Stor, appears not to them. For which 
cause men may well perceive that the land and the sea 
are of ronnd shape and form: for the part of the firma- 
ment appears in one country which does not appear in 
another country ; and men may wel! prove, by experience 
and by sagacious comprehension of wit, that if a man 
could find passages by ships that would go to search the 
world, men might go by ship all about the world, both 
above and beneath. 

“Which thing I prove thus, after what I have seen— 
for I have been toward the parts of Brabant, and seen, by 
the Astro’abe, that the star which is called the Trans- 
montayne is 53 degrees high; and farther in Germany and 
Bohemia it has 58 degrees; and farther, toward the 
northemn parts, it is 62 degrees in hight, and some 





minutes—for I myself have measured it with the 
Asirolabe. Now you must know, that as the Trans- 
mentayne is the other star, that is called Antartyke as I 
said before ; and the two stars never meve, and by them 
turns all the firmament, just as a wheel turns by its 
Axille Tree ; so that the stars bear the firmament in two 
oud parts, so that it has much above as it has beneath. 

Afterwards I went toward tho meridional parts, 
which are toward the south, and I found that in Lybia 
men first see the star Antartyk ; and the farther I have 
gone in thoee countries, I found the star higher; so that 
toward Higher Lybia it is 18 degrees in hight, and several 
minutes, (of which 60 minutes make a degree.) After 
going by land and sea toward the country of ‘which I 
spoke, and to other islands and lands beyond that 
country, I found the star Antartyk 33 degrees high, and 





pewer is with the men who have this heavenly 


no minutes, And, if I had had company and shipping to 


as I have before told you, half of the firmament is 
between the two stars, which half I have seen ; and of 
the other half I have seen, toward the north, under the 
Transmontayne, 62 degrees and 10 minutes; and toward 
the meridional parts I have seen, under the Antartyk, 
33 degrees and 16 minu‘es. Now the half of the firma- 
ment in all has only 180 degrees; and of the 180I have 
seen 62 on the one part, and 33 en the other part, which 
are 95 degrees, and nearly half a degree ; so that there is 
wanting to my seeing all the firmament 84 degrees and a 
half; and that is not the fourth part of the firmament ; 
for the fourth part of the roundness of the firmament has 
90 degrees—so there faileth but 5 degrees and a half of 
the fourth pert. And also I have seen the 3 parts of all 
the roundness of the firmament, and 5 degrees and a half 
more. 

“ By this I tell you certainly, that men may environ 
all the world, as well under as above, and turn again to 
their country, if they had company and shipping and 
conduct ; and they would always find men, lands, and 
islands, as well as in this country—for you well know 
that those who are toward the Antartyk stand straight, 
with feet toward the feet of those who dwell under the 
Transmontayne, as well as we; and they that dwell 
under us, are feet against feet.” 

[Other passages equally remarkable were selected by 
Mr. Ewbank, for which we have not room.] D. 





RELIGION IN SICKNESS. 


In few events of life does religion exhibit itself ina 
more impressive manner than in sickness. Now, as 
in the days of miracles, the sick are often made the 
agents of displaying the truth and power of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The sick-bed as a means of grace is salutary, and 
it is frequently the case that the Christian is there 
blessed with unusual religious enjoyments. He there 
tastes the sweetness of the Savior’s promise, “I will 
not leave you comfortless ; I will come to you.” He 


the Chastener, and his feelings are molded by him. 
His piice is humbled, his errers are corrected, and 
his wrong desires subdued. His circumstances and 
condition naturally center his thoughts on heavenly 
things, and frequently prompt him to heavenly com- 
munion, and his mind becomes heavenly. Sea- 
sons of spiritual refreshing, such as he has not enjoyed 
before, and such as he has not previously been pre- 
pared to receive, come to him. Notwithstanding his 
physical suffering, it is sweet to linger by his side. 
“When one that holds communion with the skies 

Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 

And once more mingles with us meaner things, 

*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings. 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

And tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 

“T feel,” said Felicia Hermans during severe illness, 
“as if I were sitting with Mary at the feet of my 
Redeemer, hearing the music of his voice, and learn- 
ing of him to be meek and lowly.”’ 

“What?” said Joseph Alleine, when, after long 
suffering, he had hopelessly lost the use of his limbs, 
“is Ged my Father, Jesus Christ my Savior, the Spirit 
my friend, and comforter, and sanctifier, and heaven 
my inheritance, and shall I not be content without 
limbs and health? Through grace I am fully satistied 
with my Father's good pleasure. . . . My interest in 
God is all my joy.”’ 

“Truly,” wrote Samuel Pearce during protracted 
illness, “‘I have proved that God is faithful ; and most 
cheerfully would I take double the affliction for one- 
half the joy and sweetness that have attended it.” 

“J am extremely weak,” he wrote to Dr. Ryland, 
“and now that warm weather which I came into 
Devon to seek I dread as much as the cold, because 
it excites the fever. I am happy, however, in the 
Lord. I have not a wish to live or die, but as he 
pleases.” 

‘‘ The sick-bedis a Bethel to me,”’ he said to a friend ; 
‘jt is nene other than the house of God, and the gate 
of heaven, I can scarcely express the pleasures that 
I have enjoyed in this affliction. It scarcely can be 
called an affliction, it is so counterbalanced with joy.”’ 

“As a man who, during the day, descends into 
a deep pit, sees the friendly stars of heaven, invisible 
to others,’ wrote Rev. Henry Mowes during a linger- 
ing indisposition, fuliowing a period of terrib!e physical 
distress, ‘so, when God allowed me to fall into the 
depths of suffering and woe, I saw, through the dense 
darkness around me, the bright star of the Father’s 
eterna] merey in Christ our Savior shining over ine. 
And this star was my polar sitar, never setting, but 
ever growing brighter..... Oh! it is a high and 
holy jey to be with our Savior even in Gethsemane, to 
bear with him a crown of thorns, and in such an hour, 
strengthened by him, fo say, ‘The disciple is notabove 
his Mesier.’.. . . To follow him in bright days, and 
io sun ourselves in his love and glory, is sweet indeed ; 
but in days of sorrow to see him near, to prove his 
faithfulness, is 2 precious addition to the happiness of 
communion with him; there the bond is drawa yet 
nearer, there the heart presses yet closer to him, there 
the soul lays herself down at his feet with fulier love 
and trust.” 

Dr. Watts expresses his feelings during a painfal 
iliness in the following beautiful and characteristic 
lines : 

“Yet, gracious God, amidst these storms of nature, 
Thine eyes behold a sweet and sacred calm 
Reign through the realms of conscience. All within 
Lies peaceful, all composed. °’Tis wondrous grace 
Keeps off thy terrors from this humble bosom, 
Though stained with sins and follies, yet serene 
In penitential peace and cheerful hope, 
Sprinkled and guarded with atoning blood, 
Thy vital smiles, amidst this desolation, 
Break out in happy moments with bright radiance, 
Cleaving the gloom ;—the fair celestial light 


Seftens and giids the horrors of the storm, 
And richest cordials to the heart conveys, 


0! gloricus solace of immense @istress, 

A conscience anda God. A friend at home, 
Acd better friend on high. This is my rock 
Against infernal arrows. Rise, my soul, 
Put on thy courage. Here's the liviag spring ‘< 
Of joys divinely sweet and ever new, 


A peaceful conscience and a smiling heaven.” 8 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose ‘Wind 
is stayed en thee ; because he trusteth in thee,” Isa. 
xxvi. 3. In “perfect peace!” Every pulse may 
throb with pain, but serenity brood in the soul. Tae 
limbs, like these of Alleine, may become useless and 
burdensom+ —a living rack of torture—while the mind 
enjoys the ficecom of an atmosphere of heavenly pleas- 
ures and peace. For every trial the Christian has a 
heritage of comfort, and in every event of life, he has 
a rmission te perform. In weakness it is his to show 
the power of God. H. Berrerworrs. 

Rhode Island. 





THE BOARD'S REDUCTION. 


To THE EpiToRS oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read with much interest the Appeal of the 
American Board in your last paper. The officers of the 
Board conclude that the receipts must be increased or 
the expenditures diminished. Of the former there seems 
to be no present probability. The only question then is 
—- Hew to curtail the expenses most wisely. And I wish 
te say frankly that the plan of curtailment they present 
dees not seem to be a wise one. They propose to make 
“more than one-half of the reduction fall on the missions 
in the Turkish Empire ;” while it might almost be said 
that these missions are the only really productive and 
progressive operations of the Board, 

Would it not be wiser rather to abandon all missions 
outside of the Turkish Empire, and thus gain the means 
not erly of sustaining, but of greatly enlarging those 
which should remain? Cannot the sad picture which 
the Secretaries present us be prevented from becoming 
2 reality simply by giving up the unproductive missions 
—say those in India, Africa, and China—curtailing ex- 
peuses at home, reducing the number of seqgretaries to 
correspond to the diminished business, and still keeping 
all the effective agencies in tne Turkish Empire in active 
employ ? ' 

Mest of us are obliged, with great reluctance, to reduce 
our annual gifts to the missionary werk ; and with mul- 
titudes it will be only by unusual self-denial that their 
contributions to the Board wiil reach half their usual 
amount. There is no help for this; and the efficers 0: 
our missionary societies will make nothing by complain- 
ing of it. But on the wisdom they show in making the 
reduction of expense which the times require, will largely 
depend the confidence that will be reposed in them, 
and the increase of means which will be intrusted to 
them for the work when peace and prosperity shall re- 
turn. There will be serious questienings of that wis- 
dom if, as they propose, the weight of this blow is al- 
lowed to fall on the missions in the Turktsh Empire. 








go farther, I know for a certainty that we should have 


W. 8. 


seen all the roundness of the firmament all about. For, 


is there brought to a state of submission to the will of 





A WORD FROM EA&T TENNESSEE. 


To rue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Allow me the happy privilege of introduci. - ~ vour 
acquaintance one who is true to his coun ;, and 
who lives in the midst of a community both loyal and 
brave. 

The hardy denizens of the mountains are always 
brave and patriotic. The bold scenery and the pure, 
healthful atmosphere inspire these high attributes of 
man’s nature. 

The Swiss, upon the “ sterm-swept crags” of his 
Alpine home, feels the warm efflux of liberty gather 
around his heart as he views with manly pride the 
environed cantons ef his native land. 

East Tennessee is justly named the “ Switzerland” 
of America! Her brave and hardy sons breathe the 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism in the untrammeled 
flow of the winds that sweep her majestic mountains. 
And her sons are true to the Federal Government; 
our air is too pure for the lungs of traitors. Seces- 

sion here is a small, scurvy growth, of but little con- 
“sequence, and of, I trust, but short duration! The 
few traitors who infest our hills and mountains are gen- 
erally men whose characters may be duplicated by an 
acquaintance with the convicts of a state penitentiary ! 
Their strength is confined to villages and towns, and 
is composed of quack doctors, jackleg lawyers, penny- 
whistle politicians, doggery-keepers, and that chival- 
rous class denominated street loafers ! 

The rebels, with a few (heard of) exceptions, are 
destitute of moral principle and uneducated ; and as 
an ever-attending consequence of ignorance, they are 
domineering, tyrannical, and proscriptive. But it is 
due to the Tennessee volunteers to say that they are 
less so than the drunken, vagabond “ flower of the 
youth” of the Confederate States whom I see a!most 
daily passing on to Virginia. And prebably it may 
be also due them to state that fully one-half those 
now enlisted under the dark, piratical banner of 
treason, would have enlisted as freely uader the 
American flag if occasion had been offered! The 
volunteers of Eastern Tennessee are poor (a few ex- 
cepted) and discontented men who are unaware of 
the solemn allegiance they owe to the Federal Govern- 
ment. They have been deceived by their party 
leaders—corrupt men who have fer years sought the 
overthrow of the Union. Many of them were induced 
to enlist in prospect of a new suit of linsey-woolsey, 
(not forgetting the irresistible pant stripe!) especially 
those who had been wearing apparel at the expense 
of public charity from their early recollections ! 

Only abcut six thousand of the ¢traitur rebels of 
Tennessee have been reported to the Governor as 
volurte ers, showing that they are not taking an active 
practical part, yet I apprehend danger ef being forced 
out cf the Union—not by the will of a majority, ut 
by a military despotism inaugurated at the instance 
of our Governor, a corrupt and perjared despot. 

The traitors are armed; the Union men are not; 
kence you recognize the probability of Union men 
being intimidated at the polls. 

East Tennessee will give 2a Union majority of 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND On the 8th of June; but Mid. 
dle and Western Tennessee are more completely re- 
belized. 

An unfortunate result in our eleciiou would be 
principally attributed to the cowardly and disgrace- 
ful backing down of certain hitherto Union leaders ; 
of whom Joun Brtu is chief, than whom we once 
thought none truer to the country. But in the dark 
hour of his country’s peril, he was “ weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting.” I shall not pause to 
criticise his infamous conduct, but will leave him 
and his guilt at the mercy of the historian of the pres- 
ent revolution. 

The Union leaders of East Tennessee are true and 
unwavering. Fearless of all opposition, they stand 
up boldly for the Constitutional Union, and daily ad- 
dress thousands of freemen on the infamous heresy of 
Secession. The men to whom I allude are the Hon. 
T. A. R. Neison, the Hon. Andrew Johnson, Dr. Wm. 
G. Brownlow of Knoxville Whig notoriety, and 
Col. O. P. Temple, and I might enumerate others, but 
space forbids. The last-mentioned gentleman, who 
is an eminent lawyer, is unknown to you as a politi- 
cian, but his voice is eloquent in pleading for the 
Union. Dr. Brownlow, regar¢less of infuriated mobs, 
bolcly and unreservedly denounces the whole diaboli- 
cal Secession movement from its earlier days down to 
the present. A beautiful American banner floats 
above his dwelling, and none dare disturb it, though 
several vagabond mos have attempted to take it 
down! 

I will close by expressing the hope that the Federal 
power will soon make the traitors of the South bow 
and acknowledge its omnipotence; and that the 
“ Star-Spanged Banner’? wil soon float over every 
city, town, and village in the South. 


Respectfully, ‘* AMERICAN TELL.” 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 24, 1861. 





ANOTHER OF THE CONNECTICUT 
FATHERS. 


fo THE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

From your tribute to one of the “Fathers Gone” in 
your number of April 11th, I have thought you might be 
pleased to notice still another one intimately connected 
with President Humphrey, both in life and death, having 
been in the same class with him in college, having en" 
joyed a friendship with him which kept them in corre- 
spondence until the end of their days, having attained with 
him the age of fourscore years, and having died but two 
weeks previous to his death. I speak of the late Rev. 
Allen McLean, who died in Simsbury, Ct., on Tuesday, 
March 19th. 

While he was not as extensively known by the great 
public as was his friend, his more private service among 
the people of his charge presents some traits which have 
interested all observers, gainiag their reverence and honor. 
The Jength of his pastorate was remarkable. Settled over 
the Congregational church in Simsbury, Ct., in 1899, he 
remained in this office till dismissed by the council of 
death, making the time of his service more than half a 
century. In 1859 his people and his townsmen united in 
celebrating his semi-centennial anniversary, on which oc- 
casion was read a sermon which he had prepared, giving 
a brief review of his labors. This sermon was published. 
The expression of his feelings toward his people on this 
occasion, and their response to him, revealed that their 
mutual affection and confidence continued to the end of 
his days. Till the end, his people loved to call him “ our 
pastor.” The secret of his gaining and retaining this hold 
upon his people, lay chiefly in the diligence and faithful- 
ness With which he performed his pastoral labors. 

He looked upon his work as a “watching for souls ;” 
and in accomplishing this we tind him addressing them 
not only from the pulpit, but in family visits, and in serv- 
ices held both in private houses and in school-houses. 

He went from house to house “ preaching the Word.” 

And he loved his work. He called it not unpleasant 
toil, but found delight init. He said to his colleague, a 
few weeks previous to his death, “If you do not soon 
preach a sermon from the words, ‘If a man desire the 
office of a bishop he desireth a good work,’ I shall.” Ia 
his half-century discourse, he said: “Suchis now my at- 
tachment to my people, and my love for the work of the 
Gospel ministry, that I would gladly be carried back if I 
might pass my life in preaching again to you the glad 
tidings of salvation.” He was emiaently a man of peace. 
He disliked all strife and controversy. Hence, while his 
convictions were positive and firm concerning the sins of 
intemperance and slavery, which have divided so many 
people, his controlling desires for peace and harmony 
:endered him conservative in his efforts for reform. 

His domestic virtues have been revealed to us both by 
those who have lived iu his family and by their fruits ap- 
pearing in the Christian characters of all his children. 

His afflictions were severe. His first wife he lost in the 
midst of her days—his first-born in the prime of his man- 
hood—his sense of sight twelve years before his death— 
his second wife,.the guide and dependence of his blind- 
ness, six months before the days of his dependence ceased. 
These trials wrought in him an abiding spiritual frame of 
mind. The twelve years of his blindness were spent not 
in inactivity. Of course with this affliction he was as- 
sisted by a colleague. But still he thougkt and prayed 
and visited, and sometimes preached. In all these years 
it was his custom to keep some definite subject in his 
mind for daily contemplation ; and by the aid of another’s 
pen many of these contemplations he recorded. It is in- 
teresting to notice in these manuscripts, amidst the con- 
templations of his latest days, a prayer for Abraham Lin- 
coln, revealing what his conversation told us—his deep 
interest in our national affairs. An illustration of his in- 
dustry and of his aetivity until death, we have in his be- 
ing taken when he died from a sermon not yet finished. 
His death was peaceful, not ecstatic, for he so feared 
presumption that he never dared exult with greatest coa- 
fidence. 








in a striking manner was exhibited in his death a ful- 
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fil ment of that precept, “Set thine house in order.” For 
when his children gathered round his bed to hear his fare- 
well words, not having voice to speak but few, he utter- 
ed, “Itis wriiten in the book,” referring to that record 
of his meditations alreacy noticed. He would add noth- 
ing to it, take naught away. He had given his dying 
counsels when in health, so that now, though voice was 
wanting, he left not hie work undone. The sermon de- 
livered at his funeral was prepared by one among the 
dead, late Rev. Jairus Burt of Canton, Ct. When he was 
living, this aged father, thinking that himself must go 
hence first, requested him to preach his funeral sermon. 
But Mr. Burt was taken first—still he had prepared the ser- 
mon asked, and it was found when he was gone. Sothis 
aged father in the ministry, having outlived all his fellow- 
laborers, had one of them, as it were, return from the 
dead to celebrate his memory. It was the “memory of 
the righteous ;” and all who knew him say: “A goodman 
has gone from us.” 





To THE EpiTors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In the report of the Ex-parte Council recently invited 
to hear and act upon questions and matters to be sub- 
mitted to it by members of the Church of the Puritans, 
my name appears as one of the delegates. Further on 
the report represents the result at which the Council ar- 
rived as “unanimously” agreed to and adopted, while 
the word (unanimously) the printer has repeatedly em- 
phasized by putting it inachangeoftype. As to the first 
item it is entirely correct. I entered upon the duties of 
the commission as instructed by the church which I had 
the pleasure in part to represent, made the journey to 
your city, and participated three days in the deliberations, 
giving them the attention they seemed to demand. Bat 
on the fourth day of the Council, finding it impossible for 
me to act in unison with the views of the brethren with 
whom I was associated, and indeed seeing ny sentiments 
and conclusions at so great a variance from theirs, I 
asked the privilege of being excused from the further 
meetings of the Council, stating my reasons therefor. 

Yours with kind regards, 
Ira H. Coss. 


It is certainly due to Mr. Cobb that the foregoing 
statement should be given to the public. We learn 
from other sources that Mr. Cobb did not arrive in the 
city until the second day of the session, and that he 
withdrew before any action was taken by the Couneil 
upon the report of the Committee appointed to draft 
a “ Result.”’ He therefore did not vote in the nega- 
tive, nor did he enter a protest against the Result. 
He simply withdrew, because he felt that he could 
not agree in the conclusion toward which the discus- 
sions in the Council seemed to point. While it is due 
to this gentleman to publish his statement, we do not 
see that it has any bearing upon the action of the 
Council. 





A NEWsBOY'S FUNERAL. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


One of the most touching ceremonials I ever wit- 
nessed took place in Brooklyn last Sunday. While 
the grand funeral procession, with slow and mournful 
step, and wailing music, was fellowing down Broad- 
way the remains of one over whom a nation was 
weeping—the first martyr of of revolution—another 
coffin was being followed, with many tears, by little 
children and poor boys in the city of Brooklyn. 

The ceremony was the faneral of a newsboy—a 
Christian lad who, as he scarce had a settled home, 
was kindly allowed to be buried from the State-street 
Congregational church. 

A homeless, poor boy, with no father or mother or 
sister to weep over the dead body—and yet with a 
great audience of children and newsboys and friends 
filling the church, and shedding many a tear. Un- 
known hands dropped tender white flowers on the 
little coffin, and sobs sounded in the sti!lness as the 
newsboys, with voices hoarse with feeling, sang— 

“There's a rest for the weary— 
A rest for thee.” 


And as the simple exercises went on, and friend 
after friend arose, and spoke of the heroic, noble 
qualities of the little fellow, and of all he had done 
and suffered and accomplisheé, we who had known 
him best felt that we did not half value him. Most 
of all, when the doctor—whom, of course much more 
than preachers or friends, all believe—stood up, and 
with words almost broken with emotion said, 
“That was the neblest little sou! I ever saw in any 
human body,” and toid the story of his sickness and 
his fortitude, we all feit the greatness of the loss. 

But perhaps, for the children’s sake, I had better 
give a short sketch of the newsboy’s life—Jonnny 
Morrow, as he is called, and known to so many 
thousands. About seven years ago a pale, sweet- 
faced little fellow, of say ten or eleven years of age, 
came to the Lodging-House ani made his home there. 
He said he had no father or mother, and he earned 
his living by selling matches. Accordingly the boys 
soon christened him “ Matches.’’ 

One night after some religious remarks made by 
Mr. Tracy, little Johnny came to him looking quite 
troubled. ‘“ What is it, Johnny?’ « Piease, sir, I 
have been telling you a wrong story. I was afraid 
you would send me back to my father, for I have got 
a father. I am very sorry for telling you a lie.’ He 
then told how his father drank brandy continually, and 
sent him and his little brothers out to steal coal and 
wood and vegetables—and if they did not bring home 
much, he would beat them dreadfulJy—and how they 
often slept in carts and boxes to get out of his way— 
and how he had “ brandy-fits ”’ and would try to kill 
his children. One night they slept on board a ferry- 
boat, and were fed by the ferrymen. Another time 
they were chased by some rag-picker’s dogs, while 
they were stealing, and nearly hunted down by them ; 
until at last he felt he could bear this no longer, and 
went to the Lodging-House for a home and shelter. 
Mr. Tracy forgave him his lie, and helped him. John- 
ny soon succeeded; he went to Sunday-school and 
night-school, learned to read and write rapidly, and 
showed great fondness fur the Bible—many thought 
then that he was a truly religiousboy. After a while, 
he obtained a place to lodge in the Union Theological 
Seminary, where he peddled his little wares, and 
worked away at his education, with the hope of one 
day being a missionary—or a preacher to just the 
same poor people to whom he had belonged. Tne 
students all liked his happy little face, and he delight- 
ed in discussing abstruse theological questions with 
them, or in the more practical enjoyment of making a 
good bargain with them. One of the hard questions 
he put at this time, a result of his former experiences, 
was, “‘ Which is a greater sin, to lie or to steal ?”°— 
the question having occurred cn account of his having 
lied to his father to prevent his making him steal! 

At length, he went to the New Haven Theological 
Seminary—not so much because of its theology, as 
because he hoped there to get some assistance, and 
to sell his little matters. His education in every way 
was going on well, and finally he completed his suc- 
cess by writing a little biography of himself, which he 
sold over the country. Probably thousands of my 
little readere have seen or heard of Johnny Morrow’s 
little beok. With its proceeds he supported a part of 
the time his two younger brothers, and paid off nearly 
$300 worth of debts he had incurred in getting his 
education. He was always doing kind things with 
his money. We knew of his giving 323 to a poor boy 
to start him in a trade; and under his pillow at his 
ceath, was found a pocket-boek with only a few 
pennies of his own, but with a receipt from a poor 
newsboy for $3, which he had lately loaned to help 
him begin in business! If we could carry anything 
inte the next world, who would not rather take that 
dirty little receipt with him than all the bank-bills of 
New York city? For was it not something done “ to 
the least of these?’ 

Little Johnny had always been lame ; and now fiad- 
ing he was growing ill, and tha! a very painful opera- 
tion ought to be performed on him, he paid all his 
debts, and went over and put himself in the hands of 
certain physicians in Brooklyn, I believe paying his 
board himself. 

Dr. Sayres had taken a deep interest in him, and 
came over to visit him. He says he never saw such 
perfect serenity, and trust, and courage,—and every 
one felt his Christian faith. Before the operation 
was performed, he requested that it might be very 





thorough, and, if possible, that his deformity might 
be cured. They gave him chloroform, and after the 


terrible operation, when he was sufficiently recovered, 
he asked if he should be lame still. They replied 
that he would be, probably. ‘‘ Well,” he said, his 
natural cheerfulness running over, though his body 
was yet quivering with the surgeon’s knife ; “’taint so 
bad after all, for now when I want I can limp and 
pass for half price on the railroad, or I can stretch up 
and be a big man !”” 

All noticed everywhere this beautiful cheerfulness 
of this poor lame boy. “It was,” said Rev. Mr, 
Bartlett, with exquisite pathos, “as if one of God’s 
little angels was always with him, singing cheerfully 
to him, saying, ‘ Limp a little longer, Johnny! It will 
soon be over!’ ”’ 

Yes; all through these weary days of sickness the 
angel sang to him. It told him that poverty and 
homelessness and the world’s cold charity, and pain 
and grief and deformity, would soon be past ; and the 
eyes of the deformed, sich, homeless lad shone with a 
strange and quick joy, which the bystanders could 
hardly understand. 

“I do not fear to die,” he said. “TI feel all ready, 
I trust in Christ.”” He was doing well, and would 
probably have recovered, but for the very self-reliance 
which had secured him his success. He thought he 
would save the kind doctor the trouble of binding up 
his bandages, and that he could do it equally well, 
and one morning undid them, and attempted to clean 
the sore, when accidentally he opened the wound, 
and almost bled to death before help could arrive, 
This was too much for his weakened frame, and in 
a short time he died. 

Such was the story we heard at the funeral of the 
Christian newsboy. The rough boys came and gazed 
solemnly at the pale worn face of the dead; the 
children of the rich and happy looked at him tearfully ; 
and we all felt a kind of joyful sadness as we stood 
by. 

Peace be with thee, little wanderer! Thy days of 
weariness, thy sickness and poverty and loneliness, 
are all over. Thou didst well thy little part on the 
earth! The poor and the unbefriended love thee. 
Thou hast died with an immortal faith and love, 
Heaven’s gentle angels that every watch by the dying 
bedsides of penitent and loving children, hold thee 
up. Thou hast all wealih anc glory now. Why 
should we weep thee ? 

A more heroic life or a more Christian death, we 
cannot wish for our own b< loved little ones. 


“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS, 
AND SO FULFILL THE LAW OF 
CHRIST.” 


Tue clock was on the stroke of nine when Rosa 
Clare stood on the threshold of the school in E — 
street. She looked very paie and wan, for she had 
eaten no breakfast that morning ; but neither hunger 
nor weariness kept Rosa from the place which was 
to her one of the pleasantest spots on earth. Her 
ideas of happiness were not such as yours, dear 
children ; her home was not comfortable and cheer- 
ful ; it did not look out on a pleasant park or broad, 
clean street; she had no kind papa ever ready to do 
something for the happiness of his darling child ; she 
was very poor; she lived in the third story of a ten- 
ement-house in a narrow, untidy street in the great 
city of New York; she had no loving father on 
earth, but she had One in heaven whom she loved, 
and in all her destitution and want she was happy in 
the thought that in a little while she would go to her 
own dear papa, and to the blessed Savfor who has 
said, “ Suffer the little children and forbid them not 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ Perhaps the reason she thought so much 
of heaven and going there to live, was because there 
was so little that was bright in her home and pros- 
pects here. 

“* For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every bitter tear ; 
And heaven's long years of bliss shall pay 
For ali his children suffer here.” 

Rosa entered the school-room, took her accustomed 
seat, receiving a good mark fer punctuality; then as 
each in turn repeated a passage of Scripture, she re- 
cited the verse, ‘“ Like es 2 father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him; for he 
knoweth our frame: he remermbereth that we are 
dust.” She looked very happy while she repeated 
these words, for the thought of the love of God, and 
that he called himseif the la‘her of his poor destitute 
children on earth, was very precious to her. In a lit- 
tle while the teacher observed her looking very pale 
and ijl, and went towaid her just in time to prevent 
her falling on the floor. The heat and contined at- 
mosphere of the room, addei to her fasting, were 
more than the delicate child could bear. 

The teacher lifled her in her arms and seated 
her on the door-step, hopicg the fresh air would restore 
animation. She had becn there but a few moments, 
when a lady with her littie girl came from an adjoin- 
ing shop, and the child, whose heart was full of kind- 
ness, said, ‘Mamma, look ai that poor little girl. I 
guess she’s very sick.” 

The lady immediately inquired who the child was, 
and the cause of her illness. 

‘She is constitutionally a delicate child,” the 
teacher replied, “but my impression is, this faintness 
is caused by want of food. Her mother is a poor 
widow, who supports herseif by ter needle, and she 
has two other children younger than this one. With 
the high price of everything, it must be diffieult for 
her to feed her children, and keep them tidy as she 
does.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said the ii'ile giil, whose name was 
Bertha Selden, “ won’t you call Thomas, and take her 
home in the carriage ?”’ 

“T was about doing so,” Mrs. Selden replied. 
Inquiring the place of the child's residence, Thomas 
was called, and the now reviving child was lifted into. 
the carriage, which soon brought them to the home of 
Mrs. Clare. 

Mrs. Selden had been nurtured in affluence, but 
prosperity had not dimmed the fine gold of a noble 
character ; she had a heart large as the world, and to 
do good and communicate was her highest joy, as it 
was that of her only daughter Bertha. So they were, 
if possible, happier than Rosa Clare was, when, after 
Thomas had carried her up stairs, she introduced Mrs. 
Selden and Bertha into her mother’s neat but scantily 
furnished apartment. 

Mrs. Clare had never known wealth. Hers was 
the lot of thousands in our land, whose economy and 
industry in early married life had not proved sufficient 
to ward off the pinching penury that came upon her 
and her little ones, when, after a long illness, the hus- 
band and father, upon whose daily labors they had 
mainly relied for support, was laid in the grave. A 
Christian’s faith, a Christian’s hope, had sustained 
her, and her wise counsels had not been lost upon her 
comfort and pride, the little Rosa. 

Mrs. Selden had started that morning—as was her 
frequent habit—on a mission of charity, and had 
stopped at the shop next to tne school to make addi- 
tional contributions to her already heavy laden bas- 
ket, when she found a new object of interest in Rosa. 
The huge basket was brovglit up stairs, and, as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world for her to 
give, and for Mrs. Clare to receive, with n»thing in 
her manner to indicate she was conferring a favor, 
Mrs. Selden emptied the basket, and Thomas was dis- 
missed. 

Then Mrs. Selden inquired more particalarly as to 
the widow’s means of support, and learned with pain 
that this mother of three children was feeding and 
clothing them, besides paying her rent, from the avails 
of her own sewing, making shirts at twenty five 
cents a piece. She could not restrain her indignation 
when she heard that the employer was a man of 
wealth—a professor of the religion of Jesus—oxe who 
cupported a colporter at the West, and gave largely 
to other public charities. 

“Why do you not tell him your children are dying 
of want?’’ asked Mrs. Selden. 

“T have told him so; he replies, the competition in 
his business is so great he cannot give more, and if I 
am not satisfied I can go elsewhere ; that plenty of 
farmers’ daughters are willing to work for a less 
price, to procure nicer clothes than their fathers are 
willing to afford them.”’ 

“Can this be!” exclaimed Mrs. Selden ; “here do 
I see a fruitful source of the sin and wretchedness of 
many a female in this great city. I thank God for the 
providence that has led me this day to your dwelling, 
and thus given me a clear insight into a phase of 
human suffering, of which I was before comparatively 
ignorant. Return the work you have after it is com- 
pleted to your employer, but take no more. I am 
obliged to employ persons te do much of the sewing 
of my family away from my house, and I doubt not I 
shall be able to empley you constantly, besides 
benefiting you and your little ones in other ways.” 
The widow’s heart was full ef joy und gratitude to 
God, who had raised her up so kind a friend in her 
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the acquaintance of the children had progressed still 
further. Bertha, turning to her mother when there 
was a pause in the conversation, said, 

“Mamma, only think, Rosa can say ‘ The Lord is 
my shepherd,’ and ‘I think when I read that sweet 
story of old,’ and ‘I want to be an angel,’ and ever 
so many more of my hyrans; and she’s been trying on 
my fur shoes, and they just fither. May I give them 
to her, mamma? These are all she has,” and she 
held up @ pair of miserable old leather boots, with a 
hole directly through the sole of one, and the other 
worn out on the side. 

Mrs. Clare interposed to prevent the gift, but as 
Bertha’s heart seemed to be set on it, her mother con- 
sented, saying, “Thomas could carry her to the car- 
riage, and they should scon be at home.” 

Now there was scarcely anything Bertha possessed 
that would have required so much self-denial to part 
with as these “fur shoes.” They had been given to 
her as a reward for not putting her feet on the fender, 
as at one time she had a very bad habit of doing. 
The shoes were made of buckskin, lined and bound 
round the top with fur, and were very nice and warm 
in cold weather. Con!d you have seen her bright 
eyes and her cheeks roz:y with the happy thought of 
ministering to the want of a destitute child, you 
‘would have known her heart was warmer than were 
her little feet even with the warm fur shoes. This 
dear child tasted, as do aJl who thus minister to the 
needy, the blessedness, ©0 much more than receiving, 
of giving, and the se!f-denial enhanced the blessing. 
In Ler ycung mission of love, self was forgotten, as 
she thus imparted a little of her own life’s sunshine 
to one who had always walked in the shadow. The 
time for self-denial is sure to come sooner or later to 
all, but every step taken in childhood and youth is a 
difficulty overcome ti:at will make:the burdens of 
after life comparativcly light and easy to be borne. 

And here, dear children, we will for a time leave 
the bright, happy, and joyous Bertha, and the drooping 
little Rosa, purposing at some future day to renew 
our acquaintance with them. N. 
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Selections, 


PRAYER-MEZTING IN CAMP. 


Mr. Freprrick Foster, a member of the Seventh 
Regiment, gives his pastor, Dr. Lathrop, the follow- 
ing interesting statement of what occurred before the 
regiment entered Virginia: “ A number of the mem- 
bers of the regiment, moved by a desire to hold a 
prayer-meeting, issued an invitation to all who felt a 
desire to do so, to assemble in a large tent used as a 
messtent. To the surprise of all, about one hundred 
responded to the call, and could you have looked in 
upon us, your heart, | know, would have rejoiced— 
for such prayers and ouibursts of long-pent-up religious 
feeling were truly refreshing. One after another 
roze and confessed his remissness, in not setting a 
better example to those among whom they were for 
the time associated of the influences of religion upon 
the heart and life, ana thereby making known that 
they were the followers of Christ. We spent the 
happiest hour of our journey in singing, prayer, and 
exhortations. It}has been proposed to hold meetings 
every evening this week, commencing with Tuesday 
evening.”’—Examiner. 











PATRIOTIC POETRY. 


“Wr have a good many songs for liberty {n these days, but 
comparatively few psalms and hymns. Thirty years ago, in nul- 
lification times, the foliowirg inspiriting psalm was written by 
Joun Quince ADAMS, aud sung in the church at Quincy on the 
anniversary of American Independence. I have never seen it in 
print, exceptin a paper of that day, which I have been able to 
presei ve, and from which I now transcribe the lines for your in- 
sertion, (retait ing the original italicizing and capitalizing,) as I 
have no doubt it will be agreeable to you and your many reade 
ers.”’—Boston Transcript. 








A PSALM FOR LIBERTY. 


Sing to the Lord the song of praise ! 
Assemble, ye who love His name ; 

Let congregated millions raise 
Triumphant glory’s loud acclaim. 

From earth’s remotest regions come ; 
Come greet your Maker and your King ; 

With harp, with timbrel, and with drum, 
His praise let bill and valley sing. 


Your praise the Lord will not disdain! 
The humble sou! is His delight ; 
Saints, on your couches, swell the strain ; 
Break the dull stitlness of the night. 
Rejoice in glory—bid the storm, 
id thunder’s veice His praise expand ; 
And while your lips the chorus form, 
Grasp for the fight his vengeful brand. 


Go forthin arms! Jeuovan reigns! 
Their graves let foul oppressors find ; 
Bind all their scepter’d kings in chains, 
Their peers with iron fetters bind. 
Then to the Lord shall praise ascend ; 
Then all mankird, with one accord, 
And Freedom's eoice, till time shall end, 
IN PEALING ANTHEMS, PRAISE THE LORD! 





GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN. 


THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN THE POET AND THE 


COMPOSER, 





M.%. Retistan, a German writer of considerable 
reputation, has recently published in Germany two 
volumes of his autobiography, replete with interesting 
gossip about distinguished men. He tells the follow- 
ing tale of the meeting of the author of Faust and 
the composer of Elijah : 

In the evening we assembled in Goethe’s rooms to 
lea, for he had invited a large party of his Weimar 
musical acquaintances to make them acquainted with 
the boy’s extraordinaiy talents. Presently Goethe 
made his appearance ; he came from his study, and 
had a habit—at least I generally noticed it—of wait- 
ing till all the guests were assembled ere he showed 
himself. Till that period his son and daughter-in- 
law did the duties of host in the most amiable way. 
A certain solemnity was visible among the guests 
prior to the entrant€ of the great poet, and even those 
who stood on terms of intimacy with him underwent 
a feeling of veneration. His slow, serious walk, his 
impressive features, whi-h expressed the strength 
rather than weakness ef «ld age, the lofty forehead, 
the white, abundant lair, lastly, the deep voice and 
slow way of speaking, all united to produce this effect. 
His “Good evening” was acdressed to all, but he 
walked up to Zelter first, and shook his hand cordially. 
Felix Mendelssohn lookes un with sparkling eyes at 
the snow-white hea: of the poet. The latter, how- 
ever, placed his hands kindiy on the boy’s head and 
said, “ Now you shull play us somethiag.” Zelter 
nodded his assent. 

The piano was opened and lights arranged on the 
desk. Mendelssohiu asked 4elter, to whom he dis- 
played a thoroughiy childish devotion and confidence, 
“What shall I play ?” 

és Well, what you cau,’ the latter replied, in his 
peculiarly sharp voice ; “ whatever is not too difficult 
for you.” 

To me, who knew what the boy could do, and that 
no task Was too dificult for him, this seemed an unjust 
depreciation of his faculties. It was at leasth 
arranged that he should play a fantasia, which he did 
to the wonder of all. But the young artist knew 
when to leave off, and thus the effect he produced 
‘was all the greater. A silence of surprise ensued 
when he raised his hands from the keys after a loud 
finale. 

Zelter was the first to interrupt the silence in his 
humorous way, by saying aloud, “ Ha, you must have 
been dreaming of kobolds and dragons; why, that 
went over stick and stone! At thesame time there 
was a perfect indifference in his tone, as if there 
were nothing remarkable in the matter. Without 
doubt the teacher intended to prevent, in this way, 
the danger of a too briiliant triumph. The playing, 
however, as it could not well otherwise, aroused the 
highest admiration of all present, and Goethe, espe- 
cially, was full of the warmest delight. He encour- 
aced the lad, in whose childish features joy, pride, 
and confusion were at onee depicted, by taking his 
head beiween his hands, patting him kindly, and say- 
ing Jestingly, “ But you will not get off with that. 
You must play more pieces before we recognize your 
merits.” 

“ But what shall I play,” Felix asked, “ Terr Pro- 
fessor ?"—he was wont to address Zelter by this title 
—‘ what shallI play now %” 

I cainot say that I have properly retathed the 
pieces the yourg virtuoso now cae Me go they 
weie numcrous. 1 will, however, mention the most 
interesting. 

Gocthe was a great admirer ef Bach's fugues, 
Which a musician of Berka, a little town about ten 
miles from Weimar, came to play to him repeatedly. 
Fel)x was therefore requested to play a fugue of the 
grand old master. Zelter selected it from the music- 
book, and the boy played it without any preparation, 
but with perfect certainty. 

Goethe's delight grew with the boy's extraorlinary 
powers. Among otuer things he requested him to 
play a minuet. 

“Shall I play you the loveliest in the whole world ?” 
ke asked, with spaikling eyes. 

“ Well, and which is that 2” 

He played the minuet from “ Don Giovanni.” 
penetae stood by ihe instrument, listening, joy 
eee on his features. He wished for the over- 
mm Ta cher after the minuet; but this the 
deal net aT sr greed Mapa the assertion that it 
dont wake As . as it was written, and nobody 
fered t y alteration in it. He, however, of- 

O play the overture to “ Fi ” \ 
menced it with a ligl ame eal 
. ghiness of touch—such certainty 





and clearness as I never heard again. At the same 
time he gave the orchestral effects so magnificently 
that the effect was extraordinary ; and I can honestly 
state that it afforded me more gratification than ever 
an orchestral performance did. Goethe grew more 
and more cheerful and kind, and even played tricks 
with the talented lad. 

“ Well, come,” he said, “you have only played me 
pieces you know, but now we will see whether you 
can play something you do not know. I will put you 
on trial.” 

Goethe went out, re-entered the room in a few 
moments, and had a roll of music in hishand. “I 
have fetched something from my manuscript collec- 
tion. Now we will try you. Do you think you can 
play this ?” 

He laid a page, with clear but small notes, on the 
desk. It was Mozart’s handwriting. Whether 
Goethe told us so or it was written on the paper, I 
forget, and only remember that Felix glowed with 
delight at the name, and an indescribable feeling 
came over us all, partly enthusiasm and joy, partly 
admiration and expectation. Goethe, the aged man, 
laying a manuscript of Mozart, who had been buried 
thirty years ago, before a lad so full of promise for the 
future, to play at sight—in truth such a constellation 
may be termed a rarity. 

The young artist played with the most perfect 
certainty, not making the slightest mistake, though 
the manuscript was far from easy reading. The task 
was certainly not difficult, especially for Mendelssohn, 
as it was only an adagio; still there was a difficulty in 
doing it as the lad did, for he played it as if he had 
been practicing it for years. 

Geethe adhered to his good-humored tone, while 
all the rest applauded. ‘“ That is nothing,” he said ; 
“others could read that, too. But I will now give 
you something over which you will stick, so take 
care.” 

With these words, he produced another paper, 
which he laid on the desk. This certainly looked 
very strange. It was difficult to say were they notes 
cr only a paper ruled and splashed with ink and 
blots. Felix Mendelssohn, in his surprise, laughed 
Joudly. “ How is that written? Who can read it?” 
he said. 

But sudden'y he became serious ; fer while Goethe 
Was saying, ‘‘ Now, guess who wrote it ?” Zelter, who 
had walked up to the piano and looked over the boy’s 
shoulder, exclaimed, “‘ Why, Beethoven wrote that! 

ny one could see it a mile off. He always writes 
with a broomstick, and passes his sleeve over the 
notes before they are dry. I have plenty of his manu- 
scripts; they are easy to know.” 

At the mention of this name, as I remarked, Men- 
delssohn had suddenly grown serious—even more 
than serious. A shade of awe was visibic on his 
features. Goethe regarded him with searching eyes, 
from which delight beamed. The boy kept his eyes 
immovably fixed on the manuscript, and a loak of 
glad surprise flew over his features as he traced a 
brilliant thought amid the chaos of confused, blurred 
notes. 

But all this only lasted a few seconds, for Goethe 
wished to make a severe trial, and give the performer 
no time for preparation. “ You see,” he exclaimed, 
“ T told you that you would stick. Now try it; show 
us What you can ¢o.” 

Felix began playing immediately. It was a sim- 
ple melody ; if clearly written a trifling, 1may say no 
task, for even a moderate performer. But to follow 
it through the scrambling labyrinth required a quick- 
ness and certainty of eye such as few are able to at- 
tain. I glanced with surprise at the leaf, and tried 
to hum the tune, but may of the notes were per- 
fectly illegible, or had to be sought at the most un- 
expected corners, as the boy often pointed out with a 
laugh. 

He played it through once in this way, generally 
correctly, but stopping at times, and correcting seve- 
ral mistakes with a quick “No, so;” then he ex- 
claimed, “ Now F will play it to you.” And this 
second time not a note was missing. This is Bee- 
thoven, this passage,” he said once, turning to me, 
as if he had come across something which sharply 
displayed the master’s peculiar style. ‘“ That is true 
Beethoven. I recognized him in it at once.” 

With this trial-piece Goethe broke off. I need 
scaicely add, that the young player again reaped the 
fullest praise, which Goethe vailed in mocking jes's, 
that he had stuck here and there, and had not been 
quite sure. 





FROM THE CAMP. 


Rev. G. Haven, chaplain of the 8th Regiment of 
Massachusetis Volunteers, refers pleasantly to the 
religious condition of the camp, as follows : 

“Tam happy to say that the practice to which I 
have referred in one or two of my letters has very 
sensibly diminished. In some of the tents are found 
the words, ‘No swearing allowed here ;’ in others a 
scrap cut out of the Good News, entitled, ‘ Don’t 
swear,’ is pinned up. I amin hopes that we shall be 
entirely delivered from that curse. Our meetings 
are weil attended and much liked. Last night Bro. 
J. M. McCarter of the Philadelphia Conference was 
with us ata little prayer mocting, and gave the svl- 
diers much encouraging and instructive advice. He 
is to be chaplain of the 14th Pennsylvania Regiment, 
uncerCol. Jobnson. Bro. Dadmun’s melodeons make 
melody throughout the camp, and the boys coming 
and looking in the door of our tent, as they are being 
sung by our many good singers, gives a very familiar 
look to the scene. I should think Camp-Meeting 
John would be in clover in such a service as this. 
He would certainly put the troops in clover, even the 
green pastures of grace, if he would enlist as chap- 
lain. Speaking of being in clover, reminds me that 
this myth of animal dreams and desires in our cold 
clime is reaiity here. Looking into the valley below 
us, you can see pigs, cows, and horses wading in that 
luscious animal paradise. I think that if I had been 
born of one of these races, I should have preferred to 
have had my birth and ecueation here. The human 
race, especially its blacker variety, find no clover to 
Jazily revelin. That is reserved for the brutes.” 





DR. GANO AND PHILLIS. 


Not a few remember with interest that man of God, 
Rev. Stephen Gano, for many years pastor of the 
First Baptist church in Providence. Like the late 
Father Grafton of Newton, he would sometimes relate 
@ pleasant anecdote. Once, when visiting in Boston, 
be said that not long before an aged weman of color 
named Phillis applied to him for baptism. After 
hearing her “ experience,” he gravely told her that as 
she was a siranger he must defer action till he could 
know more about ber. She quickly said, “ I die—T 
go to heben—angel say to me, ‘ You been baptize 2” 
I say, ‘Ne.’ Angel say, ‘Why not?’ I say, ‘’Cause 
Marsa Gano no baptize me.’” The feelings of the 
gcod man were touched, and he said, “ You shall 
not go there and have that to tell about me; I will 
baptize you.” He did so, and with much satis- 
faction.— Watchman and Reflector. 


HOW SWEARING CEASED IN THE CAMP. 


A spgakeEr at the John-street prayer-meeting re- 
eently said that Christians at the present time were 
anxieus to know what religious influence was brought 
to bear on the army. He was very much interested 
in a letter written by a member of a Baptist church 
in this city, who is a member of a regiment quarter- 
edat Washington. He states that the companies are 
separated into squads of fourteen, occupying a single 
tent in which they have all their domestic arrange- 
ments, and each tent has affixed to it a name select- 
ed by the squed. Out of the fourteen in the writer's 
tent, eleven were very profane swearers, but now, 
through the influence of those who professed religion, 
every one of these individuals had agreed to abstain 
entirely from profane language, and not an oath was 
heard amongst them. Every night the president of 
the squad read a chapter im the Bible, followed by 
singing aud prayer. The speaker continued by say- 
ing that fermerly it was calculated that the bad princi- 
ple predominated in the army ; that the soldiers were 
completely d«moralized and free from all the re- 
siraints of religion.—N. Y. Chronicle. 


COL, ANDERSON IN CINCINNATI. 


Con, ANDERSON, on Sunday last, made the following 
neat little speech to the scholars ef the German 
Mission Sabbath-school in Cincinnati : 

“T did not expect,my dear children and friends, 
when I came here, to, be asked to address you, but it 
is well, perhaps, for me te say a few words. I have 
been placed, providentially, in a position that has 
attracted the atiention of our country to me and to 
my little band. But I would not have you misunder- 
stand me or my position, and the causes which have 
led me safely through the dangers by which I have 
been surrounded. No mortal assistance, no individual 
aid, would have sufficed to thatend. Iam willing, 
and I am noi ashamed frankly to tell yeu, my young 
friends, that no event, no transaction toek place there, 
in any Cay, of any intereet or importance to our cause, 
without my first appealing to God in the morning to 
give me a spirit of wisdom to understand, that I 
might comprehend his will, to give me strength of 
purpose end resolution to know my duty to him and 
to my country. Therefore the credit of whatever 
was done does not belong to me. Befure I left Fort 
Sumpter I received letiers frem friends telling me 
that I should be in more danger from my friends than 
I was fiom my enemies—that I must be eareful not 
to be spoiled by flattery. The advice was well-timed ; 
but I trust God that he has saved me from the 
dangers in which I was placed. Feeling, believing, 
and hoping thus, I confess I have not believed in my 
own mind that I was entitled to the least credit for 











what I have done, because God put it into my heart 
to do that which I did. Therefore, my young friends, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


I would urge upon all of you, in the transactions of 
life that you will be called upon to perform, and each 
individual has transactions to perform as momentous 
to him as what I have performed is to me, his eternal 
happiness depends upon it—I would have you all put 
your trust in God. Do that with a humble heart, 
and you will be blest in this life and prepared for 
everlasting happiness in that which is to come. I 
can say no more.” 





“COULD I KEEP THE GOOD NEWS” 


A New Zratanp girl was brought over te England 
to be educated. She became a true Christian. When 
she was about to return, some of her playmates en- 
deavored to dissuade her. They said: “ Why go 
back to New Zealand? You are accustomed to 
England now. You love its shady lanes and clover 
fields. It suits your health. Besides, you may be 
shipwrecked on the ocean. You may be killed and 
eaten by your own people—everybody will have for- 
gotten you.” ‘“ What!” she said, “do you think that 
I could keep the ‘Good News’ to myself? Do you 
think that I could be content with having got pardon 
and peace and eternal life for myself, and not go and 
tell my dear father and mother how they may get it 
too? I would go if I had to swim there.” 





HOME. 


“Tus ig a popular hymn, sung oftem in Germany by the whole 
congregaticn as they jeave the church at the close of divine 
service. The melody is our own ‘Home, sweet Home,’ with 
tome modifications.”— Methodist. 








Oh, where shall the sou! find her rest and her home? 
Whose wings will protect her? How jong must she roam? 
Does not the world offer one city of peace, 

One spot free from sin, where our labors may cease ? 
No, No, No, No! Far out of sight, 

Beyond is our Home in the kingdom of Light. 


We'll Jeave, then, the world in its darkness behind, 
And walk in the light, if our home we may find ; 
The great New Jerusalem God has prepared, 

His Word has been giver—His counsel declared. 
Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes! Yoncer must be 

Those mansions made ready for you ard for me. 


And Jesus our Savior, our Brother is there— 

No Sin shall oppress us, no Death, Pain, nor Care, 
But melodies sweeping from angel harps, roll 

A welccme of triumph to each ransomed soul. 
Rest, Rest, Rest, Rest! There we may rest 

For ever with Christ in the home of the blest ! 


For we, wno have loved His appearing below, 

By faith—then by sight our Redeemer shall know. 
In garments of holiness, free from each taint, 
Shall worship before Him the lowliest saint. 

Free, Free, Free, Free! Freed from our sin— 
From fightings and iempiations within. 


Dear Savior, our hearts burn within, and we long 

To join in the angels’ victerious song. 

Hallelujah to Him who hath bought us!—they cry— 
The Lamb who hath loved us, who reigneth on high! 
Wait, Wait, Wait, Wait! Soon shall we hear 

The voice of the Master who bids us appear. 


Then courage, our souls! For the warfare is short, 

Our armor is strong, and secure is our Fort; 

And when we have triumphed, and each has his crown, 
At the feet of the Lord we will cast them down. 

Joy, Joy, Joy, Joy! Safe home at last— 

The battle is over—the peril is past. 





TROUBLESO#E CHILDREN. 


Wuen you get tired of their noise, just think what 
the change would be should it come to a total silence. 
Nature makes a provision for strengthening the chil- 
dren’s lungs by exercise. Babies cannot laugh so as 
to get much exercise in this way, but we never heard 
of one that could not cry. Crying, shouting, scream 
ing, are nature’s lung exercise, and if you do not wish 
for it in the parlor, pray have a place devoted to it, 
and do not debar the girls from it, with the notion 
that it is improper for them to laugh, jump, cry, 
scream, and run races in the openair. After a while 
one gets used to this juvenile music, and can even 
write and think more consecutively with it than 
without it, provided it does not run into odjurgatory 
forms. We remember a boy that used to go to school 
past our study window, and he generally made a con- 
tinuous stream of roar to the school-house and back 
again. We supposed at first he had been nearly mur- 
dered by some one, and had wasted considerable com- 
passion on the wrongs of infant innocence ; but, on in- 
quiring into his case, found him in perfectly good con- 
dition. The truth was, that the poor little fellow had 
no mirthfulness in his composition, therefore couldn’t 
laugh and sheut, and so nature, in her wise compen- 
sations, had given him more largely the faculty of 
roaiing. He seemed to thrive upon it, and we be- 
lieve is still doing well. Laughing and hallooing, 
however, are to be preferred, unless a child shows a 
decided incapacity for those exercises. 

Our eye alights just now upon the following touch- 
ing little scrap, written by an English laborer, whose 
child had been killed by the falliag of a beam : 

“Sweet, laughing child! the cottage door 
Stands free aud opon now: 
But oh! its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow ! 
Thy merry step hath passed away, 
Thy laughing sport is hashed for aye. 


‘*Thy mother by the fireside siis 
And listens for thy call; 
And slowly,—slowly as she knits, 
Her’quiet tears down fall ; 
Her litile hindering thing is gone, 
And undisturbed she may work on.” 


—Religious Magazine. 





GENERAL SCOTT. 


In a lecture delivered a quarter of a century ago, by 
the late Dr. Channing, occurs the following language 
in regard to General Scott : 

“ To this distinguished man belongs the rare honor 
of uniting with military energy and daring the spirit 
of a philanthropist. His explvits in the field, which 
placed him in the front rank of our soldiers, have 
been obscured by the purer and more lasting glory of 
a pacificator, and of a friend of mankind. In the 
whole intercourse of civilized with barbarous or half- 
civilized communities, we doubt whether a brighter 
page can be found than that which records his agency 
in removing the Cherokees. As far as the wrongs 
done to this race can be atoned, General Scott has 
made the expiation. In his recent mission to the 
disturbed borders of cur country he has succeeded, 
not so much by policy, as by the nobleness and gener- 
osity of his character, by moral influences, by the 
earnest convictien with which he has enforced on ali 
with whom he had to do the obligations of patriot- 
ism, justice, humanity, and religion. It would not be 
easy to find among us a man who has won a purer 
fame ; and I am happy to offer this tribute, because 
I would do something, no matter how iittle, to hasten 
the time when the s_ irit of Christian humanity shall 
be accounted an essential attribute and the brightest 
ormament in a public man.” 





Sir Prrern Lety made it a rule never to look at a 
bad picture, having found by experience that when 
ever he did so his pencil took a hint from it. Apply 
the same to bad books and bad company. 








Foreign Miscellany. 


Shebeena in Glasgow.—From a report furnished by 
Captain Smart, we learn that, on the morning of Sunday, 
21st April last, betwixt the hours of half-past twelve and 
two o'clock, a number of these places were visited by the 
police, and in twelve of them, situated from Trongate to 
the Bridgegate, upwards of 250 persons were found busy 
drinking, and many ef them in a helpless state of in- 
ebriety. It also appears that there are at the present 
time about 400 of these drinking dens in the city Known 
to the police, and doubtless many others, the existence of 
which they are in ignorance of. This startling increase 
in the number of shebeens is by no means a full estimate 
of their pernicious influence. They are not now carried 
on as they used to be, in smal! houses, where it was diffi- 
cult to ferret them out by occasional customers. Ia 
many of them the business is conducted quite openly 
and on an extensive scale, with bars, counters, jars, bar- 
reis, and all the usual accompaniments of regularly li- 
censed houses. They open regularly at eleven o’clock, 
whenever the licensed houses are shut up, and they con- 
tinue open the whole night, if any customers are to be 
found; and Sunday appears to be their best day for 
doing business. The evil effect of this pernicious traffic 
is every day becoming more and more painfully apparent ; 
and if it is not speedily checked, it cannot fail to demor- 
alize a great portion of the community. The fact of two 
murders occurrisg so very recently from parties obtaining 
drivk in these places, has rendered it incumbent upon the 
authorities to adopt some stringent measures to mitigate 
the evil, or, if possible, to put it down altogether.—Hera’d. 


Religious Services for the Higher Classes —On 
Saturday afternoon, at half-past three, Captain Trotter 
gave hie second address to the higher classes of society 
in Willis’s Rooms, London. The place was crowded in 
every part, and a great many of the audience had to stand 
during the whole time. The subject of the gallant 
officer's address was the Holy Spirit, in his Person and 
Work. For more than an hour and a quarter Captain 
Trotter enchained his audience by luminous expositions 
of the statements of Scripture on the subject, miagled 
with singularly powerful appeals tothe conscience. Not 
a sound was heard cuiing the delivery of the discourse, 
which there is every reason to believe must have been 
savingly blessed to many who heardit. The address was 
thcroughly prectical, ss well as expository, and the close- 
ness and cogency of its application, at the end, te the 
minds and hearts of those present, must have met with a 
thorough response in many a bosom. Among Captain 
Trotter’s auditory there were distinguished noblemen 
with their wives and families. The aristocratic charac- 
ter of the audience, which could not have consisted of 
less than 500 or 600 persons, may be inferred from the 
fact that King street and a portion of St. James’ square 








were lined on each side by splendid equipages, just as if 





the attraction that had brought them thither had been the 
appearance of some new prima donna at Her Majesty’s 
Theater. Who could help reflecting in his own mind on 
the contrast between the purpose to which Willis s 
Rooms were applied on Saturday, and that to which they 
have been for so long a period appropriated as Almack’s. 
— Watchman. 


The Bible in t.—In Egypt the Word of God is | 
beginning to be much sought after. The American mis- 
sionaries have in six months distributed 2,000 francs’ 
worth of Arabian Bibles, particularly among the Copts, | 
in the valley of the Nile. In Luxor they have gathered 
together 40 scholars, while public worship is there at- | 
tended by 200 adults. In Alexandria the Gospel is pub- | 
licly preached three times every week ; the schools there , 
being attended by 150 boys and girls, among whom are | 
50 Jewish girls and 18 Mohammedan boys.—Neue Evan- | 
gelische Kirchenzeitung, April 20, 1861. 


The Persecutions in Spain —A clerical correspondent 
of The Times details certain facts which suggest that 
the statements made by Sir R. Peel and others respecting | 
the persecution of Protestants in Spain, require some 
medification. He says that he has himself buried a child 
in the cemetery at Madrid in open day; that he has at- | 
tended the English service at Madrid; and that he has 
himself e¢orducted divine worship at Malaga, Seville, 
and Granada. At the same time, he fully admits the 
necessity for making vigorous efforts to induce the 
Spanish Gevernment to mitigate the rigor of its ecclesias- 
tical code. He adds: 

“T trust that those cases which I have ventured to adduce 
may serve only to inspire us all with hope for the future, by 
exhibiting, a3 | think those facts do, symptoms of progress, how- 
ever faint and however late, on the part of the Spanish Govern- | 
ment and peopie, in the direction at least of religious toleration.” 


The Strike in the Cotton Districts —The mill-owners | 
of Bolton have finally resolved on a general “ lock-out.” 
This determination has been made in consequence of the 
refusal of the “self-acting minders” to resume work, 
and about 1,000 persons will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. 


Polygamy.— The Liberia Christian Advocate says : 

“The natives throughout a great portion of this country feel 
the influence of Christianity, and would gladly become Chris- 
tians, if it were not for the self denial and sacrifice which would 
be involved in removing their wives—wives whom they have | 
had for a numter of years, and to whom they feel much attached, | 
Those who have given up their wives, find it hard work to keep 
from them—sone, therefore, failaway. It is becoming—nay, it | 
is now—a serious question with the missionaries laborir= --'*’ | 
whether Christian egpediency wet sve gususy ule receiving | 
native men who give evidesce of repentance aad faith, into | 
communion, allowing them to retain their wives. It is a ques- } 
tion which meets the missionary everywhere, where polygamy is | 
the rule and monogamy the exception. Some missionary | 
societies favor the receiving of sincere natives with their wives 
on condition that they add no more to the number. Young per- | 
sons or single persons joining the church are allowed to have 
but one wife. The difficulties attending the breaking up at once 
and effectually the system of polygimy are so great that some of 
the missionaries think that to require a renunciation of wives as | 
a conéition of Christian communion is making the door narrower | 
than the Bib e makes it.” 


“ Advertising Medium.”—On Sabbath last, after the | 
afternoon service, Rev. Mr. Murdoch of the Middle Kirk, | 
having received a number of notices of public meetings, | 
which he was requested to read, gave intimation that | 
“he was not tostand in the pulpit and be made an ad- | 
vertising medium ;” and he intimated that in future, if 
he received any more notices of the kind, he intended to 
charge the sum of 2s. 6d. for each, and hand the money 
over to some charitable institution —Perth Courier. 


Elberfeld.—It is said quite a controversy has arisen 
respecting the revival for some time in progress at the 
Orphan Asylum at Elberfeld, Germany. The work com- 
menced with a little girl, and in a short time the whole 
schoo! was affected, which led to the controversy. The 
asylum being a municipal estabiishment, the Superia- 
tendert has been suspended for transgressing regulations 
and holding prayer-meetings at unseasonable hours. | 
The work of revival is likely to extend throughout the 
neighborhocd. 


A Gorgeous Temple—The great Temple of the Sur 
had, before the Spaniards rifled Cusco, been a building of 
singular gorgeousness. The interior was plated with 
gold; and on each side of the central image of the sun 
were ranged the embalmed bodies of the Incas, sitting 
upon their golden thrones, raised upon pedestals of gold. 
All round the outside of the building, at the top of the 
walls, ran a coronal of gold, about three feet in depth — 
The Spanish Conquest in America, by Arthur Helps. 

Pearls and Mock Pearls of History.—Lord Melbourne, 
on being pressed to do something for a journalist, on the 
ground that he always supported sis lordship when in the 
right, retorted—*“ That’s just when I don’t want his help. 
Give me a fellow who will stick by me when I am in the 
wrong.”—Quarterly Review. 


The Authenticity of the brief dialogue between the 
spekesmen of the French and English Guards at Fontenoy 
is now generally allowed. Lord Charles Hay, hat in 
hand, steps forward, and says with a bow, “Gentlemen 
of the French Guards, fire”’ M. d’Auteroches advances 
to meet him, and, saluting him with the sword, says, 
“Monsieur, we never fire first; do you fire.” It is a 
question whether, with the musketry of 1745, the first fire | 
was an advantage or the contrary.—Jbid. 


English Outstripped by the Yankeos.—The followin 
is an extract of a letter received in this city, date 
Shanghae, March 20th : 


“News has been heard from the English expedition up the 
Yang-tze, by which it is settled that the Rebe's are not to inter- 
fere with foreign vessels proceeding up the river. The beauty of 
the thing is, that this expedition was got up with an immense 
parade of vessels and diplomats, and a few days after it sailed 
the steamer Yang-t%e, with the Ameriean flag, steamed out and 
passed the expedition on the way, got to Hankow, 600 miles up, 
stopped there some days, and, returning, met the expedition, 
still bound up, fifty miles this side of Haukow. The little Yan- 
kee craft has taken the wind out of their sails.” 














NEW BOOKS. 


Books for the Soldier’s Pocket and Knapsack, 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED AT BOSTON 1814, 


Is now publishing a series of small Books and Tracts, adapted to 
the wants of Volunteer Soldiers, and fitted in size and binding 
for their Pockets or Knapsacks. These, and other Publications 
of the same Society, may be obtained at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 BIBLE HOUSE, Astor place, 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Agent. 
N.B.—Donations are solicited, to enable the Committee te 
make grants of their Publications to the Army. ; 
HE BOOK OF THE SEASON IS 


és TU,” 


THE SCISSORS-GRINDER,. 











In this assurance the publisher feels that he has hearty in- 
dorsers in the convictions of those who have partially read it, in 
the columns of The Boston Recorder. It is no work of mere 
ideality, but in its essential features the ‘history of one who still 
lives on the soil of the old Bay State. The whole story breathes 
the language of innate trathfulness, while every page is girded 


of which specimens for examination, 


| A Treatise on the above subject, the cnuse of 


| Henry C. BowEN..... " 





[TEACHERS 


AND L TITUTI 
Will receive gratis ak —_ Ons 


Prepaid. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 


f 168 
po be. 100 one rod critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
are furnished to Teachers and Schoo! 


ted, 
advance. IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., $3 a year in 
633-mlytf Educational Publishers, New York. 





The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 

ST PUBLISHED BY 

ae DR. SfONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
erv« 
ous Debility, Consumption, and Marasmus, 

detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure, It 


| will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 


three-cent stamps. 
Address DR. ANDREW STONE; 

Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat. and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. 419-670 

eT 


INSURANCE. 


JANUARY 1, 1861. 


ews INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROF: 
its without incurring any Liability whatever, 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE No. 18 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


—_—_—-— 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in and se- 























Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, 
Leases, and other Insurable Property, against Fire, at the Low- 
est Rates consistent with security, and divides annually Three- 
fourths of the net profits of the business to holders of its Policies, 
for which Scrip, bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, is 
issued, redeemable when the fund thus accumulated shall have 
reached the sum of $500,000. 





First Division to Policy-Holders, Juiy, 1857.......3344 per cent. 
Second " " 0 BB icxcsas 50 " 
Third " " “ 168....... " 
Fourth " bd S Wee esccses 45 " 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


pS ere Firm of A, A. Low & Brother. 
Wriiiam V. Brapy.... 
THOMAS TILESTON ..... (Pres. Phoenix B’k) Spofford, Tileston & Co. 


GEORGE GRISWOLD ....Firm of N. L. & G. Griswold. 
JAMES FREELAND... .. "Freeland, Squires & €o, 


Wm. H. Carr......... "Cary, Howard, Sanger & Co. 
L. H. BRIGHAM....... “Brigham & Parsons. 
SamvE. D. Bancocs... "Babcock, Brothers & Co. 


Avre.ius B. Hut.... " B.A. Fahnestock, Hull & Co, 
A. Studwell & Co. 
Smallwood, Earle & Co. 
Chas. M. Connolly & Co, 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co, 


Galwey, Casado & Teller, 


Cuas. M. Connotty... " 
Wittram H. Swavy..... 8 
DANIEL W. TELLER.... " 


| SHEPPARD GANDY..... ° "Robert & Williams. 
ae 
Cuar.es H. Bootu .... “ Booth & Tuttle. 
Wm. M. ValL........ oe 
THOMAS SMULL....... ° " Thomas Smuli & Sons. 
James A. EpGar...... * Booth & Edgar. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE.. "Moses Taylor & Co, 
HreaM BArRNeyY....... “Barney, Butler & Parsons, 


Wison G. Hunt ..... " 
BrabDisH JOHNSON..... " 


Wilson G. Hunt & Co. 
Wm. M. Johnson's Son. 


THOMAS FRASER...... ° "Thomas Fraser & Brother. 
8S. B. CaitTENDEN..... "  §. B. Chittenden & Co. 
Joun CASWELL....... e " John Caswell & Co. 
Epmunp M. Youne.... " Young, Shultz & Ce. 
WELLINGTON CLAPP ... "Clapp & Kent. 


Lycurevs EDGERTON... " 
CHARLES LAMSON..... " 
Joun D. MArIRS ....... " 


L. Edgerton, Rogers & Hatch. 
C. H. Marshall & Co. 

D. & A. Dows & Co. 

Bowen, Holmes & Co. 


Wm. M. RIcHarDs..... "Richards, Haight & Co. 


Gro. S. STEPHENSON... " Geo. S. Stephenson & Co. 
Joun B. Wricut..... o "Wright & Rawson. 
SamvuEL A. SAWYEB.... "Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Gao. W. LAMB.......06 “ Geo. W. Lane & Co. 


Rost. H. HAWTHORN... " Adams & Hawthorn. 

Horace B. CLaFLin.... " Claflin, Mellen & Co. 

D. H. ARNOLD... ......(President of Mercantile Bank.) 

5. Th. RAMGAM. «0200400 Firm of J. H. Ransom & Co. 

Hewrr Evrz.......... 

JosurH BATTELL....... "Egleston, Battell & Co. 

Rost. H. McCourpy.... "late McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET; 


NEW YORK. 
errr rr rer $500,000 00 
Surplus, February 1, 1S861............. 126,073 67 
Be i isnioekc a sicbein chad anddtwseneane $626,073 67 


Policy-Holders receive three-fourths of the Net 
Profits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
BR. L. HAVBOCK, Secretary. 


























with the strength and purity which pertains to the highest order 
of religious narrative. For the fireside, nothing could be more | 
timely. We cannot always feed on ‘War Items.” The mind | 
craves and will have something more satisfying than ‘‘ Scraps by | 
the Way.” The history of TIM, drawn out as it is by a master- | 
hand, will ‘‘ touch the better chords of our nature ;’ and if per- | 
ehance tears are called forth, we shail rise from the perusal with 
a bigher estimate of the Christian's faith in God, and a firmer 
purpese to “ go and do likewise.” 


HENRY HOYT, 


GENERAL SCOTT. _ 


A MAGNIFICENTLY ENGRAVED 


Pertrait of General Scott, 
Size, 19x24 Inchess 
IS PUBLISHED TEIS DAY BY 


VIRBTUE & COQ., 


No. 26 John Street, New York. 
EE Pe re eT $1. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE ART JOURNAL: - 


A RECORD OF THE 
FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND 
THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE. 














This work has long maintained a high and prominent place in 
public favor, not Jess forthe value and beauty of its Iilustrations 
and attractions asa Book for the Drawina- Room, bat it contains 
information carefully sowght and skiilful'y condensed, interest- 
ing to the Asrist, the Amateur, and the Connorssrvr. To those 
engaged in Ant Manuracturg, its importance is fully acknowl- 
edged by ail engaged in the numerous factories of Great Britain 
and the United States. 

BENSOX J. LOSSING, author of the “‘ Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution,” is at present contributing a Series of Papers 
descriptive of 

“The HWudson, frem the Wilderness ta the Sca,” 


which have been written expressly for the American Edition. 
They are profusely illustrated by Wood Engravings from actual 
sketches made by Mr. Lossing in the autumn of 1859, 


TURNER GALLERY. 


Engravings from Pictures by this most celebrated Artist will 
be continued during 1861. The execution of these plates will be 


found unapproachable in quality, and each Engraving al 
worth the price of the number. v graving alone 


Supscaiptions, $9 PER ANNUM ; 75 CENTS PER Monta. 


Fach Monthly Number contains three highly-finished EN- 
GRAVINGS ON STEEL, besides numerous ILLUSTRATIONS 
a e. a copeaity to subscribe to Taz ArT 

OURNAL occurs at present the Ni 
Volume with the January number. eT ee ee 

f=} Terms rer 61ers will be forwarded on application, and 
Subscriptions received by the Publishers, 

VIRTUE & CO. 


No. 26 John street, New York. 


ENGRAVINGS 
FOR ALBUMS AND SCRAP-BOOKS, 


A great variety, im packets, each containing 25 Engravings: 
Peaces—Large size, $1 ; small size, 50 cents each. 
VIRTUE & CO. 





‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS, 

ALLET, DAVIS & CO/S, AND OTHER BOS. 

. TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always be 
seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos te let, and rent applied om 
Pianos tuned. T. 8S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
632-683 No. 468 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


Raven, Bacon & Oo. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 





purchase, 











We are now offering, ap favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
+ aaaaaaas our instrumenis, as to their quality and dura 

ily: 
Wrnstow, Lanter & Co, E. D. Moraan & Co, 
Bowen, Hoimes & Co. Cotaate & Co, 
Brokaw, Butter & Co, J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Hasiesunst & Suiru. Bers, Nicnois & Co. 
Saetpon, Hort & Co. 


THoMAs OWEN & Son. 

Merrick & But. JosRPm FovuLke’s Sons. 

Cary, Howarp, Sanczr & Co. Ivison, Puinner & Co. 
And others, 


WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 


- - EDUCATION. 


8 TUTOR.—A YOUNG LADY WHO IS COM- 

petent to teach Higher English, French, Music, Drawing, 

etc. For further particulars address M EVA LARNED, Belle- 
ville, New York. References will be given. 


EACHERS WANTED—PRINCIPALS, ASSIST- 

ants, and Correspondents—for Sch and Seminaries in 

all the states. Address, with stamp, nigh « ANDREWS, Na- 

tional Teachers’ Institute, New York. N.B.—Every Teacher is 

directly int@fested. Parents have special advantages in select- 
ing Schools for sons or daughters, 


ORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, GENESEO, 
Livingston Co., N. ¥.—Carlo Bassini, President; T. E. 
Perkins and T, J. Cook, Principais—will open its third annual 
session of eight weeks on Wednesday, July 3, 1861. For circu- 
lars apply to T. F. PERKINS, Tupkhannock, Pa. ; or 
T. J. COOK, Geneseo, N. Y. 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLOTHING. 
ABBOTT & RATHBUN, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ALFRED MONROE & CO., 


NO. 507 BROADWAY; 


Offer for sale a large stock of well-made Summer Clothing for 
Men and Boys, Clothing made to order as usual. 
WM. D. ABBOTT. 
M. G. RATHBUN. 


AGENTS WANTED—BOTH MALE AND 
10 a act as ~~~ or a Liberal 
wages will be paid. For terms +, apply or ress 
et L. TODD & CO, No. 112 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


io GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1861.—WE 

publish to-day a Stereoscopic View o° the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, whose deliberations have at 
tracted so much attentioff. The photograph was made on the 
2h May, in the afternoon, just before the final vote was thee 
on the resolutions of Rev. Dr. Spring. It brings out in b 
oat the portrait of the oderator, Rev. Dr. — apr 

reminent cler, and laymen by 
rounded. Handsomely Biored, price 37 cents, and sent by mail 
free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 

















No, 26 John street, New York. 


No. 726 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


E. KENDALL & CO, 


New Lebanon Springs, N. Y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aneroid Barometers. 


Retail Price.............. $7 50 in Plain Box. 
os FF. awhacnapouniies 8 00 in Fancy Box: 
te" When from 3 to 6 are ordered, 25 per cent. discount ; and 
when from 6 to 12 are ordered, 30 per cent. discount to Dealers 
or Clubs. 
TzRMs —Cash on delivery of goods. 


=> All work warranted of first quality, Sent safely by Ex- 
press. 


eb Auanetp BAROMETER. 
ich is rapidly winning its way to public fay j 

ceived the following strong additional testlaneny te tts mocthe 
frem Dr. Smallwood, who stands at the head of the scientific 
men of Canada, and ranks with the first in America. It will be 
seen that it was not written at the solicitation of Mr. KendaH, 


but to gentlemen who had taken 1 
oa teaden Oe counsel of the writer for theie 


Berkshire County Eagle. 
oe i & Lyman, Montreal: 

EAR Sirs: I have examined the Aneroid Barometer mad 
E. Kendall of New Lebanon Springs N. Y., and have found it 
equal to any aneroid I have used. Its low price will place it 
within the reach of many to whom it will be of great utility as 
an indicator of changes in the weather. 


CHARLES SMALLWOOD, M.D., LL.D. 
Observatory, Isle Jesus, C. E , March 19, 1861. 


GUANO. 


We would cali the attention of Guano Dealers, Pianters, an# 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertiliser ayes 
fraported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webh 


wannivs ARI JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN FER 
SOUTH PACIFIC QCEAN. 


Bold genuine and pure ag imported by the Oargo. ar at otal 


—This excellent instrument, 


need not say that they are satisfied.— 








JOHN B. SARDY, Genoral Agent: 
No. 58 South street, cor. oi Wall s+, 
New Yoru. 





It has boen satisfactorliy tested by many of our prominsxf 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
sultural Chemists, and found to contsin (ae wil: br sxea by omg 
gircular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHGS- 
PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic maiter, yielding ammonia sufficion’ & 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially om 
riching the soil. Ii can be freely used without danger of bora 
ing the seed or pliant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, 6s expe 
rience has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptty attended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars cf analye's and tests 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


For Ghurches, Schools, Farme, 
STEEL 





Factories, etc. 

These Bells are made from aa 
alloy of steel, by a new process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half-the price ofothera, 
and at the same time to furnish @ 
very superior Bell, They are not 
liable to break, and are warranted, 
For particulars relative to Size, 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and War- 
ranty, send for Circular to the 
Manufacturers, 


Composition 
BELLS BROWN & WHITE, 
PARK HOTEL; 


CORNER OF 
BEEKMAN AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 








The Proprietor of this New and Extensive Hotel takes grea 
pleasure in announcing that he is now prepared to receive his 
Guests and the Traveling Public. He assures all who may desire 
to make this House their Home during their visits to the city, 
that no efforts will be spared to give entire satisfaction. 

Its location is Central, being in the immediate vicinity of the 
Park, near all of the various lines of Railroads and Stages, and 
is therefore especially adapted to meet the wants of those who 
may visit the city for a few days on business or pleasure, 

The table is supplied with the best that the market affords. 

Every attention will be paid to Families. The terms are such 
as eannot fail to satisfy all who may favor this Hotel with their 
patronage. G. WIGHT, 

Proprietor, 


“ne COUNTRY STATIONERS AND OTHERS. 


The Flag Envelop, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLORS, 
NEW AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS, NOW READY, 
THE TRIBUNE 
says of these Envelops: 





“Of a variety of Flag Envelops. none aré éxecuted in better 

| taste than those of C. O, Jones of No. 76 Cedar street, New York, 

who, if he did not originate, was awong the first to give this di- 

rection to patriotism. He was certainly the first to thus apply 

the declaration of Gen. Dix: ‘If any one attempts to haul down 
the American Flag, shoot him on the spot,’”’ 


PRICES: 


For a good white No, 5 Envelop, $3 per 1,000, 

For a superior white No. 5. Envelop, $3 50 per 1,000. 

For a superfine white ruled Note Paper, $2 per ream. 

For a superfine heavy white ruled Note Paper, $2 50 per ream, 
{=> In ordering, mention State and County. 

Samples forwarded on receipt of 12 cents in stamps. 


Chas. 0. Jones, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONER, 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


TAKE DR. SANFORD’S 








Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILGS. 





ld by all Druggiets, and at the Princ!pal Office, No. 208 
616-667 


BRO DWAY. 
Patent Extension Tables. 
STV LReeP.« 


LATEST 
BLACK WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 


OTHER WOODS. 

Faving for twenty years given exclusive attention to manu- 
facturing Tables, I have now on hand the Largest Stock in the 
city, which I am prepared to se 1 Cheap for Cash, and to which 

ttention of the public is solicited. 
the attention of the public wu. HEERDT, 
No. 150 Wooster street, 
(Between Prince and Houston sts.,) 
vew York, 


J. & REITHER'S 2 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREUOUSK, / 
FULTON. AY., PF NAVY 8T., ‘ 


BROOKLYN. 
(N.B.—Late Manafacturer for over Fourteen Years fee 2. 
BROOKS 





OAK; AND 








St this Ee‘abtishment, the oldest fm the olty, having mama 
factured for over Sixteen years, ro A be found one ef the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
ard most desirable patterns of any house in this city or Now 
York. 

Also, & large lot of Tarmbour, sens and Nottiaghag 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Ourteins, Cornioes, 
Shades, etc.. etc. ‘ ; 

N.B.—I would beg leave to returm my thanks io my friends for 
their former patronage, and ri Hy solicit a eontinuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on mg 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER. 


EDWARDS'S WHITE SUGAR-CURED 


“WASHINGTON HAMS” 


For Sale. Fach Ham is branded 
*G.W. EDWARDS, 227 & 229 Christie St, N. ¥#? 


OCKWELIL’S PURE GRAPE AND BLACK- 

& BERRY, WINES are sold by E. GOODHNOUGH, No. 122 
Nassau street, N. Y.; R. J. DAVIES, No. 250 Fulton street, 
3rooklyn; A. B. CHADWICK, corner Court aod President 
streets, Brooklyn; H. A. FOOTE, Mo. 254 Greenwich séreet, 
N. Y.; F. A. ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Ct. 

Ss AMERICAN MUSEUM HAS THE 

greatest combination of LIVING WONDERS and CURI- 
pe re a seen together at any price, much less for the suna 
of Docents. It embraces— - - 

OLD ADAMS'S CELEBRATED CALIFORNIA MENAGERIE 
OF PERFORMING BEAT®, which are exhibited by the famous 
tamer of Wild Beasts, HERR DRIESBACH, in whose hands they 
are as docile as dogs, and are made to perform a variety of 1 
extraordinary feats. The MAMMOTH BEAR, sAues ; A 
LION; WIAT IS IT? ALBING FAMILY, from Mac oqeseens 
DEN 'OF MONSTER SNAKES; AQUARIAL GARDEN ; 
BEARDED LADY ; LILIPUTIAN QUEEN ; 850,000 Curiosities ; 
ELEGANT AND CHASTE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
every afternoon and evening ; and the price ef admission is only 
25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 


A LS, AT PRICES WITHIN THE 
A MALGan Dr church, School-house, Factory, or Farm {a 
4 Their use in all parts of the United States, for the past 
two years, proves them to combine valuable qualities, among 
which are Tone, Strength, Sonorousness, and Dara« 
bility of Vibration, unequaled by any other manufacture ; 
sizes, 50 to 5,000 ts., costing lees than half other metal, or 12% 
cents per b., at which price we warrant them twelve menths, 
Send for a Circular. M. C, CHADWICK & CO. 
Mo. 190 William street, New York. 


STED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 MURRAY 
H4tet New York, Tmperters and Jobbers of Clethe, Cassi- 
meres, Vestings, aad every style and quality ef goods used by 
Glothiers and Merchant Tailors fer Men's and Bey’s wear. 


INED GLASS FOR CHURCH ES: 
g* HENRY S$-STAINER, 
No. 316 Srxva 
The subscriber would respec 
Style of work for Sliding and Vi 
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Tur Works or Dr. Euvons.—-The Congregational 
Board of Publication have completed their new and 
revised edition of the works of Dr. Emmons. It is 
contained in four stout octavo volumes neatly bound 
in cloth. A number of sermons are added, never be- 
fore published, and the matter of the entire edition 
has been rearranged on an improved plan. The 
indexes, textual, topical, and theological, are minute 
and complete. The first volume contains a new 
Memoir of Dr. Emmons, from the pen of Prof. Park, 
which weaves into a consecutive narrative the sub- 
stance of previous sketches and adds many facts not 
contained in those. We are amazed at the 
amount of inquiry and research which must have 
been expended in simply procuring materials for this 
Memoir, as well as at the labor employed in analyz- 
ing, classifying, and digesting these into a narrative 
so thorough, so minute, so varied, and so complete. 

The Memoir is not simply a biography of Emmons, 
nor an essay upon his life and times ; it is a history 
of Hopkinsianism, ard in this respect is a most val- 
uable contribution te the dogmatic history of New 
England. 

We promise ourselves at no distant day, leisure 
and space for one or two articles upon the Memoir 
under this particular aspect. But unwilling to post- 
pone an announcement of the work, we content 
ourselves for to-day with a single extract, which is 
calculated equally for the meridian of Boston and 
that of New York : 


‘*The essence of the Genevan faith consists not on’y in pra- 
s nting such views of God as will awaten supreme adoration, 


-————...___ but also in presenting such views of men as will awaken remorse 


and self-abhorrence. The design and scope of Emmonism is to 
show that ‘sinners hate God more than they hate any other, 
yea, more than all other beings. They are his moet incorrigible 
and irreccncilable enemies ; they have done nothing but sin 
every day since they were born ; and nothing prevents God from 
executing the penalty uf his holy law upon them, but his mere 
sovereign, unpromised merey ;—this is the plain, simple truth 
with respect to every sinner. And this plain, simple truth is 
more alarming and tremendous to an awakened sinner than all 
the thunderings and I‘ghtnings which attended the giving of the 
law at Mount Sinai.’ By such words did the Franklin Calvin- 
ist aim to excite a spirit of self-loathing. He had no ime, there- 
fore, for entertaining his hearers with a theory of their having 
committed a sin in Paradise. They rose in rebellion when he 
announced that they would, if they could, dethrone God; bat 
they would have loved to hear him declaim on their having 
really and actua'ly eaten the apple six thousand years ago. 

“He believed it to be one thing to press on men the charge 
that they themselves are now, of their own choice, ready to 
crucify their Lord afresh; ard a very different thing to utter 
mystical words on their generic participation in the crime com- 
mitted in the heart of Asia, before the birth of Cain. He saw 
peril in all such terms as charm man with a notion of his mysti- 
cal ill-desert, and thus allure him away from the accusation of 
his ill-desert in the plain, prozaic sense of that word. When sin 
is mentioned, it is soothing to lose one’s self in imaginative 
theories. If Emmons had taken delight in this fashionable Cal- 
vinism, he might have as‘onished his auditors with his sesquipe- 
dalian nomenclature, and earned a shining name for his polished 
orthodoxy ; but he chose to tell men, in a homely way, that they 
in their own persons have committed all the sin which they 
are guilty of, have commitied their sin, because and only be- 
cause they chose to do so, have committed it whenever they 
could, and thes mean now to commit it whenever they can, 
and they do not repent only because they are unwilling to re- 
pent, and they are in danger of nct being saved, only because 
they prefer to sin and to be lost.” 


A Memorr or Daniet Sarrorp. By his Wife. 
Am. Tract Society, Boston —It was eminently proper 
that Mrs. Safford should yield to the solicitations of 
friends, and give to the public some details of tie 
inner life of one whose light shone so purely before 
men. The reader will readily excuse even a seem- 
ingly familiar exposure vf little household inci- 
dents, for the sake of the freer intercourse thus se- 
cured with one who walked so close with God. The 
example of Deacon Safford in Caristian benevolence 
is worthy of all imitation. We regard this as one of 
the most useful and instructive volumes yet publish- 
ed by the Tract Society. It is for sale at No. 13 
Bible House. 


Art Srupies: THE Op Masrers or Iraty. By 
James Jackson Jarves. New York: Derby.—In 
mechanical execution this volume is ene of the most 
elegant productions of the Amezican press, while its 
litera: y merit and its critical acumen entitle it toa 
standard place among works on art. Some readers 
indeed may have little patience with the author’s 
absiract metaphysical speculations, and we are sure 
that we have little sympathy with such religious 
views as are given in his sketch of art in the Middle 
Agis: 

“The artistic imagination, stimulated by theology, reveled in 
picto'a' delineations of the fate of sinners, with every possible 
variety and aggravation Of physical suileriug, such as now would 
not be tolerated in art anywhere, and which still finds a home 
only in the morbid conceptions of fanatical preachers of the Gos- 
pel of love and their unenlightened followers. Humanity has 
begun to believe in the superior anguish of offended morality ; 
the : till small voice that wi'l be heard ; the worm that never dies 
except with the passing away of sin.” 

Mr. Jarves seems to forget that the imagery of 
physical suffering for the sinner fell most strongly 
from the lips of Christ himself; that the “Gospel of 
love” speaks of weeping and wailing in the fire that 
is not quenched. 

But the historical, critical, and practical parts of 
the volume more than make amends for the uninviting 
essays. The book is clegantly illustrated by Vin- 
cengo Stanghi, a pupil of Raphael Morghen. 

The Saturday Review commends Mr. Jarves 
highly, and says of the work as a whole: “There 
are proofs of an independent and generally sound 
judgment; and his views of art, though eclectic, are 
such as we can generally indorse.’’ Some of his 
sketches of individual painters and their works are 
highly entertaining and instructive. His description 
of American buyers of old pictures must cheapen the 
pretensions of some reputed possessors of the “ old 
masters.” 

Of course everybody knows where Mr. Derby is. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE U. 8. CONFLICT: ENGLISH VIEWS. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


En@ianp, May 21, 1861. 

Tue public mind has been startled by the terrible 
uprising of the North. Naturally so: for it came 
upon a kind of paralysis, induced by unexampled 
secret treason and open and successful violence. It 
seemed as if everything was going by default, and 
that the Union and all who held to it were to be over- 
whelmed in a foul and ignominious flood. Even 
those who knew and who pointed out the enormous 
difficulties under which the new Government entered 
upon its great work, and who knew how difficult, if 
not inexpedient it was for the free states to meet 
revolution by revolutionary action, found it hard to 
continue to explain and to reassure themselves. It 
has then been startling to see the Northern nation, 
like a strong man, rousing himself and “ shaking ‘his 
invincible locks.” There is something, too, of the 
nature of a shock, in the terrible, as well as unex- 

pected manifestation of a patriotic vehemence and 
settled purpose nobly to sacrifice a generation, if need 
be, rather than a great nation, a whole continent, 
should morally perish through all time. 

The popular mind is rapidly apprehending the 
character of the conflict. The Royal proclamation, 
setting forth the law and its penalties in respect to 
preventing blockade and contraband of war, has been 
published and commented upon in a discussion by 
the Peers. Something more definite was asked for, 
in reference to contraband of war, and to the fate of 
privateers or pirates. But it was generally held that 
material of war or of peace was either one or the 
‘other, according to circumstances, which the courts 
‘must decide in each case. And as marine adventur- 
‘ers, or any of the old salts or new marine vagabonds, 
‘should become Southern privateers, President Lin- 
coln wilt-be-fe6—te-Haug Wun, if be oatches them, 
and so chooses. 

Almost as surprising as the national war-cry, is 
the eager disciaimer, a protest against Interference, 
which has reached us from New York, as if designed 
by the British Government. How a thought so 
grotesque and ridiculous could have originated—have 
been propounded—and believed enough to provoke a 
protest in The Tribune, is past English imagination. 
At the very time, Lord John Russell was using 
language, unexampled fur its seriousness even from 
him, in precisely the contrary sense. From no 
quarter whatever had any such suggestion been 
made, even in the faintest manner. 

Mr. Gregory, that Irish member, who assumes to 
represent the South, will move an address—he says— 
after these Whitsun holidays, praying for the speedy 
recognition of the Southern Comroguery. We shall 
see. It needs not to be said, that there are the re- 
mains of the old corrupt and greedy and blood-stained 
“ West India” interest amongst us :—Taat there is a 
pro-Austrian and liberty-hating cabal infesting Eng- 
land and its high places—masked, as was the late 
burglarious and liberticide crew at Washington; bat 
it has to be seen whether these will dare openly to 
discover themselves wiih the trail of the Southern 
serpent manifestly upon them. 

Mr. C. M. Clay, the new U.S. Minister to Russia, 
has already done good service to the Union, before 
reaching the place of his special duties. On the 17th 
inst. he addressed a letter to The Times—czlear, bold, 
direct, forcible. 
American complications so little understood” here, 
and so he very appropriately proposes two sets of 
questions : 

1. “ What are we fighting for ?” 

2. “ But can you subdue the revolted States ?” 

3. “But can you govern a ‘subjugated’ people 
and reconstruct the Union ?” 

Explaining the first, and answering the second and 
third questions with decidedly affirmative arguments, 
Mr. Clay proposes others ; thus : 

1. Where should British henor place her in this 
contest 2? 

2. What is the interest of England now ? 

8. Can England afford to offend the great nation 
which will still be the ‘‘ United States of America,”’ 
even should we lose part of the South ? 

,lf in aught Mr. Clay is injudicious, itis in his reply to 
this last question ; the necessity for it is hardly to be 
assumed ; and the reply would hardly be held to be 
in good taste were there even an appearance of rea- 
son for the interrogation. But the letter will be uni- 
versally read in the United States, and Mr. Clay will 
worthily have credit for the well-timed production. 

The Daily News, as heretofore, is clear and deci- 
sive on American topics, aud thorcughly Northorn 
Months ago it argued that Americans were citizens 
of the Union, not of this or that state. 

Amongst religious persons, nonconformists whose 
sympathies are most keenly with the Americans, in 
the Northern sense, there are two currents of feeling 
and opinion: Deep sorrow at the incalculable suffer- 
ings and horrors of civil strife; with this the settled 
and serious conviction, that humanely speaking— 
also in view of History and Providence in it, the 
knife of the surgeon, sharp, but benevolent, affords the 
only means of arresting what would have been ceriain 
National Death. Withal, many prayers arise to Him 
who can save, aad who out of evil still educes good 
and greater good. W. 


A FRIENDLY WORD FROM CANADA. 





Canapa, June 1, 1861, 
To THe EpiTors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Depend upon it, the trial that has befallen your nation 
has aroused toward your “Star-Spangled Banner” un- 
prececented enthusiasm in these parts. European af- 
fairs, and even British politics, have been almost crowded 
out of our journals, day after day, to make room for whole 
pages of “ American War News,” which have become 
our staple reading. It is the one theme of conversation 


He was “ surprised to find the’ 


THE INDE 


ALL FORWARD! - 


WRITTEN FOR THE SECOND REGIMENT CONNECTICUT 
VOLUNTEERS, BY REQUEST, 

















Am—“ Garibaldi’s Hymn.” 


Aut forward! All forward! 
All forward to battle! the trumpets are crying, 
Forward! All forward! our old flag is flying. 
When Liberty calls us we linger no lone, ‘ 
Rebels, come on! though a thousan”, ¢o one 1_ 
Liberty ! Liberty ! deathless an? glorious, 
Under thy banner thy sons * victorious, 
Free souls are valiant, ?’,.q strong arms are stronger— 
God shall go with us, and battle be won. 

Hurr?’a for the banner ! 

Farrah for the banner ! 
Hurrah for our banner, the flag of the free ! 


All forward! All forward! 
All forward for Freedom! In terrible splendor 
Ske comes to the loyal who die to defend her: 
Her stars and her stripes o’er the wild wave of battle 
Shall float in the heavens to welcome us on. 
All forward! to glory, though life-blood is ponring, 
Where bright swords are flashing, and cannon are roaring, 
Welcome to death in the bullets’ quick rattle— 
Fighting or falling shall Freedom be won. 

Hurrah for the banner, etc., 


All forward! All forward! 
All forward to conquer! Where free hearts are beating 
Death to the coward who dreams of retreating! 
Liberty calls us from mountain and valley ; 
Waving her banner she leads to the fight. 
Forward! all forward! the trumpets are crying, 
The drum beats to arms, and our old flag is flying ; 
Stout hearts and strong hands around it shall rally— 
Forward to battle for God and the Right! 

Hurrah for the banner! 

Hurrah for the banner! 
Hurrah for our banner, the flag of the free! 

Rosz Terry. 


LET IT BE REMEMBERED 
That eight hundred millions of the money of the nation 
has been expended in purchasing and protecting the ter- 
ritory of which slave states have been made, 

That now the slave states have more than half the 
land, while they have only one-fifth the white population. 

That no white man is truly free in all that region, but 
that hundreds and probably thousands have been already 
put to cruel deaths for speaking against slavery and in 
favor of freedom. 

That.all the power of the Government, and all the offices 
of the Government, and all the money of the Government, 
have for the last twenty-five years been under the con- 
trol of slaveholders. 

That the slave-power is now in insurrection against the 
Government, because twenty miliions of people have 
shown a desire to rescue the Government from the grasp 
of the enemies of human rights—the three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders—and to administer it for the good of 
the whole people. 

Besides the eight hundred millions paid to make and 
protect slave states, we have already expended in this 
slaveholders’ war not less than one hundred millions, to 
which we may add two hundred miiliens of Northern 
debts repudiated. 

There are other items of this accoun! which cannot be 
put into figures, as the shame and disgrace brought on us 
before the civilized world by the barbarism of slavery—a 
baibarism exhibited on the plantations, in towns, in 
cities, in Congress, by whippings, by burnings, by shoot- 
ings, by slave auctions, with pistols, with bowie-knives, 
with bludgeons, until our ear is pained, and every human 
heart is sick with every day’s report of wrong and out- 
rege, as given in the daily papers. 


—- 





evident truths on which it was founded disowned. Men 
Fave been deprived of life, liberty, and property with no 
pretense or process of law, cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted, and free citizens of Southern states solid 
into slavery for jail fees. 

We have no time now to speak of the demoralization 
that slavery causes—a demoralization fast pervading our 
sccial, political, and religious life—of the contempt it 
pours upon horest labor, of the horrible licentiousness 
and amalgamation it engenders, of its forays upon Mexico 
and other peaceful states, or of the blood of our brothers 
shed by it on the plains of Kansas, and which yet cries 
to God against it. Shall not this long account of wrongs 
ard crimes be now settled—not in vengeance, for that 


belongs to God only, but so settled that their recurrence 
shall be made for ever impossible ? 





LATEST NEWS. 


A BATTLE AT PHILLIPPA, VA. 
Surprise and Rout of the Rebels. 
A CAMP OF T¥0 THOUSAND PUT TO FLIGHT, 


CinciInNATI, Monday, June 3, 1861. 

Two eolumns of troops from Gem McClellan’s com- 
mand, one under command of Col. Kelly of the First Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, and the other under command of Col. 
Crittencer, composed of the Indiana Volunteers, left 
Grafton early last night, and, after marching during the 
entire night about twenty miles, through a drenching 
rain, surprised a camp of Rebels, 2,000 strong, at Pnhil- 
lippa, Va., and routed them, killing 15 and capturing a 
large amount of arms, horses, ammunition, provisions, 
camp equipage, etc. The surprise was complete, and at 
the last advices the Federal troops were in hot pursuit 
— Rebels, It is probable that many prisoners will be 
taken. 


Value of Prize Vessels taken by the Flest.—The num- 
ber of prizes taken in Hampton Roads since the enforce- 
ment of the blockade is about forty, and their aggregate 
value is estimated at about one million dollars. The 
schocner Haxall, captured by the Minnesota, had a cargo 
Ses tobacco of a superior quality, valued at 





An Engraving of Lieutenant-General Scott has been 
issued by Virtue & Co. of this city. It is an excellent 
likeness, representing him as he appeared before his 
extreme corpulency of the last few years. 








Commercial ant Financial. 





ILLINOIS BANKING. 
It needs often a great suffering to demonstrate to the 





Our Constitution has been trampled upon, and the self- 


PENDENT, 





WOOL CLIP. 


This is *'4e month for sheep-shearing, and th~ clip of 
wool, * 14 important to farmers as yielding the. iystant 
sur oly of cash, is certain to be large: butt ‘e of 


“she manufacturing interest is expected to lead .» a very 
moderate range of prices. The great stock of woolens on 
hand, the cessation of all active demand, and the partial 
working of the mills, intimidate the manufacturers from 
making large purchases of the rawarticle. The Western 
press is exhorting the farmers not to be too eager to sell, 
but the farmers want the money, and they cannot expect 
to keep up the prices obtained last year when all other 
interests are so depressed. We advise them to take fair 
prices, suitable to the times, and let the manufacturers 
keep at work to at least a moderate extent. Last year 
prices were highest at the time of the clip. This is 
usually the case ; but the high prices of 1860 cannot now 
be obtained, and the farmiag interest will have to do what 
all other classes of the community must do—work for 
less. Let the farmers take the first offers, which, in 
our judgment, will certainly be the best. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The market for money is exceedingly dull. Moncy is received 
on deposit by brokers and bankers at 4 per cent., and is readily 
obtained in the open market at 5 to 6 per cent. on good securi- 
ties. Treasury notes are the fav rites for temporary invest- 
ments. Mercantile paper is sparingly offered, prime names only 
being taken, indorsed, at 7 to 10 per cent , according to date ; 
and single names at 10 to 12 percent. Names acceptable to only 
a few pass at irregular rates. 

Foreign exchange is also dall, and rates have a heavy ten- 
dency. Sixty day bankers’ bills are 105 to 105%, and prime 
commercial at 104 to 105. Francs are 5.40 to 5.35. 

The Bank Statement has been influenced by the withdrawal of 
specie to pay into the Treasury for the recent Government loan, 
the specie from Europe not being placed in bank early enough to 
affect the return. These receipts have been large, and with the 
small sum just received from California, will swell largely the 
bank returns to be rendered at the close of the current week. 
The bank loans are unaltered in amount, being sustained by 
loans on Government stocks to parties who subscribed to the 
new loan. The deposits have run down a little. 

The free states are applying to Wall street for loans on their 
public stocks at a proposed rate of 5 per cent, per annum, 
namely : 








NC ee $3,000,000 
" I 0 ve cc themed kes 0 6s0 eee me 3,000,009 
Aa rarer Sescetccee GOOEe 
® ae ee «++ 1500,000 
© Endiena........ Ctiewnenesinwbaednuenese tie 1,200,900 
MS ar is22<cdsnerssmacinsieberteecies 500,000 
" Aa 64oonn det hai oe dy eae eee 50,000 
I 5:68 0885 ores ce nuccaneesendese 100,000 

$13,200,000 


No bids were made for the $14,000,000 in a six per cent. stock 
at par, as invited by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is now 
authorized by the conditions of the act of Congress to issue the 
same amount in 6 per cent. Treasury notes, also at par. 

The state loans asked for will be mostly raised here—those of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania perhaps excepted as regards 
the full amount—and will command fair terms—better than the 
Federal loans ; though as borrowing by the free states as well 
as the Government becomes the regular order of the day, each 
successive loan will be taken at less and less per-centages—that 
is, discounts from par. 

Owing to the large sums of specie sent on here from London, 
the Bank of England has raised its rate from 5 to 6 per cent.. 
and will doubtiess soon raise it to 7 per cent. The Bank of 
England is losing bullion, and raised its rate of discount to 
attract specie from the continent of Europe to balance its ship- 
ments to this country. 

Our exports continue large, while our imports continue to dwin- 
dle down to lower and lower figures. The value of our exports 
last week amounted to $2 632,500, while our imports, mostly go- 
ing into store, were only $2,835,508. 

This is an extraordinary state of things, and is of inestimable 
importance in our present struggle. Our exports from this port 
alone wil] soon exceed our ‘mports. The increase is on the arti- 
cles of wheat, flour, and cotten; the last named being in cons- 
quence of the closing of the Southern ports. We expecta par- 
tial increase of imports of munitions of war, which are all paid 
for in advancein cash. Largecredits have been obtained in Lon- 
don for this purpose A great deal of mercantile paper is being 
protested ; and much country paper is being thus dishonored ; to 
that credit is at a great discount. Renewals are readily granted 
in all cases where only time is wanted for ultimate payment. 
Weetern currency is still bad ; but at last some of the bankers at 
Chicago have decided on taking only gold on deposit; and grad- 
ually we may expect a specie currency to prevail. Guid and 
silver or New York certificates of deposit are now in increasing 
use, and a large amount of specie going from Wall street to Chi- 
cago. 

STOCKS. 


The market is wholly a broken market. 
are limited tostocks of Government. The price of the new loan 
of 1881 has declined about 1 @® cent. The new issues of Treasury 
notes were mostly taken by the New England banks, and the 
stccks and bonds by New York capitalists and banks, 

Government stocks are now quoted with the interest due and 
psyable July Ist deducted. The stocks of the border states have 
been largely dealt in, under the influence of large maturing time 
contracts. The prices of Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland 
state stocks are sustained solely by a brokers’ speculation. 

Railreed first mortgage bonds of first-class companies are well 
held, and few can be had even at an advance. New York Cen- 
tral sevens, Hudson River first and second mor:gage, and Erie 
firsts, are all above par, 

Railroad shares are without material change, there being 
little srecnlation, and uo pressure to sell, yet without any in- 
portant investment demand. Large differences have been paid 
for the use of Illinois Centra' cash stock—averaging 3 ®@ cent. 
for 30 days. This stock bas been largely oversold, and, as the 
contracts mature, a demand is created for it to fulfill them. 


Commission orders 


LONDON MONEY MARKET, 


The London Economist of May 19th states: 


“The Bank of England yesterday raised their minimum rate 
of discuunt from 5 per cent , at which it was fixed on the iJ]th 
of April, to6 percent, This step was generally anticipated, and 
caused no change in the stock market. The drain of gold to 
America having recommenced on a more considerable scaie, there 
has been a general indispositiun among the moneyed houses to 
discount to any material extent, and hence the demand at the 
Bank has been very large. 

“A rise in the rate ot discount was therefore felt to be inevita- 
ble. It is not expected that the shipments to New York will be 
affected by the alteration, but it will in a great degree check the 
export cf silver to the East, and will aiso attract capital from the 
Continent. In the absence of any foreign demind, all the Aus- 
tralian gold that may arrive will likewise be retained here, and 
will partially compensate for the withdrawals of sovereigns. 

“ Notwithstanding tie movement of the Bank, the demand for 
money both yeslerday and to-day has been active, and few or no 
transactious have taken place below 6 per cent. On the stock 
exchange, loans on Government securities were obtainabie at 
4% per cent. up to this afternoon, when, owing to some sales of 
econeols for money, the rate advanced to 5% p2r cent. 

* The joint-stock banks have raised their interest on deposits 
from 4 to 4*4 per cent., the London and Wescuminster, however, 
continuing to give 1 per cent. under the ordinary terms on sums 
below £50. The discount houses have inzreased iheir rate from 


4 per cent. to 43g for money at call, and from 4% to 5 per cent. 
with seven days’ notice. 

* The statement that the Bank of France are about to place 
about £1,60v,000 in bonds, for the service of French railways, i3 
confirmed. 

“ The following are the rates of discount in the principal cities 
of the continent: 














have been a few auction sales, which have relieved a little the 
dullness of the market. Both home and foreign goods were 
offered—the latter chiefly ribbons and millinery goods—which 
latter are rep >rted to have brought a fair price for the times. 
In the regular way there is no market to report, and prices are 
nominal, except for army goods. In foreign fabrics a few 
fancy dress goods have been sold, and black silks are in demand 
in a s‘eady small way. Woolens are inactive. Blankets are 
brisk, especially gray. The importations are very light, and 
few orders are given for the regular fall imp>rtation. The 
markets of Europe are opportune to buy in, but goods at any 
price are not expected to be wanted beyond a very limited 
amount, and many regular importers will not import any. 
least no orders have yet been given. 

The following is the statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry 
Goods at the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist, 
as compared with the same periods in 1859 and 1860: 


For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Entered at the port..... $1,993,963 $972,824 $166,075 
Thrown on market...... 1,787,175 797,894 266,075 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port....$45,509,219 $44,290,239 $28,781,380 
Thrown on market...... 46,192,228 44,573,930 27,401,424 


Extended credit is generally given to stimulate reluctant 
buyers, who are urged unduly to buy more than they want or 
can pay for within the usual time, and who trust to the chance 
of trade for selling the surplus. Buyers who foolishly yield to 
the pressure are not worse than the sellers—both are alike 
foolish. Retailers ought to give no credit at all, and take very 
short credits. 


ITEMS. 


. » » The marine losses during the year show an aggregate of 
forty-three vessels, of which seven were ships, nine were barks, 
eleven were brigs, and sixteen were schooners. The total value of 
property lost and missing was one million three hundred and 
forty-two thousand one handred dollars. This is the value of the 
property totally lost,’exclusive of damage to vessels not amount- 
ing to a total loss, The losses since January Ist have been as fol- 


lows: 
Vessels, Value. 
Total losses for January...........0seeces 42 $1,565,600 
Total losses for February................- 48 1,291,825 
Total losses for March........ a ee 68 2,125,755 
ee 57 1,357,400 
ee I IE FI 5 0:05. 0-0:0000 60si0ns0 scans 43 1,344,109 
Dotal For BVSMAMNE «.. 0006.006086 veeeseress 258 $7,681,080 
AS TES 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 


weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 








AsnEs.—Both kinds are in fair demand, and prices are steady. 
We quote Pots at $5 374 @$5 4334, and Pearls at $5 62%. The 
stock in the Inspection Warehouse on the 4th inst. was 655 bbls. 
Pots and 139 do. Pearis. Totai Pots and Pearls, 794 bbls. 

BrEswax.—Yellow is quiet, and prices are lower and nominal 
atthe close. We quote Western and Southern at 28 @29c, 

CanpvLes.—The market for Adamantine is quiet. We quote at 
17@17%c. Plain and Patent are in limited demand for city use 
at30@i0c,* 

DruGs.—We only hear sales of 300 kegs Bi-Carb Soda and 
25 tons Sal Soda on private terms. We quote the former at 
344¢., and Sal Soda at Il‘gc. Soda Ash is held at 1 ‘gc. per Ib. 

DyeE-Weopns.—Logwood is in fair demand. Sales of 40 tons 
Jamaica at $15 50. Other descriptions are inactive, and prices 
are entirely nominal. 

Frre-CRACEERS.—We quote sales of 1,500 boxes at $1 05@$1 10. 

Fisu.—The marke! i3 dall and heavy. We quote Pickled Cod 
at $2 50@$3 per bbl.; Scaled do. at $1 50; Scaled Herring a‘ 
25c.; No. 1 do. at 12%c.; and Eastport 2's and 3's at $2 50@ 
$4 75. 

FLouR AND MEAL.—The demand for Western Canal Flour the 
past week has not been so active for the home trade, but has 
been quite active for export. Confined main y to the low grades, 
these have been pressed on the market, and are 10@20c. lower. 
The fear of souring, the liberal arrivals in prospect, and the 
character of the Spring Wheat, from which much of this is made, 
increases the desire to realize. Shippers generally prefer State 
Extras to Western—the latter, however, is much cheaper, and is 
generally of better color. The medium and better grades are 
more plenty, and are 2( @3(c. lower; and we find the assort- 
ment of Family brands is much better, ang those are heavy and 
inactive at the close. Canadian Fiour has declined rapidly and 
is more plenty, especially common brands—these are quite dull 
and heavy at the close. Southern Flour has been offered with 
more freedom, especially (he low grades ; these have been diffi- 
cult of sale unless ata decline of 15@2%. @ bbl. ; but Choice 
Richmond Extras, of which we have a large limited supply, are 
well sustained. The demand has been chiefly to supply the 
wants of the Government ; there has been also a good inquiry 
fur the West Indies and Centra’ America, bot the trale have 
purchased sparing!y. Rye Fiour has ruled steady, with a fair 
demand and moderate arrivals. Corn Mea! has sold more freely, 
and is more plenty and heavy at the close. 

Grain.—We heve hada very active but depressed Wheat mir- 
ketsince our last publication. The arrivals have been very 
large, especially of Chicago Spring and Milwaukee Ciab; the 
major part of this has been out of condition, and this has de 
clined 8@12c. @ bush., and is rominal at the close. The un- 
favorable news from Eurcpe, and the large supplies offering, 
have given buyers a decided advantaze, and a very wide rane 
in prices is noticeable, Manv of the sales fron day to day have 
been forced, and much of the Wheat disposed of at rates far 
below its value, so excessive has been the supply of unmerchant- 
able. Red Western has been in good re yuest, but is scarce, and 
prices of this have been well sustained. Medium and Choice 
Whiie are lower, and are less ac:ive a‘ the close, owing mainly 
to the rapid decline in Family brands of Flour. At the close 
Sprirg Wheat is quite dull and heavy. Bariey and Barley Malt 
have ruled quiet, and prices of the latter are lower and of the 
former nominal. Oats have been in good demand, and have 
improved, and close firm with a moderate stock. Rye has been 
sparing'y offered, and, with a gooilccal and fair export demand, 
prices are sustained. Canadian Peas are more plenty and are 
lower ; the demand has been chiefly for export at 68@70c in 
bulk. Corn has again declined under large receipts, much of 
it out of condition. This has exerted a depressing influence, 
and has limited the export demand. Old is comparatively 
scarce and in demand at very full prices. Yellow and White 
are still scarce ; the latter is nominal, and is held above the 
views of buyers. 

Gunny Bacs AND CLoti —The inquiry for bags is limited. 
Sales of 100 bales for export on private terms. Cloth is dull and 
nominal. Last sales of standard at 7\c., cash. 

GuNrowDER—Is in good demand for Government use, but is 
limited for the West. Th2 Hazard Powder Co. quote at 20@75c. 
in canisters and $1 35@$5 25 for kegs, as to quality. 

Hair.—The only sale we have to report is 6 bales Buenos 
Ayres mixed at 17c. 


Hrmp.—The market for both Foreign and .Domestic is quiet, 
and prices are nominal. We qaote Manilia at 5c. @ tb., and Jute 
at $8 @$90 per 100 ths, 

Hors—Are in limited demand, but prices are without essen- 
t'al change. We notice some sbipments have been made, b-+1; 
as yet no actual sales for export have transpired. We quote 
ordinary to good 1860’s at 12@18c. Old are dali and prices rule 
in the buyer’s favor. 

InDIGO.—The market is firm. 
temala at $1 20@$1 40, 


Sales of thirteen ceroors Gua- 


Latu—Are in moderate demand, the limited arrivais restrict- 
ing transactions Sales of 850,000 Eastern at $1 35, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 


ASHES—Dorr: 15 ® ct. adjSavanilla, etc..— i] 

val Maracaibo,s&d.— 9 
Pot, lst srt 100 5 37440 5 43% Maranh. ox, etc.— 10 
Pearl, lst sort.. 5 624a— — |Matamoras.....— 14 
CANDLES—Dorr: 15 @ ct. |P. Cab. (direct).— 13 

perm, ®B....— 30 a— 32 |VeraCrus....,.— 13 
Do.pt.LPolh’s&Co.40 a— 42 |Dry South......— 8 
Do. do. J’d&M’y— 40 a— 42 (Calcutta Buff...— 9 
Adam'tine, City— 17 a— 17% |Do. Kips, ®pce, 1 25 
Adam’tine, Star— 17 a— 17% |Do. dry-salted..— 90 
COAL—Dory: 24 ® ct. ad val |Biack, dry..... — 90 
Liv. Orr] ®@ch’n—— 2650 [HONE 

al 


Siduey.........—— a4 50 v 
Cuba, ® gal....— 77 


Pictou.... .....— — a4 50 

Anth’e @ 2,000 400 a 475 |Cuba (in bond)— 67 a— 68 
COCOA—Dvrr: 4 PB ct. ad val) HOPS—Dorr: 15 @ ct. ad val 
Marae’o in bd. D— 26 a— 2634) 185 —_ dm tn 
Guayaquil in bd.— — 
Para, in bond..—_— a— — aay = 9 
St. Dom’o,in bd.—— a— — 

COFFEE—Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad 


val 
Java. white.B h— 16%a— 17 
Bah: 


et eet et et et et et 
Soocwe ee wn 
xe 


? Sanne terres 
38 


3 * 
B 


a— 18 
MORNS—Derr: 4 @® ct. ad 
a 


v 
Ox, B. A. & R, 
G.& C 





Be GS Vo ccccce _—_— ~@— — 
BBs cocee coos none. INDIGO—Dorr: c 
Brazil... .... .— 10%a— 12%} val B ch ad 
Laguayra......— 13a— 14 |Bengai, @ DB... 100 al 0 
Maracaibo..... -— 13%a— l4 jMadras padésbew — 70 a— & 
St. Dom’o, cash.— I1%sa— — !Manilla........ — 30 al 
COPPER (Kouprsr) — Dury: Caraccas... -—— e-— 





Bolts and Braziers’, 15 ; Pig, Guatemala... a 


al 
Bar, and Sheathing, FRE. 


— 9 
|LRON—Dorr: 24 ® ct. ad val 
Pig, Engiish and 





Sheath’g, new, (suits) 

aves. xened —— a— 24%} Scotch @tun.20 00 a23 00 
Sheath’g, old...— 17 a— 173¢|Bar,Frit.T.V.F.— — a— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18 a— — (|Bar,Nor. NFK.—— a— — 
Pig, Chile...... —— a—— (Bar, Fork Stps.—— a— — 
a rrr —— a— 28 (Bar, Sw.or sixes77 50 a80 00 
DOMESTIC GOODS— __Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
Sht’s bn. %@ yd— 6 a— 7% Bar, Eng. refi'd.55 00 a57 50 


Shirt’gs,bld....— 6 a— 8 (Bar, Eng. com..44 00 445 00 
"" $.1.do— 7 a— 8 'Sheet, Kussia, Ist 
Shet’gs br. 44.— 7 a— 8%| qual. @b....— 16 a— 16% 





Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 9 a— 10 (Sheet,En.&Am.— 3a-—- 4% 
" bh 44 nom. ‘LEAD—Dory: 15 ® ct. adval 
" bl 54.— 8%a— 16 Galena....... o—— 2500 
Calicoes, blue..— nom. jSpanish........ § 00 a5 25 
Calicoes, fancy.— 6 a—I11 (Bar............ —— ae 6% 
Br. Drills ...... — 7ka— 9 (Sheetand Pipe. —— a— 6% 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a—i8 |LHATHER—(Sole)— Dory; 
Satinets........— 30 a— 60 16 ® ct. ad val 
Checks, 4-4.... nom, Oak (S) Lt. PB— 25 a— 27 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom. \Oak, middle....— 26 a— 28 
Cot. Os.So, No.2 nom. Oak, heavy.....— 24 a— 26 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, dry hide..— —- a— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2@b nom. Oak, Ohio...... —24 a— 2 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. Oak, Sou. Light— 20 a— 22 


Cot Yn. 20 & up. 


nom. ‘Oak, all weights— 30 a— 32 
DRUGS AND DYES— 


|Hewlock, light.— 16 a— 18% 


Alcohol ® gal..— 36 a— 42 |Hemlock, mid..— 18 a— 19 
Aloes # ...... -—- 9 a—16 ‘Hemlock, heayy— 164a— 19 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 Hemlock,dam..— 9 e«— 16 
BR vine vnc ad — 2%a— 2% 'Hemlock,pr.do.— 9 a—- 1! 


Ant’y, reg. cash— i11%a— — 
Argols, refined.— 28 a— 21 
Arrowrvot Berm— 30 a— 40 


1 
\|LUME—Doury: 10 @ ct. ad val 
‘Rockland com..— — a— €0 
TS a —--— 4100 


Arsenic, pow’r..— 2%a— 3 |LUMBER—Dory: 15 @® ct 
Assafetida .....— 5 a— 25 | adval. Product of N. Amer, 
Balsam Capivi.— 40 a— 45 | Colonies yrew. Wholesale 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 a— 70 | Prices : 

Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 30 Timber, W.P.® 

Berries Pers....— 10 a 12 cub. ft.......17 75 @20 00 
Berries Tark...— $ a— 124 Timber.oak,@c.f— 20 a— 35 
Bi-Carb, Soda... — 3%a— 33 Timber,GI.Wo..— 22 a— 37 


Borax, retined.— 22%a— 25 
Brimstone ril...— 2%a— 3% 
Brimstone flor..— 3%a— — 
BrimstoneStun.40 00 a4250 | &Pine,byc’go 10 00 al2 00 
Camphor cr @ h— 33 a—— | Yard Selling Prices, 
Camphor ref...— 50 a— 52 Timber,cakscant- 


Timber, Geo. YP, 
(by car) @ec.ft— 35 ae 40 
Eastern Spruce 


Cantharides ....— 75 a— 7734| ling ® Mfeet.40 00 245 00 
Car. Ammonia..— 16 a— — ;TimberorBmsE.i6 00 al7 06 
Cardamoms.... 1 1234 } 30 ‘Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 00 
Caator Oil im bis. |Plank, GP, un..20 00 @28 00 

fer . 93 a— 92% PIKKBds.NR.cl.36 00 440 60 
Castor O11, E.1.— 90 a— 92% PIK&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 00 
Chamomile, Fl — 30 a— 35  Boards,NR.box.17 00 al8 00 
Chiorate Pota..— 28 a— o Bds,NR.inter...12 60 216 06 
Cochineal Hs..— 8 a 92 Bds.Aib.P&pce.— 17 a— 19 


Cochinea! Mex.— 75 a@ & (Bds. city worked— 22 a— 23 


Copperas Am..— lka— — Bis.city worked, 

Crem Tar ®@ %..— 32 a— 32%! nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 a— 25 
Cubebs E,1....— 37%a— 45 (Plank,Alb.Pine. = 22 a— 28 
er - 5%a— 6 Plank,city wkd.— 23 a— 28 
Epsom Salts...— 2ka— 2% Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Gamboge....... —— a— 2 Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 23 
G’m Arabicsorts—~ 9¥a— 10% Shingles, @bch— — e— — 


G’m Arabic pkd— 13° a— 27 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 50% 
Guw Cowrie....— T¥a— 


Do, Shaved, Pbdl. 


x 
= 
o 


40 a 6 50 
8% Do. Sawed @M..5 00 a 5 50 


Gum Myrh,E.1— 10 ea— 25 (Do. Ced. 3ft. Ist 

Gam Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 | qu. ®@M...... 28 00 435 06 
Gum Trag, st..— 17 a— 37%, Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.28 00 435 00 
Gum Trag, fil..— 70 a— 80 |Do. Cypress,3tt.12 06 aZzd 00 
Hyd. Pota. Ep ths, E. @M..— — a1] 25 


200 2225 |Staves, WOpine.70 00 480 00 


ipecacuanha Br 105 a i 10 WOhhd.56 00 a70 06 
Jalap.... .....— 90 @1 00 f WObb!..46 00 a5 00 
Lac Dye........— 10 a— 60 | " RO.hhd.35 00 450 00 
Licorice Paste..—- 29 a— 30 jHeading, WO6...70 00 a— -- 
Madder Datch..— 12%a- 13 |MOLASSES-—-Doty: 24®cé, 
Madder Fr.....— 9x3a— 10 ad val 
Manna small N. Orieans.Pgai— 30 a— 35 
WP scsseucss — 53 a— 80 |PortoRico...... — 18 a— 27 
Manna large Cuba Muscov...—14 a— 20 
flake......... 118 @1 40 /Trinidad,Cuba.— 20 a— 22 
Nutg’ilsbl. Alep— 24 a— 26 lCard. ete. sweet— 12%a— 15 
Oil Bergamot.. 300 a4(0 |NAILS—Dovrv: 24 ®ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... —— a250 |Cut 4dcid PD.—2% a— - 
Oil Lemon...... 260 a275 ([Clinch........ w— Ala— 4% 
Oil Peppermint. 275 a2 300 \NAVAL STORES—Dory: 8 
Oi) Orange..... 1 &7a 2 00 and 15 ® ct. ad va! (Att caga} 


Opium Turkey. 4 37a 6 50) =|Turpentine,S’fUN 


Oxalic Acid @B— 17 a— 18 Co'ty,@ 280%. 500 «— — 
Phosphorus.....— 75 a— — lTurp.Wilming’n 500 a— — 
Pruss. Potash..— 29 a— 33 jTar, do. Pbbi.. 275 a3 00 
Quicksilver.....— — a— 58 /Pitch...........—— a2 2 
Rhubarb Chi...— 4 a— 50 |Rosin, com. old. 220 «— — 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 Do. wh. ®280B. 450 a@ 5 50 


Sal Ammoniac.— Sa— 8%j SpiritsTurp....— 70 a— 77 
Sal Soda....... 125 a1 37% OLLS—Dory: Palm4; Olive?; 


Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 25 Linseed Sperm, (foreign fisher- 
Sarsa‘rilla Mex.— 8 a— 8 fes,) and Whale or other Fish 
Senna E. I..... — 7 ali (foreign,) 19 @ ct. ad vai 
ian in....~ 8 6-8 Wen e......—— 6-< 
Sheliac.........— 45 a— 52% Olive,l2b.b.&4bxr— — a— — 
Soda Ash 80 @ct 206\%a 225 (Clive,inc.Bgal. 110 e—— 
Sugar Lead W.— ll}¥a— 12 Palm, @b......— 7r— 8 
Sulph. Quin.... 165 @2 00 (Linseed,cm.@g.— 56 a— 57 
Tartaric Acid..— 48 a— 50 {|Linseed, Eng...— — a— — 
Verdigris....... — 25 a—— (Wha'e.......... — 38 a— 4 
Vitrio! Blue — 8%a— °° Ref. Winter— — a— 56 
KFEATHERS—Dortv: 25 ®et.! " Ref. Spring. — — a— 52 
L. Geese, @ b..— 40 a— 45 (Sper, crude... 1 30 a— — 
Tennessee......— 37 a— 38 |" Winter, unblI— — 415 


FisSH—Dory: 15 $ ct. ad vali " Bieached..... 150 a1 60 


Dry Cod, @ewt. 3 25 a 350 Eteph. ref.bl’ch— — a— -- 
Dry Scale..... 1 3732 1 50) ~=Lard O11, S.&W.— 87 a— 90 
Pickled Cod.... 2 37a 250 ‘Red Disd...... — 50 a— 5 
Mackerel, No.1.13 50 al4 00 ‘Kerosene,IIV’g...— — a—/8 
Mack, No.1,Mal.14 25 a14 50 OLL-CAKEB—Dory; 1 Bok 
Mack. No.2,M.. 8 00 a@ 850 | ad val 


Mack. No. 3.M.1.6 00 a 6 25 
Mackerel, No.2. 3 25 a 3 50 
Salm'n,Pic.Nor.13 00 al3 50 
Sal. Pic. @ tce..23 00 a24 06 


iThinob.c. @tun3i 0% 34 50 

Thick .round...297 00 a—— 

‘PROVISO N S—Dorr: 
Cheese 24, all othera 15 @ ch 


Shad, Ct., No. 1. ad val 

# hf. bbl.....— — 2900 (Beef, Ms.cp.@bi. 546 all C 
Shad, Ct.,.No.2— — a800 ; "* " City...—— a—— 
Shad. Sou. # bbi— — a— — ' Mess, extra.11 50 a12 50 
Herring, Pick’d 2 56 « 3 00 { ' Prime, Ctry 445 @ 475 


Herr’g, Sc. P bx— 20 a-—- 22 ' Prime, City — a— — 









Herring, No.1..— 1¢0 e@— 12%' * “ Ms.@tce.17 00 18 50 
FLAX—Dury: 15 @ct.ad val Pork, Ms. @bb!.16 75 al7 00 
American, @®.— — a—— | " Prime......12 25 a!2 50 
FLOUK AND MEAL-—| " "  Mess...15 £0 al7 00 
Doty: 15 ® ct. ad val | " " clear...18 50 e— — 
Sour........... 400 @450 (Lard,Orinb.BPo— Yya-—- 9% 
Superiine. No.2, 3 00 a 375 Hams, Pickled..— 6 a— 6% 
State Superfine 475 a4 49) ‘Shoulders,Pkid.— 5 a— 8% 
State, ex. br... 500 @525 Beef Sams in 
West, mix’d.do. 475 a4t0 | Vickie. @bbi.14 06 al6 00 
Mich, & Is.st.do. 4 65 @ 490 Beei,emkd, AB— 8B a— — 
Ohio Superfine. 4 90 @ 495 Butter,Oran.co.— 16 «— 18 
Ohio ex. bds.... 535 @ 550 | "St. fairtopr.— 12 a— 15% 
Genesee, do.... 5 60 @ 7 25 " Ohio.... — 10 a— 15 
| Canada. Sup... 4 80 42490 (|Cheese.........— 5 a— 8 
Canada, ex..... 500 a750 |RICK—Dory: 15 Pet. ad val 
Brandywine.... 650 a— — Od. tofr.Bewt 5:0 a2600 
Georgetown .... 6 20 8 25 ‘Good to prime.. 625 a6 50 


50 i AL T—Durr: 1 ® ot, ad 


va! 


» 
Petersburg City 7 40 a 
Rich. County... 7 00 a 

a 
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SPECIAL NOTIC 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explic 

pe Pablisher for their discontinuance, a: 
arrearages is made, as required by law. 

RECEIPTS for money remitted by s 

when requested, provided @ LETT#R-STAME 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It fs wee, 
qrite on business unless they give the nai 
and STATE. 

CORRESPONDENTS are informed th 
gnonymeus communications, and that re) 
got usually be returned. 

THE CIRCULATION of The Independe 
any other weekly religious newspaper in 
fore, ae a medium for advertising, its coly 
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“EIN FESfE BUR IST 


(LUTHER'S HYMN.) 


BY JOHN G. WHIT 





WE wait beneath the furnace 
The pangs of transfermatioc: 
Not painlessly doth God recas 
And mold anew the natic: 
Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 


The hand-breadth cloud the s 
Its bloody rain is dropping 
The poison plant the fathers s 
ll else is overtopping. 
East, West, South, North 
It curses the earth ; 
All justice dies, 
And fraud and lies 
Live only in its shadow. 


What gives the wheat-field b! 
What points the rebel can 
What sets the roaring rable’ 
On the old star-spangled pe 
What breaks the oath 
Of the men o’ the South 7 
What whets the knife 
For the Union's life 7— 


Hark, to the answer :-—S.. 
. 


Then waste no blows on less 
In strife unworthy freeme: 
God lifts to-day the vail and 
The features of the demon 
O North and South, 
Its victims both, 
Can ye not cry, 
* Let Slavery die!” 
And union find in freedom 


What though the cast-out s; 
The nation in his going, 
We who have shared the g 
The pang of his o’erthrow 
Whate’er the loss, 
Whate’er the cross, 
Shall they complain 

Of present pain 
Who trust in God’s hereat' 


For who that leans on His r 
Was ever yet forsaken ¢ 
What righteous cause can si 
If He i.s part has taken ? 

Though wild and loud 


And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 


The calm sky of to-morroyv 
Above the maddening cry fo 
Above the wild war-drami 


Let Freedom's voice be hear 
The evi! overcoming. 
Give prayer and purse 
To stay The Curse 
Whose wrong we share, 
Whose shame we bear, 
Whose end shall gladden |} 


Tn vain the bells of war sha 
Of triumphs and revenges, 
While still is spared the evil 
That severs and estranges. 
But, blest the ear 
That yet shall hear 
The jubilant bell 
That rings the knell 
Of Slavery for ever! 


Then let the seltish lip bed 
And hushed the breath cf 
Before the joy of peace, mu: 
The pains of purifying. 
God give us grace 
Each in his place 


To bear his lot, 
And, murmuring not, 
Endure and wait and lat 


—__—__-—__—_ + 


LETTER FROM . 


The Times.—The British Peo 
Cirays.—The Andove 


BY MRS. HARRIET BE} 


To rue Eprrons or Tne InpEere 

The peuple of America are i 
the mistake of a man in a stat 
whom the very sun, moon, and 
unfeeling for not palpitating ans 






































| 
at — ; i : lex: “eal iTurk’s Iz. ® bu.— 21 a— 22 i N j st natural— 
: , , everywhere. Even the sermons and prayers of the sanc- | public the evil tender cies of a system which are foreseen "hremn "heen , a Phy Peeps for Reckiond during the past week has | sey pote —q 4 4 > - lee Sake ty a mane. It is most natural—bu 
‘Since our last issue, the steam-ships America and | tyary are pervaded by a martial tone of sympathy with by the few, whose statements are not believed because | PATiS....-+----eseeccseeeeeceeeeeeeees 5 43 » Dut prices are sustained. Sales of common at 60c. | Rye Fionr...... 300 2400 |L’povi,Gr.@sack— 55 a— — against. 
Pri Albert h ived with intelli fi : : : ee . 6 535 aod lump at $1 (0 per bbl. Corn Meal..... 300 a— — | " Marshalls. 115 @ 1 20 Let us:consider the matte 
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